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e HISTORT OF IRELAND. ^M 

dotn they couid not controvert, almost for the mM^ 
of showing th« lord-lieuleuanl that Ibsy possessed thft 
power af opposition. 

The principHl cause of this ruinous jealousy was 
tbe scandalous duplicity of the late king, and the 
reckless profligacy of his heir. The Irish had been 
taught, by the mission of Glamorgan, that Charles 
was willing to grant them terms far more favourable 
than those ofiered by Omiond; they consequently 
viewed the marquis as- the secret enemy of their 
cause, and suspected that he would labour to prevent 
Jirnm from enjoying the royal graces. Prince 
Rupert, who commanded the royal fleet on the coast, 
encouraged these opinions ; and from jealousy, or 
some worse motive, eserted himself strenuously to 
thwart the Marquis of Ormond. Had the king, as 
had been often proposed, proceeded to Ireland, and 
placed himself at the head of the confederates, these 
evils would have been alleviated, perhaps removed ; 
but Charles II. possessed not the spirit for such an 
enterprise. He preferred the safer mode of perjury 
and insincerity; and therefore, having wasted his 
time until Ireland was lost irrecoverably, proceeded 
to Scotland, where he took the covenant. 

The prospects of the royalists at this lime were 
very encouraging. The parUamenlarians retained 
possession only of Derry and Dublin, with some ad- 
jacent posts. Sir Chailes Coote, the governor of 
Deny, was ready to engage with that party which 
had the fairest prospect of success; and a great num- 
ber of the officers and soldiers in Dublin were well 
disposed to join Ormond, their ancient leader. One 
brief but vigorous etTort would have saved Ireland -, 
but those who wielded the destinies of the country 
were destitute of vigour or exertion. 

The capture of Dublin would have ensured the 
royalists the tjuiet possession of the kingdom ; and 
this was accordingly the first enterprise they resolved 
to undertake. But sucti was the neglect and insin- 
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^^'^wity of ali parties, that May had arrived before any ^^ 
active prepaj-ations were made to take the field. Tile 
subsidies protniaed by the uouncil of the confederates 
at Kilkenny were not rajsed ; and the commissioners 
of trust allowed no aniiety to provide for the wants 
of the army. Ormoad remonstrated in vain against 
this neglect ; and it was late in June before that, 
having borrowed some aniail sums on his personal 
credit, he couid master a respectable body of troops. 
Fresh mortifications met him from another quarter. 
Prince Rupert, whom he had requested to blockade 
the Bay of Dublin, while he pushed the siege bv 
land, positively refused obedience, and remained with 
his fleet in one of the southern, harbours. AAer » ^^ 
vain display of their troops before Dublin, which^ ^^H 
Ormond seems to have expected would have pro^ ^^| 
dnced an insurrection of the royalists in the city, it ^^M 
was determined to reduce the garrisons of Drogheds ^H 
and Dundalk, before besieging the capital; and the I 

conduct of this enterprise was intrusted to Lord 
Inchiquin. Drogheda, after a brief siem was taken 
by assault. Dundalk, thou^ commanded by Monk, 
surrendered ; and several castles which had been 
■eized by O'Neill, were reduced by a body of the 
confederates under Lord Castlehaven. 

Before Ormond's army could be reassembled, the 
garrison of Dublin was reinforced by the parliament* 
ary colonels Coote and Veiiables, with two thousand 
six hundred soldiers, and a Large supply of provisions 
and ammunition. At the same time, news arrived 
that Cromwell, having assembled a powerful army, 
was preparing to sail over to Munsler, where he 
hoped to be joined by several of the puritans. It 
was indeed well known to all the leaders, that the 
ultra-protestants in Yougbal, Kinsale, and Cork, 
were secretly inclined to favour the cause of the pai> 
liament; for, with them, hatred of popery was a 
much more powerful feeling than love of their 
sovereign. 
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(writy of allpartim, that May had arrived before any 
active preltarations were made to take the field. The 
subsidies pnjmised by the oouncU or the couCederatea 
at Kiflceiiny were not raised ; and the commisaionera 
of trust showed no anxiety to provide for the wants 
of the army. Ormond remotistrated in vain against 
ttiia neglect; and it was late in June before that, 
having- borrowed some amail auraa on his personal 
credit, he could muster a respectable body of troops. 
Fresh moTtificatiooa met him from another quarter- 
Prince Rupert, whom he had requested to blockade 
the Bay of Dublin, while he pushed the siege by 
land, positively refused obedience, and remained with 
His fleet in one of the southern- harbours. After 3: 
vain display of their troopis before Dublin, which ■ 
Ormond seems to have expected would have pro- 1 
duced an insun-ection of the royalists in the city, it J 
was determined to redtice tlie garrisons of Drogheda 
and Dundalk, before besieging the capital^ and the 
conduct of this enterprise was intrusted to Lord 
Inchiquin. Drogheda, after a brief siege, was talcen 
by assault. Dundalk, though commanded by Monk, 
surrendered; and several castles wliich had been 
•eized by O'Neill, were reduced by a body of the 
confederates under Lord Castlehaven. 

Before Onnond's array could be reassembled, the 
farrison of Dnblin was reinforced by the parliament- 
ary colooels Coote and Venables, with two thousand 
six hundred soldiers, and a large supply of provisions 
and ammunition. At the same time, news arrived 
that Cromwell, having assembled a powerful army, 
was preparnig to sail over to Munster, where he 
hoped to be joined by several of the puritans. It 
was indeed well known to all the leaders, that the 
ultra-proleatants in Youghal, Kinsale, and Cork, 
were secretly inclined to favour the cause of the par- 
liament ; for, with them, hatred of popery was a 
much more powerful feeling thsiti love of their 
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A council of war was held on- Ae reoeist of this 
alarming intelligence; and* after long deuberationf 
it was resolved to send Lord Inchi<iiiin, with elcTen 
hundred horse, to secure ibib province of Monster ! 
Tlie impolicy of weakening an army already inade- 
quate to the operations that had tleen undertaken, 
and the utter absurdity of sending such a trifling 
force to secure an entire province, are sufficiently 
obvious ; yet were the resolutions of the council not 
wholly indefensible. Inchiquin was regarded by the 
confederates with equal fear and hatred. His hands 
were red with the blood of their murdered brethren. 
His unrelenting enmity to the religion was not dis- 
guised, even while he fought in their ranks. To 
remove him, therefore, to a different sphere of ac- 
tion, was the only means by which the confederates 
believed that peace could be preserved in their camp. 
Ormond consented to the arrangement from a dif- 
ferent motive. He thought that the fanatics of 
Youghal might be kept in their loyalty, by being 
placed imder a commander as bigoted as themselves : 
and if Cromwell was excluded from the garrisoned 
towns, he trusted that the difficulties of the country, 
and an active guerilla warfare, would force him to 
return home. 

The army of the confederates still seemed suffi- 
cient for the capture of Dublin, and was successful 
in reducing several important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood. The enemy, thus considerably straitened, 
had great difficulty in procuring forage for their 
horses, and could only use a meadow close to the 
town, which was commanded by a little village called 
Baggatrath. To secure and fortify this viUage ap- 
peared to the besiegers the best means of distressing 
the garrison ; aiid a strong detachment, imder General 
Purcel, received orders to intrench themselves Chere 
during the night. Though the detachment had not 
to advance more than a mile, yet by some unae« 
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rountable mismanagement* the guides lost their 
way, and Piircell did not reach the ground until it 
was almost daybreak. When Ormond came to 
view the works, he fotmd that they had been scarcely 
begun; and that the garrison, aware of the import- 
ance of the place, was about to make a vigorous at- 
tain on his detachment. Under the«e circumstances, 
the lord-lieutenant shoutd either have withdrawn 
the troops, or brought up his whole army to cover 
his works. He did neither, but returned to his 
camp at Rathraines, and lay down to sleep! The 
marquis h»d not been in bed above an hour when 
be was awakened by volleys of shot; and before he 
could get a hundred yards from his tent, the ra- 
maius of the detachment at Baggatrath were driven 
into his lines. A sceue of indescribable confusion 
followed ; Inchiquin's old soldiers threw down their 
arms, refusing to fight against their puritanicid 
brethren; the greater part of the Irish cavalry gal- 
loped from the field without striking a blow ; two 
regiments alone could be formed, and they, after an 
inefficient charge, were broken. The mfantry, sur- 
prised and badly ofhcered, made no attempt to re- 
sist ; and the parliamentarians, to their own great 
astonishment, obtained a complete victory. All the 
artillery, tents, baggage-cariiages, together with the 
military chest, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
About three thousand prisoners were taken, several 
of whom were murdered in cold blood, after laying 
down their arms. The greater part of those who 
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had belonged to Inchiquin's anny entered into the^ 
service of the parliament. 

The blame of this calamity was thrown on the 
marquis by the confederates, and by him again on 
the Irish. It is obvious that both were guilty of 
what must at least be called great errors. The de- 
lay in fortifying Baggatrath was the first cause of 
the evil ; and that certainly must be attributed to the 
negligence or treachery of some Irish leaders. Bat 
what are w6 to say of the general, who went to 
sleep at the very moment that he saw the enemy 
preparing to attack his lines ? 

The marquis, wearied out by the delays and sub- 
terfuges of the confederatesj applied again to O'Neill, 
who was as anxious as himself to put an end to the 
destructive dissensions between the Irish and the 
Lords of the Pale. But while the negotiations yet 
lingered, news arrived that Cromwell had landed in 
Dublin with eight thousand foot, four thousand 
horse, two hundred thousand pounds in mon^y, and 
a vast supply of all the munitions of war. It was 
at first intended that Ireton should have proceeded 
with a part of this force to.Munster ; but the wind 
being unfavourable, the whole fleet was forced to 
come into Dublin ; and Cromwell soon saw that it 
would be inexpedient to divide his army. 

The historians of Ireland, both Protestant and 
Catholic, have shown a wondrous unanimity in vi- 
tuperating the character of Cromwell and his fol- 
lowers. At this very hour the heaviest execration 
which an Irish peasant can pronounce is, **The 
curse of Cromwell be upon you !" Every moulder- 
ing castle, every prostrate altar, and every desolate 
place of worship, is supposed to have been ruined by 
the protector, even in places which he never visited ; 
and on his memory is thrown the infamy of all the 
crimes which the royalists and puritans had com- 
mitted before he hacl even dreamed of coming to 
the cottntry. This is partly owing to the artifices 
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. . those nho wiahed to peTsuade the Irish, in a sub- 
sequent generation, to take up arms in defence of 
the House uf Stuart; and still more to the conduct 
orhia soUiers and their descendants, who so long 
swayed the destinies of Ireland. Some account of 
the materials which composed the invading- army is 
necessary for understanding- the subsequent history 
of the island, nnd even its present political condition. 
Cromwell, some Lime before his departure for Ire- 
lahd, had begun to form Ihoee atnbitiouH projects 
wiiich he afterward carried into execution. It was 
easy to discover that the wild and viaionary fanatics, 
who had been hitherto hia moat strenuous supporters, 
would be found hia fiercest antagonists, when they 
discovered that their favourite schemes of govern- 
ment would not be realized. The levellers, as theee 
fanatics were called from their opposition to every 
rational form of government, were intent on estab- 
lishing a species of theocracy, which they denomi- 
nated " the dominion of the Lord and his saints." 
They believed themselves the chosen of heaTen; 
and not a few laid claim to supernatural powers. In 
some of the pampWelB and sermons published at the 
period of their highest excitement, we find them se- 
riously proposing to make the constitution of the 
Jews, previous to the election of Saul, the model 
after which the new government of England should 
be formed. Such schemes would now he received 
with laughter as general and as unextinguishable as 
that of Homer's gods ; but at the time of which we 
write, they were seriously adopted by men who in 
every other respect displayed consummate wisdom 
and ability. The expedition to Ireland afforded 
Cromwell an opportunity of removing these bands 
of gloomy enthusiasts ; and the troops destined for 
the invasion consisted of the moel violent and fa- 
natical part of the English army. When the bat- 
talions were assembled at Bristol, the object of the 
selection that had been made could no longer bo 
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concealed ; just indig;nation filled the breasts of the 
toUwom soldiers, and they unanimously refused to 
embark. The influence of Cromwell was necessary 
to quell this dangerous mutiny ; he came suddenly 
among them, and all their ccHnplaints were hushed 
to silence. At the same time their preachers la- 
boured strenuously to work upon their spiritual 
pride. They were compared to the Israehtes pro- 
ceeding to extirpate the idolatrous inhabitants of 
Canaan ; and described as the chosen instruments 
by which Heaven was to overthrow the empire of 
Babylon, and establish in its stead the kingdom of the 
New Jerusalem. Arguments addressed to supersti- 
tion or enthusiasm have rarely failed. The level- 
lers embarked with an ardent zeal that contrasted 
strangely with their former reluctance; though 
there were, at times, some misgivings that they 
were to be offered up as a holocaust, b^ore the pun- 
fication of Ireland from the abominations of popery 
could be comi)letely effected. ' 

The puritanical garrison of Dublin received with 
Joy men whose pious zeal far exceeded their own ; 
and, as enthusiasm is infections, soon learned to 
imitate their extravagances. The most remarkable 
feature in the characters of these fanatics was a fu- 
rious hatred of popery — a religion which they only 
knew by name, but which they firmly believed to 
be an abomination in the sight of heaven ; which, if 
permitted to exist, would brmg down vengeamce on 
the land. Their pious rage was principally directed 
against the Cross, which Uiey unhesitatingly stigma- 
tized as the ** mark of the beast f and with strange 
inconsistency, laboured to destroy every symbol of 
that from which alone they professed to expect sal- 
vation.* Memorials of this extraordinary state of 

* A wlrimiriflal iiuiUmce of dmilar IMings in the deseendantt of the 
CromwdlUms was coElubitad some few yean ago in the south of Irelapd. 
the coinmimion«table in the church of Yooghal stands in a reoass pro* 
jaeting beyond the walla of the chturch. It was resolved to ornament 
the sides of the recesa with stuceo, and with tablets containing tba 
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things may still be found in the descendants of these 
adventurers. The misapplication of Jewish history 
to the circumstances of Christian communities, and 
a perverted ingenuity in interpreting the Apocalypse, 
still characterize the successors of Cromwell's 
puritans.* 

It is a strange instance of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, that the soldiers sent into Ireland as victims 
eventually obtained wealth and estates, while their 
brethren, retained in England by special favour, sunk 
after the Restoration into poverty and contempt. The 
levellers established their dominion over the fairest 
parts of Ireland, and wrested from the descendants 
of the Anglo-Normans the broad lands which their 
ancestors had acquired under the Plantagenets. Few 

creed, the commandments, dee. Unfortunately, the artist employed to 
execute the workintroduced two crosses as appropriate ornaments in 
ttie bassi relievi arches. Had the pope come in penmn to celebrate high 
mass in the charch, greater itidignation could not have been displayed 
by the pious ProtCHtants of Youghal. They averred that the image of 
Baal, bad been erected in the sanctuary, and threatened a thousand 
nameless desecrations unless the obnoxious emblem was removed. 
After a brief struggle between common sense and bigotry, the crosses, 
which really looked very pretty, were efikced, and in their place two un> 
meaning lumps of plaster erected, with the words ** Holy Bibld" beneath 
—an announcement as necessary as " This is a horHO** and " This is a 
tree" in the infancy of painting. 

There were a few who defended the crosses, and thry were at once set 
down as F^ipists. Some others laughed at the entire proceeding, and 
were of course stigmatised as infidels. 

* The following hymn, in which Babylon t^'pifies the charch of 
Rome, is frequently sung in the public worship of some sectarians. 
I have been tmable to discover the date or the author of the sublima 
production. 

" In Gabriel's hand a mighty stone, 
Stands a fair t^pe of Babylon ; 
* Prophets rejoice, and all ye saints, 
God shall avenge your long complaints.' 

" He said, and dreadAil as he stood. 
He plunged the millstone in the flood ;< 
' l*hus terribly shall Babel fall, 
And never more be foimd at all !'" 

The author assures his readers, that he has very ftvqnently heard this 
precious piece of uonscnse sung a» a hymn in several dissmtinf cbapela 
in Ireland. 

Vol. II.— B 
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of th€ estates acquired by the followers of StroDgbow 
and Henry II. were preserved to their posterity; 
but the great majority of the wealthy and noble fami- 
lies now in Ireland were founded by those veterans 
whorfi Cromwell led into the country. 

The charge of sanguinary cruelty brought against 
the Crorawellian army, is not true to the great ex- 
tent which has been charged. Though there were 
in the army several officers as cruel as the blood- 
thirsty Sankey, who seemed to revel in slaughter, 
there were others who possessed more humane feel- 
ings, and laboured to restrain such barbarous ex- 
cesses as breaches of quarter and murders in cold 
blood. It may also serve, in some measure, to ex- 
cuse the Cromwellians, that they firmly believed that 
the civil war was actually a contest for establishing 
popery in Ireland, and massacring all the Protestants 
and all the English. Th^y consequently looked 
upon all papists as men beyondthe pale of the law 
of nations, and not entitled to t^^rotection afforded 
by the usages of civilized war]^^ Sankey indeed 
openly avowed, that ** no faith iSmii to be kept with 
papists ;•' and was with difficull^prevented by Ire- 
ton from acting on this detestii$te.maxim. These 
feelings were kept alive in suQC^e$ng years by tra- 
ditionary songs, in which the ltij.t<gy of the crimes 
committed by the papists were derailed with as little 
regard to truth as poetry, but which, in an age not 
yet quite gone by, were honoured with more rever- 
ence than could be afforded to the strains of Milton 
and Shakspeare.* 

* Two brief specimens of these will be sufficient, as a collection of 
the Irish Jacobite Relics is about to be published by a gentleman who 
has already done much to preserve the traditionary literature of his 
eovntry. One commences with the following delectable stanta. 

" A curse upon the papishes ! 
Because they did conspire, 
To blow up king and parliament 
With can and fUApowtiirf .** 
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The opinions of the Cromwellians respecting the 
connexion between Ireland and England, though 
sufficiently strange and absurd, were such as were 
acted upon by the most enlightened statesmen during 
the early part of the last century. They believed 
that the PEOPLE of England had absolute right and 
authority over Ireland ; and consequently, that any 
resistance to whatever government had been estab- 
lished in Britain, was an act of rebellion. The Irish 
were now in arms for their king against the parlia- 
ment ; but by this curious argument it was estab- 
lished, that loyalty to the sovereign was identical 
with treason. By a similar process of reasoning, 
the forfeiture of the estates of those'who supported 
their rightful monarch, James II., against the Prince 
of Orange, was justified. But the Irish parliament 
of that day improved on the principle, and decreed 
several confiscations for acts of what they called 
treason, committed on the very day that William 
landed in Torbay. 

The rtiyme* of another are scarcely leaa whimsical. 

" In the reign of King Charles the First, 
Look back to the year fbrty one, 
When thousands that lie in the dnst, 
' Were murdered by the clan.* 

The serenteenth eentnry produced one loyal staTe whieh msy mateli 
with the preceding. 

"Rowdedowdow, 

The French are a-eoming : 
Lock up jour doors, 
And bury your vaoToey.* 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Cromvoellian War. 

Cromwell having waited some time in Dublin, to 
refresh his army, and to settle the civil and military 
government, then djetermined to besiege Drogheda, 
then called Tredagh, and advanced against the 
place at the head of ten thousand men. The town 
was garrisoned by Sir A. Aston, with two thousand 
picked soldiers and a regiment of horse, besides 
several volunteers. On coming before the town, 
Cromwell sent a formal summons to the governor, 
which was peremptorily rejected, and a blockade ac- 
cordingly commenced. The besiegers were delayed 
some time by the want of artillery ; but when the 
cannon arrived from Dublin, they opened a tremen- 
dous fire from their batteries, which the walls of 
Drogheda were unable to resist. A practicable 
breach was soon effected, but the attempt at storm- 
ing was t^wice repulsed with great slaughter. Crom- 
well rallied his men to a third effort, and placed 
himself at their head. The resistance was vigorous ; 
but the Irish Colonel Wall being killed at the head 
of his regiment, his soldiers were so dismayed that 
they threw down their arms on the promise of quar- 
ter, and the parliamentarians forced their way into 
the town. Though quarter had been promised by 
his officers, Cromwell refused to ratify the agree- 
ment, and ordered the garrison to be put to the 
sword. The inhuman massacre was continued dur- 
ing the two following days. Thirty of the brave 
defenders of Drogheda alone survived ; and these, 
by a dubious mercy, were sold as slaves to the 
plantationsr 
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"Rifl exeuBe for this atrocious barbarity, was the 
necessity of striking immediate terror into the Irish, 
io order to prevent them from future opposition. 
It failed, as aiich detestable policy always must ; and 
had Owen O'NeiU lived, the effect would iuuve been 
the direct contrary. 

Wearied out by the follies and jealousies of the 
confederates, ivho seemed deiermiaed to do nothing 
for their own preservation, and to prevent all others 
from eSecting it as far as they could, Ormond hast- 
ened to conclude his treaty with O'Neill ; and that 
leader put his array in motion to join the royalists. 
He ordered the general who commanded his ad- 
vanced guard to avoid an eagagement when there was 
not an absolute certainty of success, and to trust 
to the passes and the season, which would defeat 
Cromwell without trouble or risk. But, while the 
Ulster ^neral was advancing with his main body to 
the south, he was attacked by a deHusion of llie 
kuees, a disease said to have been occasioned by a 
pair of poisoned boots prepared for him by oae 
Plunket, an agent of the confederates. Notwith- 
standing his sickness, O'NeiU would not allow the 
march of the army to be retarded, and was conveyed 
in a litter at the head of his men. The motion, 
however, aggravated the disease, and he died at 
Clough Outer Castle. With O'Neill perished the 
last hope of the Irish cause, for he alone would 
have been a fit match for Cromwell. His death, at 
such a crisis, is probably the principal ground for 
the suspicion of poison. It was an event decisive 
of the fate of the kingdom. Few leaders, in ait- 
cient or modem times, merit the epithet of hero 
better than Owen O'Neill. He left rank, station, 
and command abroad, to assist his countrymen in 
their struggle for their rights and properties. He 
was successful In all his enterprises; and he never 
sullied his laurels by treachery, cruel^, or inhuman- 
ity. His only error was that he did not treat the 
— B 3 ^ 
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council of Kilkenny as Cromwell afterward did the 
British parliament, by dispersing at the point of 
the bayonet an imbecile assembly, whose folly and 
stubbornness was manifestly accelerating the ruin of 
the country. But O'Neill was too nobly minded 
to effect even a good purpose by criminal means ; 
and his virtues served to injure the cause which he 
supported, since a reverence for good faith kept him 
from taking the only measures which would ensure 
its success. 

Cromwell had in the mean time received accurate 
information of the dissensions which distracted the 
counsels of the confederates, and hastened to reap 
the advantages of their folly. He sent Venables 
into the north to reduce the Ulster Scots, or rather, 
to support that portion of them which was inclined 
to favour his designs. He himself, with the main 
body of the army, advanced along the sea-coast, 
through the county of Wicklow, attended by the fleet 
to supply his men with provisions. Before leaving 
Dublin, he issued two proclamations, which were of 
^eater value than double the number of victories. 
One forbade his soldiers, under pain of death, to 
offer any injury to the peaceable inhabitants; the 
other strictl}^ enjoined that payment should be made 
for all provisions supplied by the peasants. No 
previous invader had thought Kit to conciliate the 
peasantry by promising justice and protection. The 
royalist army, especia&y that portion commanded by 
Inchiquin, had treated the country people with studied 
imury and insult. Even the confederates, proud 
01 their Norman descent, seized the property of the 
tillers of the soil without scruple. From this time 
forward, the opinion began to gain ground that 
Cromwell was more favourably disposed towards the 
native Irish than the royalists under Ormond and 
Inchiquin, or the descendants of the original invaders 
who sat in the council of Kilkenny. As far as 
Cromwell was personally concerned, this belief seems 
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not to have been groundless ; but even he was not 
sufficiently powerful to check the intolerant hatred of 
popery, which, like a popular phrensy, had seized^on 
the people of England ; and he continued to act un- 
justly, when an attempt to do justice would have ac- 
complished no good purpose, and might probably 
have caused his own destruction. 

The Marquis of Ormond was in the meantime 
doomed to feel the evil effects of that want of confi- 
dence which his own insincerity had occasioned. 
The commissioners of trust watched his every mo- 
tion with galling jealousy. The cities, suspicious of 
his designs, denied admittance to his garrisons, 
though the enemy had advanced almost to their 
walls ; and he had not the power of removing from 
the most important garnsons those governors whose 
treachery or incapacity was all but proved. Crom- 
well, too, like Philip of Macedon, had learned the 
art of " fighting with silver spears," and found too 
many ready to sacrifice their honour and their coun- 
try for a paltry bribe. But it is ever thus in a na- 
tion divided by parties; no man feels that universal 
love for all his countrymen which forms the very es- 
sence of patriotism ; and many even without a bribe, 
will be found ready to inflict remediless evils on their 
country and themselves, for the mere purpose of spi- 
ting their political antagonists. There are few coun- 
tries which cannot furnish examples of this criminal 
folly, but none more abundantly than Ireland. 

In the beginning of October, Cromwell, with nine 
thousand men, sat down before Wexford : he would 
not at such a season have ventured to besiege so im- 
portant a place,. if he had not had some reason to de- 
pend on those within the town, who were disaffected 
to Ormond and the confederates. In fact, the par- 
tisans of the nuncio through the kingdom, were so 
filled with hatred against the council of Kilkenny, 
that they were determined to make Cromwell the in- 
strument of their revenge, even though such conduct 
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necessarily involved their own destruction. The 
town was invested on both sides before the inhabit- 
ants could be persuaded to receive a royalist gar- 
rison. 

Ormond succeeded in supplying Wexford with a 
sufficient number of troops for its defence, and in- 
trusted the command of the town to Sir E. Butler, 
an ofllcer of great merit ; but, unfortunately, he was 
too much under the control of the commissioners of 
trust to displace Strafford, the governor of the castle, 
though he had strong reason to suspect his fidelity. 
Scarcely had Cromwell opened his batteries on a re- 
mote quarter of the town, when Strafford betrayed 
the castle to the besiegers ; and as there was no time 
to cut off the communication, the capture of the town 
was the necessary consequence. The horrors of Drog- 
heda were renewed at Wexford. CromweU forbade his 
soldiers to give quarter — an inhumanity the more re- 
markable, as his own men had suffered but little loss. 
The governor and some others attempted to escape 
by swimming their horses over the Slaney. A few 
succeeded ; the rest, among whom was Sir E. But- 
ler, were drowned. The loss of Wexford was a se- 
vere shock to Ormond ; it was totally unexpected, 
and deranged all his plans. He had calculated that 
such a siege would have delayed Cromwell's army 
for several weeks, and Miatinthe mean time,hecould 
procure such reinforcements from Ulster and Mun- 
ster, as would make him more than a match for the 
parliamentary army, enfeebled by fatigue, and the 
diseases incident to the season. Nor was this the 
only mortification he was doomed to experience. 
He learned at the same time that Coote and Venables 
had reduced the greater part of eastern Ulster ; and 
that in the south a conspiracy had been detected for 
betraying Youghal to the parliamentarians. 

The disaffection in the southern towns was princi- 
pally owinjp; to the contrivances of Lord Broghill, the 
fifth son of the great Earl of Cork» who inherited all 
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his father's abilities, but a very small share of his 
integrity and honourable principle. He was born at 
his father's seat, the college of Youghal, and edu- 
cated in the strict principles of the puritans — a col- 
ony of whom, from Bristol, had been planted in the 
town by his father. At the commencement of the 
war with the confederates, he was placed at the head 
of the troops which his father had raised among his 
own tenantry; and displayed equal ability and val- 
our in the field. After the peace of 1646, he with- 
drew himself from Irish affairs, being indignant at 
the legal toleration of popery, which he believed to 
be both dangerous and sinful. He continued how- 
ever to correspond with Ormond, whose real senti- 
ments accorded with his own ; and at his instiga- 
tion undertook a journey to Holland, in order to 
persuade King Charles to come in person to Ireland. 
it was necessary for him to pass through London 
in his way ; but he had not been long in that city, 
when he was astonished by a personal visit from 
Cromwell, then preparing for his Irish expedition. 
Cromwell informed his lordship that all his plans had 
been betrayed to the council of state, and orders is- 
sued for his arrest ; but that he, out of respect for 
his lordship^s^character, had interfered, and obtained 
permission to gain him over if possible to the side 
of the parliament. Little persuasion was necessary ; 
Broghill consented to serve under Cromwell against 
his former associates ; and on his arrival in Ireland, 
easily raised a strong force among the retainers of 
his family. Connected from his earliest infancy with 
the puritans in Munster, he speedily opened a com- 
munication with the officers of the different garri- 
sons in the south ; and they were now ready to em- 
brace the first opportunity of breaking off, what they 
deemed their unholy alliance, with the confederate 
Catholics. 

' So alarmed were the commissioners of trust by 
the loss of Wexford, that they determined to aban- 
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don Kilkenny, and were with difficulty dissuaded 
from such a scandalous flight by Ormond. The 
marquis behaved in this emergency with greater 
promptitude and ability than he had yet displayed ; 
and he was XMj[pm^ seconded by Lord Castlehaven, 
the only one ^. Mie confederate Catholics that 
reposed confideiKJe in the lord-lieutenant. He 
strengthened the garrison of Duncannon and Ross, 
removing from the former Roche the governor, a 
creature of the commissioners, and intrusting the 
latter to Lord Taafe, whose abilities he overrated. 
The commissioners of trust took fire at these at- 
tempts of the marquis to shake off their authority, 
and insisted that Roche should be restored, though 
he candidly declared himself inadequate to the situa- 
tifft). -But the marquis found means to elude the un- 
reasonble demand ; and Wogan, whom he had ap- 
pointed, was permitted to continue. Soon after 
several detachments from O'Neill's army joined the 
confederate forces ; but a great part of the lAain 
body dispersed after the death of their gallant leader, 
and never afterward reassembled. 

Cromwell undertook the siege of Ross in person, 
while a detachment commanded by his son-in-law 
Ireton attacked Duncannon. Ross was surrendered 
after the cannon had played twepty-four hours 
against its walls, through the cowardice or incapacity 
of Lord Taafe. The garrison obtained honourable 
terms,.being permitted to retire with their arms and 
baggage to Kilkenny. The royalists soon after re- 
ceived a severe check from the treachery of some of 
their leaders. Information was received of a convoy 
from Dublin which might easily be intercepted ; and 
Inchiquin was intrusted with the command of a de- 
tachment for the purpose. But the plan was betrayed 
as soon as formed to the parhamentarians, and In- 
chiquin's attack repulsed with loss. 

Some compensation for these losses was derived 
from the success of the confederates at Duncannon. 
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The fort was invested only on the land side ; and 
Lord Casllehaven ventured to cross the estuary on 
which it stands in an open boat, to consult with tjie 
governor. His lordship having viewed the situation 
of the besiegers, strenuously recommended a saliyi 
and offered to send over eighty horses to mount the 
picked men of the garrison for the purpose. Wogan 
approved of the proposal, but doubted the practica- 
bility of sending the horses, as the distance to the 
county of Waterford was at least three miles, and 
several parliamentary ships lay in the bay. Castle- 
haven, however, resolved to make the attempt, and 
returned to his quarters for the purpose. Luckily 
the tide became favourable exactly at sunset, and the 
horses were ferried over in safety without being dis- 
covered. At daybreak Wogan made a sally. Ire- 
ton's army knowing that there had been no cavalry 
in the fort, believed that they were attacked by some 
new forces, and fled in such confusion, that part of 
thei^ artillery was left behind. 

After the capture of Ross, Cromwell began to lay 
a bridge of boats over the Barrow, in order to effect 
a passage into the county of Kilkenny ; but when the 
work was nearly completed, he suddenly changed his 
mind, and determined to besiege Waterford. The 
inhabitants of this city had been the most devoted 
partisans of the nuncio, and were consequently bit- 
terly opposed to the lord-lieutenant and the council 
of Kilkenny. Even the approach of Cromwell was 
insufficient to cure them of their insane jealousies ; 
for they obstinately refused to admit a garrison, and 
treated Lord Castlehaven, who had been appointed 
governor, by Ormond, with such disrespect that he 
was compelled to quit the town. The sight of Crom- 
well's army however alarmed them so much, that 
they solicited Ormond to send the garrison which 
they had before rejected, and he immediately led his 
army to theur relief. On the march it was proposed 
by some of th^ leaders to attack Carrick-on-Suiry 
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which had been seized by one of Cromwell's detach- 
ments, in order to secure the communication of the 
advancing army with its resources. Ormond op- 
posed this as a useless delay ; but his opinion was 
overruled by the council of war, and a detachment 
under Inchiquin was ordered to attack the place* 
Ormond arrived before Waterford about eight in the 
evening ; and having sent for the mayor and alder- 
men, informed them that he had brought General 
Ferral to their assistance with fifteen hundred men; 
As Ferral had served under O'Neill, and was conse- 
quently one of the nuncio's party, he was received 
without any opposition ; and the marquis having ac- 
complished his design, set out on his return that very 
night. In the morning he approached Carrick, which 
he expected to have found in the possession of his 
friends ; but on his road he wa? met by Colonel 
Power, who informed him that Inchiquin had given 
up the enterprise for want of implements to break 
the walls — a resolution the more unfortunate, as we 
learn from Ludlow's Memoirs that the place was 
garrisoned only by a, few dragoons armed with 
swords and pistols. 

The lord lieutenant concentrated his forces at 
Clonmel, and determined to raise the siege of Water- 
ford, but could not prevail upon the commissioners 
of trust to provide provisions for the army. He 
marched therefore with only a part of the army to 
Waterford by night, and reached a hill within sight 
of Cromwell's camp early on the following moniing. 
From thence he saw the parliamentary army in full 
retreat, and in such confusion, that an attack upon 
their rear must have been successful. But to effect 
this it was necessary that his troops should pass 
through the city ; and the corporation whose inso- 
lence had returned with the prospect of security, re- 
fused him admission, until the golden opportunity 
was irretrievably lost. 
» On the return of the marquis to Clonmel, he had 
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ihe mortification to witness the discovery of an in- ' 
trigne, the iiiost dtagraceful and ii^urious that can 
be imagizied. Though the nuncio had departed, the 
leaders or the Roman CathoUc clergy had not re- 
signed all hopes of estabhshing a hierocracy in Ire- 
land i and believing that Ormond was the greatest 
impediment to this consuinmaiion, they laboured 
secretly, but strenuously, to counteract his measures. 
From the number of these ecclesiastical agitators, 
the titular bishop of Clogher must be escepted. J 
Though originally the most violeut supporter of the 1 
nuncio, he had formed, on closer acquaintance, suoU I 
a high opinion of Ormond's talents, and was acf ^ 
ftrmly persuaded that his presence was necessary to 
the salvation of the country, that lie directed all his 
energies to the re-eatablishment of the lord-lieuten- 
ant's authority. We have already mentioned some 
of the evils that had arisen from Lord Antrim's de- 
sire of obtaining the government. Disappointed in 
his hopes of obtaining the appointment from the 
king, he now intrigued with eveiy party, and shunned 
no act of treachery or meanness that was likely to 
assist him in effecting his object. He opened a com- 
munication with Cromwell by means of his con- 
fessor, and encouraged him to make the successful 
attempt on Wexford ; he instigated the citizens of 
Waterford to refuse a garrison, declaring that the 
soldiers were resolved to betray the city ; and he la- 
boured to persuade the violent Catholic party, already 
well disposed to such a belief, that Inchiquin was 
secretly in league with Ihe parliament, and had en- 
tered into a treaty for the ruin of the confederates. 
He produced a forged instrument, purportiog to be 
articles of agreement between Inchicguin and Jones, 
the parliamentary governor of Dublm, and letters 
from Jones directed to Inchiquin, which he pretended 
to have intercepted. After having done all the mis- 
chief in his power at Waterford, Antrim determined 
to excite similar seditioa at Limerick ; but on hia 
Vol. 11.— C 
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way he was met by Inchiquin at Olonmel, who stop- 
ped him and demanded satisfaction for his infamous 
calumnies. Courage formed no part of Antrim's 
redeeming qualities ; he refused to fight, but made 
the only oth^ reparation in his power, by confessing 
the forgery in presence of the lord-lieutenant and 
the commissioners of trust. Ormond was too timid 
to bring the infamous wretch to trial ; for he had too 
much reason to believe that his punishment would 
be attributed to political hostility ; and thus Antrim 
remained at liberty to contrive fresh machinations. 
Inchiquin transmitted a copy of Antrim's confession 
to Jones, with a letter demanding an explanation of 
his conduct ; but Jones about this time died of the 
plague, and so the matter ended. 

After raising the siege of Waterford, Cromwell 
found his forces in a very dangerous situation : they 
were in the midst of a hostile and difficult country, 
destitute of quarters during an inclement season, 
unable to advance, and exposed to be attacked at 
ffreat disadvantage if they attempted to retreat. But 
from all these difficulties he was at once relieved by 
the sudden revolt of the puritans in the south-east 
of Munster. Taking advantage of Inchiquin's ab- 
sence. Lord Broghill proceeded towards the southern 
garrisons with a small detachment, and met no op- 
position. Youghal, Kinsale, Bandon, and even Cork, 
opened their gates. Dungarvan was taken after a 
slight resistance ; and thus at the moment of utmost 
need, Cromwell obtained excellent winter-quarters, 
and the means of direct communication with Eng- 
land. 

This revolt increased the jealousy which subsisted 
between the different parties in the Irish army ; the 
confederates suspected all the royalist protestants of 
favouring Cromwell, and preferring the indulgence 
of religious intolerance to the preservation of their 
loyalty ; the native Irish extended their suspicions 
to all of English descent, and deemed themselves the 
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objects of incurable ha.tred to all the ADg;lo-IriBh 
conrederales, whether Prai«staiit oc Cathohc. The 
towns were confirmed in their obstinate resolution 
not lo receive g-airisons. Kilkenny, from o!d asso- 
ciations indeed, submitted to obey Ormondi and Cloti- 
mel was prevailed upon to admit Hugh O'Neill with 
a body of Ulster meu ; but Waterford continued to 
refuse obedience, and woidd not even permit soldiers 
to pass through the city. As it had now become a 
frontier garrison, Ormond was anxious to prevail oa 
the civic authorities to change their mad resolu- 
tions, and went in person with his army to try the 
effect of remonstrance. On his arrival he found 
General Perral preparing to make an attack on the 
Fort of Passage, which Cromwell had taken and 
garrisooed whUe besieging the city. Ormond could 
only obtain admittance for himself and his immedi- 
ate retinue. He proceeded 10 an eminence whence 
he could command a view of Ferral's operations j 
and he had not been there long when he saw a body 
of horse marching towards the fort, m such good 
order that he could not doubt but that Ferral's de- 
signs had been discovered, and his regiment in dan- 
ger of destruction. Ormond immediately sent for 
the mayor, pointed out to him the danger to which 
the governor was exposed, and entreated permission 
to lead some regiments through the town to his as- 
sistance. It will scarcely be credited, but it is not 
the less true, thai the civic authorities, though they 
distinctly saw ihe danger to which so large a poi- 
tion of the garrison was exposed, peremptorily re- 
fused a passage to a force sufficient to avert the 
calamity ! Ormond having supplicated in vain, ad- 
vanced with a fewof his retainers and some personal 
friends, to cover Ferral's retreat. He had not ad- 
vanced more than a few miles, when he met the 
detachment flying in confusion. He drew up his 
followers, about RCty in number, on the side of a hill, 
so judiciously, that the enemy believing that a con- 
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siderable reinforcement had arrived, gave over the 
pursuit. The Fort of Passage was a place of too 
much importance to be neglected. It commanded 
the harbour of Waterford, and enabled the parlia- 
mentarians to intercept the commerce of the city. 
Ormond therefore solicited permission to quarter his 
forces in huts outside the wall, and offerea in return 
to reduce the fort. But the citizens replied that 
they would rather endure all the inconveniences re- 
sulting from its remaining in possession of the enemy, 
than incur the hazard of starvation, by providing 
provisions for the royal army. Ormond, unable to 
overcome their obstinacy, distributed his soldiers 
into winter-quarters, and never was able to assemble 
them again. 

The winter was spent by the parliamentarians in 
active preparations for the ensuing campaign, and 
by the Irish in idle disputations. Antrim made an 
effort to obtain from the synod of the Irish clergy a 
declaration against the Marquis of Ormondes con- 
tinuance in the government, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for the exertions of the Bishop of Clogher. 
He also failed in an effort to obtain from the king 
the chief government of Ireland, though his preten- 
sions were supported by Prince Rupert. Charles, 
with more honour than he usually exhibited, declared 
that he would rather lose the kingdom than offer an 
insult to the Marquis of Ormond. But these in- 
trigues so weakened the authority of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, that he began to despair. He wrote to the 
king, stating the circumstances of his situation, and 
entreating the royal permission to retire, if he should 
find himself still prevented from doing any thing ef* 
factual for the royal cause. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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A. D. 1650. — In the month of January, Cromwell 
opened his second cainp»i|;n by advancing against 
Kilkenny, which CoiODSl Tickle had promised to 
betray into his hands. Before his arrival, however, 
the plot was discovered, and the traitor deservedly 
put to death. Cromwell consequently was forced 
to retire ; but he employed his soldiers no less pro- 
fitably, in reducing severuJ important caslies and 
towns in the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. 
Ormond now saw that Iiis only hope of raising an 
army rested on the provinces of Connaught and 
Ulster; for such a spirit of fear had seized on the 
gentry in l^lnster, that there was not a single castle 
in which either the governor or his wife was not 
anxious to make terma with the parliamentary gene- 
ral. Having intrusted the government of Leinster 
to Lord Castlehaven, Ormond proceeded into Con- 
naught, to consult with the Marquis of Clanricarde 
and the Catholic bishops. Castlehaven vi^rously 
exerted himself for the defence of the province, but 
was badly supported by the confederates. Several 
opportunities were afforded him of obtaining deci- 
sive advantages over Cromwell's detachments, but 
he could not avail himself of them, for want of 
troops, the Lords of the Pale having failed to send 
their promised contingents. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in taking Athy, which Cromwell had fortified 

a dep£t, by storm, and sent the prisoners to the 



Cut Cromwell cared little about civility; for having 
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taken Callan and Gowran a few days after, he 
ordered the officers to be shot. 

The greater part of the county of Tipperary, in- 
cluding the towns of Cashel and Fethard,* with the 
castle of Cahir,t yielded to CFomwell without oppo- 
sition. 

Encouraged by these successes, Cromwell laid 



* Ludlow, whose account of all the transaciiona in Ireland before he 
came to the country is singularly inaccurate, says, that the corporation 
•f Fethard sent deputies to surrender the town before Cromwell thought 
of approaching it. The present inhabitants of the town believe that 
U was not taken until aAer an obstinate siege. Both opinions are wrong, 
M will be seen by the following documents. 

Cromwell, after taking Cashel, marched to Fethard, and, arriving 
before the town late in the evening, sent a trumpet to summon the gov- 
ernor. He received the following reply :— 

" For Oliver Cromwell, Genoral of the Parliament forces now in Ireland. 

" Mat it plbask tour Lordship, 
'* f have received your letter about nine of the clock this night, which 
hour I conceive to be unseasonable for me to treat with you ; yet, if your 
lordship pleases to send suflScient hostages in fbr such as I will employ 
to treat with you, I will be ready to entrust some in that business. 
Having no more at present, I remain, 

<< Your honour's flriend and servant, 

** PlKRCB BUTLIR. 

** From the garrison of Fethard, 
** Feb. 3, 1649-60, half an hour after nine of the clock at night." 

The articles of surrender were signed the following morning at six 
o^clock, and the parliamentary garrison admitted before eight. Tiie arti- 
cles S9cure the inhabitants protection in person and property, and permit 
the garrison to retire with all the honours of war, and with their horses, 
arms, and baggage. 

t Cahir was held by Captain Matthews, who had married the dowager- 
bttpBess ; and, fVom the strength of its position, a fierce resistance was 
ex|fceted. Cromwell, however, sent Matthews what he called ** a thun- 
dering smnmons," which produced an instantaneous efibct The fol- 
iowii^ is a eopy :— 

*' To Captain Bfatthews, commanding the Castle of Cahir. 

"Sir, 
" Having bfa^^ ths-^feor and cannon before this place, according 
10 my usual manner in Manmoning places, I thought fit to offer yo« 
terms honourable for soldiers, that you may march away with vow 

or violence ; but if I be, 
eannoa upon yau, you most 



baggage, arms, and oolours, flree firom injury 
lotwiustanding, n aeass i tated to bend my eai 
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siege to Kilkenny, the garriaon of which waa ^eatly 
weakeued by tliH plague. The governor. Sir Waller 
Buller, made a gallant defence ; and, after a breach 
had been made, twice repulsed the attempt of the 
enemy to storm the toi*n. Cromwell was about to 
retire, when he received a message from the civic 
anthorities, assuring him that they were ansjous for 
a. surrender. A third assault was made,and defeated ; 
hut Ireton coming up with fresh forces, and Caslle- 
haren having declared by letter that he could not 
aflbrd assistance, the governor made a signal for a 
parley, which led to a cessation of arms. Cromwell 
granted the garrison the most honourable conditions,' 
and, as they marched out, complimented the officers 
and soldiers highly on their gallant defence ; he also 
declared that, but for the treachery of the civic au- 
thorities, he would have raised the siege. 

From Kilkenny, Cromwell marched against Clon- 
mel, which was garrisoned hy Hugh O'NeiU, a com- 
mander worthy of his illustrious name, and fifteen 
hundred of the Ulster soldiery. ' His summons hav- 
ing been rejected with scorn, ne opened hia trenches 
early in April, and soon made a practicable breach. 
The first attempt to storm was defeated with so 
much slaughter, that the infantry refused to advance 
a second time, and Cromwell was forced to appeal 
to the cavalry. Lieutenant Henry Langley and 
several other officers of horse gallantly volunteered ; 
the private troopers followed the example of their 
officers, and a second storming party was formed 
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under the command of Colonel Culin. The second 
assault was so fierce, that the Irish were driven from 
the breach ; but O'Neill had by this time erected a 
new wall at the head of the street, which the breach 
faced, and lined the adjacent houses with musketry. 
The assailants were unsible to overcome this new 
obstacle. Culin and several others fell. Langley's 
left hand was cut ojQf by a blow of a scythe ; and the 
greater part of the detachment was either killed or 
wounded. In these two assaults Cromwell lost 
more than two thousand of his best soldiers. He 
would not venture on a third ; but changed the siege 
into a blockade, and determined to wait the slow 
effects of famine. O'Neill soon began to feel the 
want of ammunition and provision, of which his 
supply had been originally but scanty ; and sent the 
most pressing entreaties to the Marquis of Ormond 
to hasten to his assistance. 

Ormond was desirous to afford early relief to the 
gallant garrison of Clonmel, and directed Lord Cas- 
tleconnel and the sheriff to raise the county of Li- 
merick. The gentry of the county met, and agreed 
to raise three hundred horse and eleven hundred foot; 
but this was prevented by the commissioners of 
trust, who declared, that such a mode of proceed- 
ing was contrary to etiquette! Castleconnel ap- 
pointed another day of meeting, and wrote to the 
commissioners for instructions ; but they were con- 
tent with their success in controlling the authority 
ofthe lord-heutenant, and did not vouchsafe to sena 
an answer. The gentlemen of Limerick, not know- 
ing how to act, separated, and Clonmel was thus 
abandoned to its fate. 

Ormond next applied to Lord Roche, who com- 
manded in the western part of the county of Cork ; 
and that nobleman J)eing aided by the titular Bishop 
of Ross, soon raisid a considerable force, so far as 
tegajrds numbers ; but badly armed, and wholly with- 
out discipline. Against these Cromwell detached 
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Lord BroghiU, with a select body of troops, who 
easily routed the raw levies. Lord Roche and the 
greater part of his forces escaped through the moun- 
tains and morasses; but the bishop remained a pris- 
oner. There was a fort near the field of battle, 
M'hich Broghill was anxious to secure ; and he of- 
fered the prelate his life if he would prevail upon 
the garrison to surrender; but threatened instant 
execution if he refused compliance. The bishop 
having pledged his word to return, went to the fort, 
and assembling the soldiers, earnestly conjured them 
to be faithful to their king, their country, and their 
God ; — ^he then returned to Broghill, and was imme- 
diately hanged. This instance of pure fidelity and 
devoted heroism is described as the extreme of in- 
solence and obstinacy, by those who could discover 
no merit in an Irishman and a papist. 

O'Neill having defended Clonmel until his last 
charge of powder was exhausted, withdrew his men 
from the town during the night, without being dis- 
covered ; and Cromwell, not aware of the escape of 
the garrison, granted the inhabitants very favourable 
conditions. The articles were signed on the 18th 
of May ; and Cromwell immediately afterward pro- 
ceeded to Youghal, and embarked for England, where 
his presence was eagerly desired, in consequence of 
the arrival of Charles II. in Scotland. 

The royal cause in Ireland soon became hopeless. 
There was no necessity for Ireton, who succeeded 
Cromwell, to make any exertion, for the factions 
were fast destroying each other. Castlehaven, when 
on the point of gaining a decisive victory in Con- 
naught, saw his hopes frustrated and his safety en- 
dangered by the cowardice or treachery of Captain 
Fox, who not only ran away with his own troop, 
but persuaded others to follow l^s example. His 
lordship, indeed, executed the miserable wretch; 
but the loss that he had occasioned was irreparable. 
In the north, the Bishop of Clogher being chosen 
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general of the Ulster army, had the temerity to at- 
iadk. Sur Charles Coote, though superior in number^ 
and very advantageously posted. He was, of course, 
defeated, his forces routed with great slaughter, and 
he himself taken prisoner. It need scarcely be 
added that he was hanged by the conquerors ; for the 
Oromwellians never spared an ecclesiastic. In Lein- 
ster, the principle castles had been surrendered, and 
the governors of the few remaining were about- to 
make terms with the puritans. Castlehaven pro- ^ 
posed that the bishop should denounce a sentence of ' 
excommunication against all those who betrayed 
their country, by entering into compositions with the 
enemy ; but the prelates reserved excommunications 
for a different purpose. 

Ormond now prepared to quit the kingdom, and 
informed the cathoUc synod of his intentions. The 
commissioners of trust, aware of the confusion 
which his departure would occasion, entreated him 
to change his resolution, and promised to use their 
utmost endeavours to re-establish his authority. 
The marquis was persuaded to continue for some 
time longer; but found the commissioners unable, and 
not very willing, to perform their engagements. The 
city of Limerick was now become the centre of the 
country still possessed by the Irish ; for on the east- 
em side of the kingdom, Waterford alone held out 
against the parliament. The marquis was conse- 
quently anxious to make Limerick the seat of gov- 
ernment, and to ensure its safety by a sufficient gar- 
rison. But the civic authorities and the citizens ab- 
solutely refused obedience to his commands, and even 
meditated to seize his person. By the interference 
of itie commissioners of trust, the mayor and alder- 
men were induced to promise a more submissive 
behaviour j but when the lord-lieutenant approached 
the city, he learned that a tumultuous mob, headed 
by a friar named Wolfe, had seized on the keys of 
toe gates, and called in Colonel O'Brien, with 
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some irregular troops, to thriir assistance. In the 
midst of these tumults, Ireton approacihed so near 
ss to cause some alarm ; and the citizens requested 
that Hugh O'Neill should be appointed their gov- 
ernor. The marquis desired to employ O'Neill in 
a much more important business ;— lie designed to 
send him into Ulster, to rally the remnant of the 
Bishop of Clogher's army, and to raise new recruits 
in B province that had been always devoted to his 
family. But the danger threatening Limerick ap- 
peared so imminent, that the marquis complied with 
the request of the citizens, and appointed O'Neill 
to the command. 

The friara and monks had, from the very com- 
mencement, been devoted to the cause of the nun- 
cio; and they preached everywhere, that the calam- 
ities which afflicted the kingdom arose from the 
neglect of his advice, and the little regard shown to 
the interests of their holy religion. One of these 
incendiaries had even the audacity to seize the col- 
ours of a regiment that was marching by orders of 
the general, and to denounce damnation against all 
who proceeded further. The officers remonstrated 
indignantly, hut the superstitious soldiers threw 
down their arms and dispersed. The regular clergy 
by no means joined in these excesses, but they 
found on this, as on other occasions, that the mob 
is more easily led by the fanatics of the several mo- 
nastic orders, than by their own parochial ministers. 

The bbhops believed that Ormond was secretly 
negotiating with Cromwell; and it must be con- 
fessed that they had some grounds for the suspicion. 
He had terminated his former administration by be- 
traying Dublin to the parliamentarians for a stipu- 
lated price, and the agent whom he sent to ne- 
gotiate wiih Cromwell during the siege of C!on- 
mel had, on his return, brought back passes for 
tiie lord-lieutenant and Inchiquin. Several of the 
prelates, also, hid adopted the nuncio's design of 
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transferring the kingdom of Ireland to some Catho- 
lic prince; and deeming Ormond the greatest ob- 
stacle to its execution, successfully laboured to make 
him odious to the populace. A synod was held at 
Jamestown in the beginning of August, where, after 
long debates, the bishops resolved to jsend a depu- 
tation to Ormond, requiring " that he would speedily 
quit the kingdom, and leave bis majesty's authority 
in the hands of some person faithful to the king, 
and trusty to the nation, and such as the affec- 
tions and confidence of the people would follow." 
They also signed *' a declaration against the contin- 
uance of his majesty's authority in the lord-lieuten- 
ant," and ** a solemn excommunication" against all 
who should adhere to him, by giving him any sub- 
sidy, contribution, or intelligence, or by obeying his 
commands. 

This alone was wanting to complete the utter ruin 
of the Irish cause. It was in vain that the com- 
missioners of trust remonstrated, and declared the 
fatal consequences of this strange declaration. It 
was in vain that some of the prelates, alarmed by 
the approach of Coote and Ireton to Athlone, begged 
that the documents should be suppressed, at least 
for a time. They were published in Limerick and 
Galway, which had long since withdrawn their alle- 
giance from the lord-lieutenant. In spite of the 
general resistance, they were proclaimed at the head 
of Clanricarde's forces, the only semblance of an army 
which the Irish still retained. The summer was 
wasted in long and tedious negotiations with the 
prelates ; and it seems probable that the declaration 
would have been withdrawn, but for the intelligence 
which was received from Scotland. Before landing 
in that country, Charles II. had, with shameless 
perjury, sworn to observe '* the solemn league and 
covenant." But his crime brought its own punish- 
ment ; for he had no sooner arrived than he found 
himself a mere tool in the hands of the Presbyterian 
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foctiOQ. He was compelled to publish a declaration, 
denouncing the peace which Ormond had concluded 
with the Irish, acknowledging the Einbilness of 
forming any compact with papista, and revoking all 
commissions granted by the lord-lieutenant. The 
bishops now declared, that as the king had placed 
Ireland out of his protection, they h^ nothing to 
do but to return to their acL of association. 

While the royalists were thus engaged, Ireton 
was ranging over the entire kingdom at lua pleasure. 
Walerford wassurrenderedby Preston, the governor; 
Duncannon fell almost without resistance ; and the 
Castle of Carlow was captured after a brief struggls. 
Detachments from the bnglish army partially block- 
aded Limerick, and seized the most important stroiw- 
holds in the country. The Marquis of Clanricards 
made an attempt to relieve Birr, but was defeated 
with great loss ; and this a(.-tion terminated the cam^ 
paign. Three-fourths of the kingdom were now lit 
possession of the parliamentarians, to Iheir own 
great astonishment. They had won no victory, and 
yet they had conquered a nation. Such were the 
dire effects of the violence of party, and the turbu- 
lence of faction. 

As a last resource, Ormond convoked a general as- 
sembly at Loughraa, in \hs middfe of November. 
It was attended by the principal nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, the m^ority of whom were averse to the 
late destructive proceedings at Jamestown. But Ihe 
influence of the factious prelates was loo great to allow 
of a speedy decision. The marquis having wailed 
for a counter declaration until December, at length 
embarked in a frigate provided for him by the Duks 
of York, and accompanied by Lord Inchiquin, 
Colonet Wogan, and some others, sailed for France. 
Before the vessel had quite left the shore, a depu- 
tallon arrived from the assembly at Loughrea, bearing 
a declaration which, though uot perfectly satisfac- 
tory, gave some hopes of future improvement ; and 

Tot. IL— D 
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Ormondf in consequence, transferred his power t0 
the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

Even now the Irish cause might have prevailed, 
if the factions could be persuaded to lay aside their 
violence. Clanricarde was a Catholic nobleman, de- 
servedly popular; a devoted royalist, and a prudent 
statesman. But the bishops, having removed Or- 
mond, began further to develope their scheme of a 
hierocrdcy, and proposed that the government should 
be administered without any reference to the royal 
authority. A very curious negotiation was com- 
menced with the Duke of Lorraine, who had been 
persuaded by some unknown person that he might 
be able to acquire the kingdom of Ireland. He of- 
fered to advance a large sum of money, and to send 
plentiful supplies of the munitions of war, if he was 
acknowledged protector-royal, and placed in pos- 
session of some cautionary towns. Clanricarde at 
once rejected terms so derogatory to the king*s in- 
terests, but was pei*suaded by the clergy to continue 
the negotiations. Finally, the duke was persuaded 
to advance twenty thousand pounds, on the promise 
of receiving Limerick and Galway as pledges ; but 
before any further steps could be taken, these towns 
were in the hands of the puritans. 

A. D. 1651. — h'eton made vigorous preparations 
for opening a decisive campaign ; and the commis- 
sioners who had been sent over by the English par- 
liament to administer the civil government took the 
most judicious measures to restore tranquillity in the 
districts already subdued. Before he led. out his 
forces, Ireton, who respected Castlehaven's abilities, 
sent a trumpeter to his lordship, offering. him a safe- 
conduct, and security in person and property, if he 
would submit to the parliament; but Castlehaven 
rejected any attempt to seduce him from his allegi- 
ance, though by this time he despaired of success. 
Ireton, having concentrated his forces at Cashel, 
advanced to th^ banks of the Shannon, opposite Kit- 



laloe, where Casllehaveii was posteil to dispute Mb 
piissage. The treachery of Colonel Fennel rendered 
all the precauUous unavailing'. He fied from Killa- 
loe without firing a shot; and Ireton having ihus 
obtained possesRion of the town, Caatlehaven's po- 
sition became untenable. In the mean time, Coote 
and Reynolds, having taken Athlone, advanced 
through the county of Gnlway to Atheniy, and 
some English frigates sailed up the Shannon. 
Ireton, being now master of the river, laid siege 
to Limerick. The Marquis of Clanricarde sent 
to the citizens, ofTering to take the command of 
the city in person; but the corporate authorities re- 
fused him admission, evidencing to the very last 
moment the truth of the adage, that insanity pre- 
cedes destruction. The siege was conducted with 
vigour, and the town defended with great spirit by 
Hugh O'Neill. A plague, however, wasted the gar- 
rison, and several of the factions already proposed ■ 
surrender. Ireton, by secret emissaries, proflered 
pardon lo all but twenty-four, among whom were 
the Bishops of Emly and Limerick.* Great was 
the indignation of these prelales, when they found 
the elfects of their artilices returniiig on their own 
heads. The multitude whom they had themselves 
taught to despair, resolved to purchase safety bv 
giving up the required victims ; and their threats of 
excommunication were no Ionizer of any avail. Hugh 
O'Neill endeavoured to inspire his associates with 
nobler sentiments, and exhorted them to persevere 
in theirdefence; but Fennel and some others having 
seized the keys, opened two of the gates, drove 
away 0*Neill'a guard, and admitted Ireton's sol- 
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at YongliBli and his recent services at Killaloe, u 
Fecommeiidations to the favour of tbe parliamentary 
generaL But thoug'h Ireton availed nimself of the 
treason, he was not the less disposed to punish the 
traitor; and tbe wretched miscreant met the just re- 
ward of his crimes. With him were executed Fan- 
ning, who had opposed the proclamation of the 
peace in 1646; Fnar Walsh, the most virulent an- 
tagonist of Ormond ; and the Bishop of Endy,* who 
hu been a servile tool of the nuncio. Had Ireton 
been satisfied with these victims, few in the present 
day would have blamed him for punishinE those 
who had been traitors to both parties ; but ne dso 
condemned several, whose only crime was, that they 
bad done their duty to their king and country. The 
most conspicuous victim selected was the gallant 
Hugh O'Neill, whose brave defence of Ctonmel 
■houldhave recommended bim to the esteem of every 
brave man. O'Neill defended himself as a man and 
a soldier. He said that he had left an honourable 

• Tha RillimliiK icnniiil or Jein«T Birenl IcUI, If trill U no Unllcd, 
1* (Iven b;r I.iuliDn In his Mrnimrs, anlt ti in cdU^ln| aunpla of ra- 

" JaStn Bum, MtIhi On nma qngtUnn pot to tin *■ iba ml (tIs, 
wbMba&du WtbrhlniMJr), uugHnd, An Uvbdm juat u tx- 
■HI Uaftm marn, bmue he bail MHi anfifcd In ihc aam* auM 

-■DBitrr- T^ ^asoijr (ImuD) ragged, Itait Inland Mn| i eowniflnd 
«slfltr]i, Iba Bnfllah nailan might MitihiMla man lliririlililnr on- 
MMM ; Uiu ntrj Had bnn Imted by 6t 1it> fonrnniaiil Ar biyoal 
-tMt marila, or tbe nlea of nataa ; ncawUbaMndlBi wklch, O^ h^ 
■w.^ .._.. 11 ii^p EniitahilMtftLlBlnlSairlianii.rBblif' 
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nncb MUilWDilon la a perftct nftitukm ar Baron'* pin. 




in foreign service, to come to the assisU 
a countrymen ; that he had always acted 
Ibe part of an honourable enemy ; and that an un- 
just sentence could leave no stain on his honourable 
character. Ireton, notwithstanding, persuaded (he 
council of war to pronounce sentence of death j but 
Ludlow, and some of the other generals, interfered, 
representing the odium which such an execution 
would bring on the English name abroad, where 
O'Neill was known and respected. His life was 
consequently spared. 

The bigoted clergy saw in these calamities nothing 
but the means of confirming Itieir own power, and 
began to oppose Clanricarde as violently as they had 
Orraond. With foilyscarcely credible, they believed 
that the destruction of the royal authonty would 
clear the way for their favourite schemes of dom- 
inatjon, and thought that they could recover the 
island from the partianientarians when they pleased. 
Through their machinations, Ireton was enabled to 
seize the castle of Clare, and to threaten Galway 
before marching into winter-quarters. The Irish, at 
the close of the second campaign, were in a moat 
deplorable condition ; and the perverseness of faction 
lell but little reason to hope for any amendmcntf 
No preparations whatever were made fur the ensu* 
Ing campaign, while the commanders on the side of 
the parliament made the most vigorous exertions to 
bring the war to a speedy t«miiaaiion. 

During the winter Ireton died of the plague. Hia 
<^aracter, though not altogether faultless, waa more 
perfect than thatof moatofhis associates. He con- 
stantly protected the peasantry from the violence of 
the soldiers, and chi^cked the sanguinary excesses 
of Aetel and Sankey.* Like Ibe other fanatics of 
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that gloomy period, he thoroughly dete3ted poperv 
and all its professors, and deemed that its extermi- 
nation would be an acceptable service to the Al- 
mighty. ' On this account he showed no mercy to 
the ecclesiastics who fell into his hand, and always 
excepted the clergy from quarter; but to all others 
he was usually mild and merciful, though he showed 
some traces of a cruel disposition after the capture 
of Limerick. To the commonwealth of England 
he was a faithful and devoted servant, and would 
probably, if he had lived, have opposed his father- 
m-htw*s usurpation. 

A. D. 1653.-^Ludlow took the command on the 
death of Ireton, and soon began to act with vigour. 
Galway, the last considerable town held by the con« 
federates, submitted without resistance ; and \he dif* 
ferent leaders of Irish troops entered into negotia* 
tions for the transportation of themselves and their 
followers into the service of some foreign power* 
The first that submitted was Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
for which he was excommunicated by the prelates ; 
but O'Dwyer soon after followed the example, and 
the Earl of Westmeath was next added to the num- 
ber. Sir Phelim O'Neill, ttu9 beginner of this tedious 
war, again became conspicuous towards the close, 
and joining the Marquis of Clanricarde, captured the 
forts of Ballyshannon and Donegal. These places 
however were soon retaken; Clanricarde fled for 
safety to the isle of Carrick; but Sir Phehm fell into 
the hands of his enemies. When Fleetwood, whom 
Cromwell had appointed his deputy, landed, there 
scarcely remained a royalist force in Ireland. The 
nuncio's party, whose obstinacy and bigotry had 
caused the los*s of the country, suffered bitterly for 
their folly ; they sent ambassadors offering the crown 
of Ireland to the pope, the King of France, the King 

tbe ptrteh in wtiob the man was alain at Fetbard, and liaring oempeUad 
them to eaat lota, lunged Are «»i whom tlia loia Ml. 
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Spain, atri the Duke of Lorraine ; the proffer 
was everywhere rejected with contempt, and tlieir 
humble petitions for asaistance disdainrulty refused. 
Lrtlle pity was fell for the faie of men who had no- 
toriously alrased the most abundant means of defence, 
and who had exerted themselves strenuously to frus- 
trate every plan devised for their protection. 

Ckndcarde despatched the Earl of Castlehayen 
to inform the king of the desperate condition of 
Irish affairs, and in the mean lime, maintained a 

Eerilla warfare in the woods and mountains. At 
igth he received a letter from CViarlHS, desiring 
him lo consult for hia o^n safety. He applied to 
Pteetwood fora pass, which was readily panted, and 
submitted to the pariiament, on condition of not bein^ 
required to take any oath inconsistent with his duty 
to his sovereign. Lord Muakerry held out some time 
longer in the sooth-wcsl of Munster.bul was forced 
to surrender lo Ludlow, On the 28th of Septem- 
ber the English parliament declared, that " the rebels 
in Ireland were subdued, and the rebellion appeased 
and ended." 



offer ^^ 



K CHAPTER IV. 

Tkt gfvmwtlhan SdOcntnl. 

'fsB Irish war was now at an end ; the greater part 

of the nobility and gentry, with the flower of the 
army, had sought an asylum in foreijm lands ; the 
estates of the confederates were deserted rather than 
forfeited; and the English commonwealth prepared 
to put into execution a system of confiscation and 
plantation more extensive and complete than any 
that Elizabeth, James, or Charles had ventured even 
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to contemplate. The ordinance for the settling of 
Ireland amply proves, that the English parliament, 
notwithstanding its boasted attachment to liberty and 
justice, was by no means scrupulous in outraging 
those who were subjected to their power ; so true is 
the aphorism, that large bodies are insensible of 
sh^me, and that a collection of men will consent to 
acts of iniquity, from which each, individually, would 
have shrunk with horror. The first clause of this 
ordinance is very remarkable; it declares, that it 
was not the intention of the English parliament to 
extirpate the Irish nation !* Such a proposal had 
been actually made by some of the wilder fanatics, 
who deemed themselves commissioned by heaven to 
execute the same vengeance on the idolatrous pa- 
pists that the Jews did on the inhabitants of Canaan. 
In every age and country, since the introduction of 
Christianity, we find enthusiasts invariably preferring 
the denunciations of the Old Testament to the mer* 
cies of the New, and proclaiming themselves raUier 
the servants of a God of vengeance, than of a God 
of love. The advocates of such monstrous doc- 
trines, the mistaJien votaries of the Mosaic, rather 
than the Christian dispensation, have not yet quite 
disappeared,' but their numbers are now few, and 

* Th« people of England at this period, however, deemed that the toil 
of Ireland was abeolutely their own property* T'ith which they could do 
u they pleated, and looked upon the nativeii a« potweaaing no iighta, or 
at least none auperior to the heasis of the field. Ilarrington In his 
Oowna, a work which advocates the wildest principles of natural liberty, 

EKvely proposes, that Ireland should be leawMout to the Jews, and that 
and fbmied into a new Canaan. Nor doea ho perceive any incon- 
dsteney in thus sentencing an entire nation to degrading bondace, in the 
▼ery book in which he proves that all men are bom flree. This, however, 
Is not unparalleled ; fbr we are infbrmed that the proprletoraof alavesare 
the most vi<rient democmts In the United States. 

The connexion between Ireland and the Jews has engaged the attention 
of aeyeral other apecnlators. A late historian attempta to prove, that 
dM Irish are dsseended firom the ten tribes ; and Mr. liobbs, a member 
of the last Irlab pariiament, attempted to inrove, from the prophets aud 
•poealypae, that Ireland la the destined locality of the New Jsnnalcm ! 
tOM pniiei^ arfODiMit la, the ^milarity in aoaod and mom bacwasn 
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their LnDuence contemptible ; but id the Cromwelliaii 
age, and long afterward, such opinioas were boldly 
propagated and defended. lusteadof deeming inlof- 
eranl principles disgraceful, men seemed to Itink that 
the more sanguinary and riolent their espressioRS 
were the more they evidenced the sincerity of their 
attachment to pure religion. Not a few of the 
preachers of that period denounced from their pulpit 
the sparing of the papista as a heinous sin, and 
urged the godly to consummate the work of slaugh- 
ter, " even as Samuel had hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord at Gilgal,"* 

But though the lives of the Irish were spared, the 
English parliament felt no scruple respecting their 
properties. All the papists in the kingdom possess* 
ing more than ten pounds, were divided into four 
classes, each subjected to dilferenl degrees of for- 
feiture. 

"First, all persons who, before the 10th of No- 
vember, 1612, had contrived, acted, or aided the re- 
bellion, murders or massacres, which began in Octo- 
ber, IG41; and all Jesuits, priests, or other ecclesiaa- 
lies, who had any way contrived, aided, or abetted) 
and all persons who, since the Ist of October, 1641, 
had slain any person not bearing arms for the English, 
or who, not being then maintained in arms under 
the command and pay of the Irish against the Eng-; 
lish, had slain any person maintained in arms for the 
English ; and all persons who, being in arms against 
the parliament of England, should not lav them 
down in twenty-eight days, and submit to their au- 
thority, were excepted from pardon of life or estate. 

" Secondly, all persons (not being comprehended 
in any of the former qualifications) who had borne 
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conamand in the war of Ireland against the parlia- 
ment of England, were to be banished during the 
pleasure of the parliament, and to forfeit two-thirds 
of their estates, and their wives arid children to be 
assigned lands to the value of the other third where 
the parliament should appoint.'' 

" Thirdly, all persons of the popish religion (not 
bein^ comprehended in any of the former qualifica- 
tions), who had resided in the kingdom at any time 
from the 1st of October, 1641, to the 1st of March, 
1650, and had not manifested their constant ffood 
affection to the interest of the commonwealth of 
England, were to forfeit one-third of their estates, 
and to be assigned lands to the value of the other 
two-thirds where the parliament should appoint. 

" Fourthly, all other persons who resided in Ire- 
land within the time aforesaid, and had not been in 
arms for the parliament, or manifested their good 
affection to its interest, having an opportunity to do 
80, were to forfeit one-fifth of their estates. 

"Finally, the Marquis of Ormond, the Earls of 
Inchiquin and Roscommon, and Bramhal, the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Derry, were distinctly mentioned 
by name as obstinate malignants, and declared inca- 
pable of pardon for life, title; or estate." 

High courts of justice were erected for the trial 
of those who were accused of murder or massacre. 
These courts were constituted far differently from 
the ordinary tribunals of the country : they were in 
fact a species of courts-martial, in which the parlia- 
mentary officers sat both as judges and jurors : they 
were not very strict in regarding the letter of the 
law, or the strict rules of evidence : and they were 
inclined to severity equally by their prejudices and 
their interest. To the great astonishment of the 
Justiciaries, they found an unaccountable deficiency 
of victims, after the severest inquisition ;^-<not quite 
two hundred could be discovered, who coum be 
charged with illegal murders during all the excitement 
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of a ten years* war ; and the evidence against many 
or these was auch as wuuld be t-ejected id any court 
ofjuBtice, and perhaps by saiae courts-niiirtial. Lord 
Mayo in Cannaught, ana Colonel Bagnal in Munsier, 
were certainly condemned unjustly i and Lord Mus- 
kerry would have shared the same fate, had not & 
crowd of English selllera come forward, to bear 
^Tateful testimony to the protection which he had 
afibrded. In Ulaler, the onlyvtctim was Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, who. had been the first to lake up arms, aoA 
whose tumultuous followers were the perpetrators of 
the excesses on which the tale of Ihe pretended Irish 
massacre was founded. Nothing in the life of this 
unfortunate chieftain was so honourable as its leruii- 
naiion. He was repeatedly offered pardou and res* 
toration to his liberty and estate, if he would produce 
any material proof of his having received a com- 
iniasion from the king for his insurrection ; but hft 
affirmed to the last hour of his life, that he never 
possessed any such authority, and preferred death 
lo the propagation of an unjust calumny. 

It must be confessed, that the truth of this anec- 
dote is rather questionable. IE was originally nar- 
rated by a Protestant clergyman after the Restora- 
tion, when it was considered a matter of policy to 
malign the character both of the Irish and the par- 
liamentarians; and this story fines on one the stala 
of forgery, and on the Other subornation of peijury. 
That Sir Phelimjbrged a commission from the king, 
and affixed to it a seal taken from a patent of Lo3 
Charleniont's, is certainly possible j but how are we 
to account for the fact, that none of the Charleniont 
faniily knew any thing of such an occurrence, and 
that when Dr. Inland applied to the EarlofCharle- 
monl,hefoundthathehad no patent in his possession 
answering the description t That ilie parliamenta- 
rians wished to discover some proofs of the share 
that Charles was supposed to have in the Irish in- 
siuiectiOQi cannot be doubted -, and assuredly they , 
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had g^ood reasons to suspect him of secret participa* 
tioti. The character of the " royal martyr" for dn- 
plicity and falsehood was nnfortunately too noto* 
rioUs; and the transactions with Glamorgan fully 
prove, that if he did not stimulate the confederate 
Catholics to take up arms, he at least wished them 
success. On that occasion also, he showed that 
his solemn declarations in public were not unfre<> 

2uently at variance "vnth his private transactions^ 
lut even on the evidence of the narrators them-» 
selves, the. anecdote contains a vindication of the 
tmritans ; for they only promised life to O'Neill if 
ne produced tangible evidence of the king's suspected 
participation, not as has been insinuated, if he merely 
consented to brinjp^ forward the charge. 

The disposal of the forfeited estates was the next 
object that engaged the attention of the English par- 
liament. They determined that these should be dis- 
tributed according to the provisions of the Act -(17 
Charles I.), commonly called the Adventurers' Act, 
which had been passed at the commencement of the 
civil war. This statute provided that the lands of 
those who were in arms snould be distributed among 
such persons as. should advance nioney, and become 
adventurers in the reduction of Ireland. Two mil- 
lions -and a half of acres were to be assigned and 
allotted in the following proportions ; viz. each ad-^ 
venturer of 200/. was to navfe 1000 acres in Ulster ; 
of 300/., 1000 acres in Connaught ; of 460/., 1000 
acres in Munster ; and of 600/;, 1000 acres in Lein- 
ster, according to English measure. And out of 
these lands was to be paid a yearly quit-rent re^ 
served to the crown, viz. one penny per acre in 
Ulster, three halfpence in Connaught, twopence far- 
thing in Munster, and threepence for Leinster. And 
by the act, every person within three months after 
receiving his allotment, that should have 1000 acres 
in Leinster, 1500 in Munster, 2000 in Connaught, or 
9000 in Ulster, was to have power to erect a manor, 
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with a coorUbaron and a coiirt-leet, and all other 
privileges belonging to a manor, and wiih deodands 
and fiigntives' goods, &c. 

In [he year I6.'i3, preparations were made to put 
this act into execution, and an ordinance was issued 
for the satisfaction of the adventurers and soldiers.' 
By this decree, the forfeited lands in the counties of 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford, in the province 
ofMunster; the Kind's and Queen's counties; East 
and West Meatti, in the province of Leloster; Down, 
Antrim and Armagh, in the province of Ulster; 
together with the county of Louth, if necessary, ex- 
cept the barony of Atherdee, were to be charged 
with the money advanced by the adventiirers and 
the arrears of pay due to the soldiers, according 
to the rates before mentioned, and lo be divided be- 
tween them by baronies, tnolively by lot ; and for 
the Balisfaction of the arreara of the forces there, 
who should be immediately disbanded, several other 
proportions of forfeited lands were set out, particu- 
larly the lands beginning at one mile from the town 
of Sligo, and so wiiiding upon the coast, nor above 
four miles distant from the sea, whicli was called 
the mile line. 

Commissioners were appointed for putting this 
ordinance into execution ; for taking a survey of the 
forfeited lands, and appointing a court for receiving 
and hearing claims ; and by the instructions given 
I9 the commissioners, the second and third classes 
of Irish above mentioned, who forfeited one-tliird 01; 
two-tiiirds of their estates, were to be transplanted 
into the province of Connaughl, and the county □( 

Munir arWIcklDK mi elHotmn. u mm nw'^afflciev w (I«r IM 
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Glare, for the proportions to be allotted them, ex« 
cept the mile line ; which line was intended to col 
on the communication of the Irish with the sea, as 
the Shannon was to cut them off from the rest of 
the kingdom. 

Commissioners of delinquency, accordingly, sat 
at Atldone, to determine the qualifications of pa- 
insts ; and upon their decrees, other commissioners 
who sat at Loughrea, arranged the transplantation. 
Many of the Irish gentry did not take out their de« 
crees, and the transplantation was not completed at 
the Restoration ; although ail the lands of the Catho- 
lics were seized and sequestrated, and the surveys 
were in hand actually taking ; and being thus seized 
and sequestrated, they were by the Act of Settle- 
ment vested in the crown. 

The distribution of the greater part of Ireland thus 
made by the Cromwellians, was nearly as complete 
as that of Canaan by the Israelites ; the example by 
which the puritans declared that they were directed, 
and believed that they were justified. The principal 
sufferers were the Anglo-Irish nobility, wno were 
now plundered of their broad lands with as little 
ceremony as their ancestors had used to the native 
inhabitants. A new and strange class of proprietors 
took the place of the ancient aristocracy, and pre- 
served their acquisitions under every succeeding 
change. The Irish at the close of this civil war, and 
afterward, after the revolution, resigned their country 
and their estates with wondrous readiness, and sought 
an asylum in foreign lands. But the Cromwellians 
clung to the land which they had obtained, even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
showed that they in some degree merited their new 
acquisitions, by the resolute firmness they displayed 
in their defence. They were for the most part men 
of low origin, and mean education ; but enthusiasm 
gave them a stem dignity of character, which must 
eommand a certain diare of respect That th« act 
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which gave them the lands of the kingdom » 
unparalleled public rohbery, and the most atrc 
instanue of unprincipled spoliation recorded in any 
history, nobody can question. Few, however, felt 
any scruples at the period ; the country thev deemed 
was theirs by right of conquest — a righi which they 
supposed to give them absolute authority over the 
lives and properties of the vaoquished. ~ The suf- 
ferers were papists, and thffy had been taught to 
look on them as idolatrous blasphemers, whose pun- 
ishment was an acceptable serviee In the sight of 
heaven. There were some, however, whose con- 
sciences were not deluded by this miserable and 
blasphemous sophistry. Several of the soldiers re- 
Blored their lots lo the original proprietors for a 
trifling consideration, or generously bestowed it as 
a present. Others sold their lots to their officers ; 
and the writer has frequently seen the muster-rolls 
of the troops that had assigned their grants to their 
captains, gratuitously, or for a trifliuj; recompense. 
Tradition, in many instances, records that the offi- 
cers married the heiresses of the estates which they 
had been granted. And this is not improbable ; 
for so many of the nobility and gentry had either 
fallen in the war, or gone into exile, that the right 
of inheritance must in countless instances have 
vested in females. 

The land, however, seemed lilcely to be useless for 
want of cultivators. The Cromwelliana had shown 
little mercy during the war, and massacred the 
wretched peasantry by thousands; others they had 
transported as slaves to the plantations ; numbers, aa 
we have already seen, had entered into the service 
of foreign potentates.* The design of shutting up 
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the miserable remnant in Connanght was laid aside ; 
they were kept as bondsmen and slaves to the new 

groprietors ; and treated as the Gibeonites had been 
y Joshua. The CromweUians ruled their wretched 
serfs with a rod of iron : they looked upon them as 
an inferior species, a degraded caste, with whom they 
could not feel sympathy. The very n^me of Irish 
was with them and their descendants an expression 
of contempt, associated with ideas of intellectual and 
moral degradation. The peasants were forbidden to 
leave their parishes without permission ; and strictly 
prohibited from assf^mbling for religious worship, or 
on any other purpose. The Catholic clergy were 
ordered to quit the country, under pain of death ; 
and it was declared a capital offence to 'celebrate 
mass, or perform any of the ceremonies of Romish 
worship. Still there were a faithful few who lin-* 
gered near their beloved congregations, and in spite 
of the fearful hazard, alibrded their flocks the conso- 
lation of religion. They exercised their ministry in 
dens and caves ; in the wild fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, and in the deserted hogs. The CromweHians 
learned that the abominations of popenr were still 
continued in the land, and employed hlood-hounds 
to track tl|6 haunts of these devoted men. During 
the latter part of the seventeenth, and the early part 
of the eighteenth century, priest-hunting was a fa- 
vourite field-sport in Ireland. 

The character of the rude soldiers was soon 
changed by the possession of property. Enthusi- 
asm did not become extinct, but it was strangely 
mixed with more than an ordinary share of worldly 
prudence. This was first evidenced by the readiness 
with which the Irish army concurred in Cromwell*8 
usurpation. Originally the most hostile to his de-« 
signs, they suddenly discovered that his success was 

and befnir brooiht beAve ma at Pofitmnna, and I iwkinf blm If Im had ■ 
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SBnntial to the seoariiy of their new possessions, 
and thef willingly exerted themselves to invest him 
withdespotic power. Ludlow, who was a consistent 
republican, would have made some resistance, but 
fooitd hiDiaeir totally unsupported ; and when Henry 
Cfwnwell came over to sound the feelings of the sol- 
diers, hefound the great majority zealously attached 
la his father's interests. 

The original CromwelEians were as much opposed 
to the church of England as to the church of Rome. 
Prelacy was, in their view, an abomination second 
only to papacy; and they turned the established 
eiergy out of the churches without scruple. Many 
of them set up convenliclen in different parts of the 
country, some of which remain to this day; others 
became Quakers ; and others adopted some nonde- 
script form of worship, from the thousand and one 
secte that sprang up in England during the excite- 
ment of the civil w»r. The rigid and ascetic prin- 
cipiee of these fanatics soon j'ielded to the influence 
of property, and the enlivening effects of a genial 
climate. ThouRh traces of the " old covenanllug 
leaven" may still be found in the Prolestantism of 
Ireland, it is certain thai rigid morals and severe 
manners soon disappeared. In the reign of Charles 
II. the Cromwellians found an alliance with the 
churvh necessary for their interests, and quickly laid 
aside their scruples, and their dread of episcopacy. 
As new generations arose, the alliance between the 
established church and the descendants of the puri- 
tans became closer, and both joined in compelling 
the peasantry to pay for the support of the church. 
But the Cromwellians, though liberal enough with 
the tithes of the cultivators, were by no means in- 
clined to pay any thing out of their own pocket; 
and when the parsons applied for the lithe of agist- 
ment, which (tit exclusively on the gentry, they 
were suddenly stopped by a vote of the Irish par- 
liament, which declared that such a demand was 
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destructive of the Protestant interest ; and this vote 
had all the effect of an act of the legislature down 
to the time of the Union, when it was sanctioned 
by a positive law, and formed part of the bribe paid 
to the country gentlemen for sanctioning that mea- 
sure. Even during the protectorate, we find many 
of the puritanical pamphlets complaining of the *' said 
faUing-off among the brethren of Ireland ;" but be- 
fore half a century had been completed, the apos- 
tacy was perfect, and the English sectarians ceased 
to regard the Irish Protestants as possessing any 
share of that sanctity for which the original level- 
lers were so remarkable. ** I have eaten with thenit 
drank with them, played with them, fought with 
them— but I never prayed with them,^ is the de« 
scription given of the children of those puritans 
who had settled in Ireland, by an English visiter^ 
descended himself from the saints of Cromwell, but 
unfortunately perverted by the sinners of a later 
generation. 

The administration of justice was established on 
very simple principles; for the courts generally re- 
sembled those of a Turkish cadi, where the. presi- 
dent is at once judge and jury. It is not, however, 
true, as has been asserted bv some zealous Inshmen, 
that Cromwell systematically laboured to corrupt the 
bench. He certainly appointed several judges who 
were Scarcely fit to hold the situation of tipstaff in 
their own courts ; but to this he was forced by ne- 
cessity rather than inclination. The Irish bar was 
of very limited extent, and its members were all 
devoted to the royd cause. The English lawyers, 
indeed, furnished many devoted partisans of parlia- 
ment; but they could not be persuaded to accept 
situations in a country which they looked upon aa 
**a howling wilderness.** Donnegan, a man who, 
like Sir Matthew Hale in England, had forced respect 
from his political adversaries, was offered the situa- 
tion of chief-justice ; but he preferred an honourablo 
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poverty to holdingoffice under a usurper. The fact, 
however, of Buch an offer having; been made, proves 
that the protector was not anxious to corrupt the 
fountains of justice. The presidency of the courts 
ill Munster was given lo John Cooke, who had been 
employed aa solicitor-general for the parliament on 
the Iriai of Charles 1., and never did a more upright 
man sit on the bench. He was hanged as a regicide 
after the Restoration; but his memory is still hal- 
lowed in the traditions of the peasantry, and his pos- 
terity still reap the fruits of his virtues, in the respect 
shown to his descendants. 

Cromwell intrusted the g-overnment of Ireland to 
his son Henry, and a wiser choice he could not have 
made. Under his administration, the Ecandalous 
peculation of the commissioners of the forfeited 
estates was repressed, the violence of the soldiers 
restrained, and lepl protection afforded to the 
peasantry. The lord-deputy made a tour through 
the island, and formed a just estimate of its natural 
advantages. He was particularly struck with the fine 
harbours and noble bays on [he west coast, which 
afford so many facilities for commerce, but which 
still remain neglected. He devised several beneficial 
plans for rendering the great resources of Ireland 
available; but before any steps could be taken for 
their accomplishment, the protector died, and a new 
revolution removed Henry from a situation which 
he had liiled with equal integrity and ability. It is 
honourable to the character of Henry Cromwell, 
and the officers of the Irish army, that they were 
deeply impressed with the necessity of encouraging 
learning. They purchased, at their own expense, 
the magnificent library of Primate Usher, which his 
heirs were about to sell by auction, and kept it for a 
second college, which they intended to found in Dub- 
lin ; but after the Restoration, this, with many other 
useful projects, was laid aside, and this valuable col- 
lection transferred to the library of Trinity College. 
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' The protector has the merit of having first pro- 
jected the union of the Irish and English legisla- 
tures. • In his ** Instrument of Government," it was 
provided that Ireland should he represented by thirty 
members in the Imperial Parliament; but unfortu- 
nately he never put the plan into execution ; and his 
successors were not sensible of its advantages. In 
fine, the Crom wellian administration may fairly chal- 
lenge a comparison with the best of -those by which 
it was preceded, and with many of those that fol- 
lowed, so far as the supreme government was con- 
cerned ; but the local magistracies were of necessity 
intrusted to men wholly unfitted for responsible situ- 
ations. There are no materials for a history of Ire- 
land under the protectorate. The puritans were not 
a literary people, and were too much occupied in 
securing their new estates to write. The few sketches 
given have been chiefly derived from contemporary 
pamphlets, from collections of old letters preserved 
by a few families, and from tradition. It would 
have been easy to have drawn the picture in darker 
colours, and to have added traits of ferocious fanati- 
cism, sometimes ludicrous and sometimes disgust- 
ing; but the exposure of the foUies of religious en- 
thusiasm may be easily confounded with attacks on 
religion itself — may offend the sincerely pious, and 
furnish new weapons of attack to the profane. We 
have therefore touched these subjects as lightly as 
possible. Perhaps, however, enough has been said 
to enable the reader to form some idea of the Crom- 
wellian aristocracy, which, until very lately, under 
the title of the English party, or '* the Protestant 
ascendency," monopolized the government of Ire-* 
land. 

On the death of Oliver, Richard Cromwell became 
lord protector, and, though ably supported by his 
brother, soon felt the reins of government shpping 
from his hands. After his resignation, the parlia- 
oient, dreading the abilities of Henry Cromwell, 
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determined to remove him from the government, 
and, imagining that he would make a atniggle tu 

E reserve his aathority, sent over Sir Hardress Wal- 
tr, trilli orders to surprise the castle of Dublin. 
But Henry Cromwell was too wise and loo good to 
enter into any contest for the posseasion of power. 
He at once resigned his office, and retired to a small 
house in the Phceuix Park. With such little regard ' 
to his own private interest had this upright man 
administered the government, that he was detained 
some time by the want of a sufficient sum to pay 
the expenses of his passage to England. The new 
government had scarcely been installed, when aa 
unexpected revolution occurred, which terminated 
in the restoration of the royal authority, under cir* 
cumstanccs that can scarcely be pamlleled in the 
annals of any age or uation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

araliai-Tlu King-i Dreiarolioii 



A. D. 1660. — It has been already stated, that the 
Irish Puritans, after being raised from the rank of 
mercenary soldiers lo that of rich landed proprietors, 
began lo display more wisdom and prudence than is 
nsually found connected with enthusiasm. Several 
of the leaders became convinced, that their darling 
scheme of a republic was no longer practicable ; and 
though they had formerly deuounced mnnarctiy as 
inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Deity, they 
began now to discover that regal authority was 
necessary to the completion of their security. At 
the head of this party was Lord Broghill, a nobleman 
who had only joined Cromwell from private motives, 
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and WHO seems, under all circumstances, to hare 
preserved his attachment to monarchy.* During 
the king's exile, he maintained a confidential corre- 
spondence with Ormond and others of the royal 
eouncil, and used all his influence with Cromwell to 
procuire favour and protection for the cavaliers. 
His first associate was Coote, the most unprincipled 
and sanguinary of the parliamentary leaders; but 
though his hands were still red with the slaughter 
of the king's friends, Coote entered into the scheme 
of restoration with a violent zeal, which threatened 
to ruin the plot by precipitating the attempt. The 
conspirators were soon joined by Lord Montgomery, 
Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir OHver St. George, Sir 
Audley Mervyn, and other distinguished puritans; 
but the suspicions of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners were awakened, and Broghill was subjected 
to a strict examination. His profound dissimulation 
saved him. He denounced monarchy as a ** ruinous 

* The ftrilowinf anecdote is related very circamntantially by Maurice, 
an bistorian of aome authority. From some of his frienda in the exiled 
flourt, BroijrhiU learned that Charles admired the personal charms of the 
Lady Frances, Cromwell** daughter, and was by no means averse to an 
alliance with her. Having obtained the king's permission to sound the 
protector on the subject, Broghill communicated the matter to CromwelPs 
wife and dau^ter, and then caused a rumour or it to be spread abroad 
in London. Soon after he presented himself to Cromwell, and being 
asked, " What nevvs in the city ?" aAer some affected delay, replied, 
** Every one reports that you are about to give your daughter Francss to 
tJI^ king.*'—** Well," asked Cromwell, '* and what do the fools think 9( 
itr— ** All like it, and I think it the wisest thing you csn do, if it can 
te accomplished." Cromwell, who had first looked upon the matter as 
a jsft, now began to view it in a more serious light, and asked, ** Do 
you really think so ton r Broghill s vailed himself of the opening, and 
urged the measure by some very powerAil reasons. Cromwell heard 
hm with great attention ; and when he had concluded, paced the apan- 
ne/it i|i silence, obviously agitated by violent emotions. At length, 
turning to Broghill, he said, ** The king would never fbrgive me the 
death of his fhther." Broghill was aflraid to eonlbss that he had already 
PMmneneed a negotiation ; but promised to use every exertion to effeot 
a reconciliation. Cromwell, however, still repeated, '* The king cannot, 
an4 will not, fbrgive the death of his fhther.** Broghill then retired, and 
tevlnc informed Cromwell's wifb and daughter of his Aulnre, beg^ 
IJbat they would exert their influence ; but the despair of obtaining aiop 
aere fbrgtveneM rendered tint praceetor deaf to thtar remonstrances an4 
•atnaiief. 
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wickedness ;" averred that he would sooner die than 
give "the Lord's herilaee to strangers ;" and was 
scarcely dismisxed when he prepared for the instant 
executiun or hia designs. The towns which had ao 
opportunely revolted to Cromwell, were now tho 
first to declare for Charles. He whh proi^laimed at 
Yoiighal, Bandoii. aiid Kinsale, amid the loudest 
acclamations. Galway wus secured by Coole, nnd 
a sudden attack gave the conTederales possession 
of Dublin. Sir Hardreas Waller, haviug been one 
of the late king's judges, had reason to Tear that this 
change would terminate iii hia dc.alnictioii, and 
therefore resisted it most obstinately ; but he wae 
besieged in the c;astle of Dublin, and being forced to 
surrender in a few days, was sent as a prisoner to 
England. Ludlow, on the first news of these events, 
hastened over to resume the government of Ireland 
and restore the commonwealth! but, when he arrived 
in the bay of Dublin, he found that orders had been 
issued for his arrest, and he therefore retired to 
Duncaiuion, the eovemor of whieh atiti continued 
faithful to Ihe parliament. All the exertions, how- 
ever, of this zealous republican were unavailing. 
The Cromwellians were not to be checked in their 
new career of loyalty; and Ludlow returned to 
London, where the equivocal proceedings of Monk 
had begim to give general alarm. 

A convention was summoned to meet in Dublin; 
and the king's declaration at Breda being presented 
to this assembly, it was received with the moat tu- 
multonua Joy. A present of twenty thousand pounds 
to the king, four tliousand to the Duke of York, and 
two thousand to the Duke of Gloucester, was voted 
by acclamation ; and Bro^hil I's prudent proposal to 
make some conditions with the new sovereign was 
rejected. An invitation to Ireland was sent to 
Charles, which would have Iwen accepted, but for 
the new revolution which Mouk efTetted in England. 
On the 39th of May, Charlea was restored to the 
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thitme of his ancestore ; and the British common- 
wealth ceased to exist. 

The condition of Ireland at the Restoration waa 
the most extraordinary possible. The old inhabit- 
ants and the new adventurers, the Catholics and the 
Protestants, hated each other most cordially; and 
there was scarcely less animosity between the dif<' 
ferent sects into which the Protestants were divided# 
The Catholics were naturally the most impatient^ 
They hoped now to recover the estates which they 
had lost by their fidelity to the monarch that had 
been just restored ; and those who had been declared 
innocent by Cromwell were foremost in demanding 
restoration of their property. A few more violent 
than the rest did not wait for tedious forms of laWf 
and at once ejected the intruders from their lands f 
and thus afforded their enemies a pretext, of which 
they were not slow in availing themselves. The cry 
of a new rebellion was raised. Agents were sent 
over to England, where every report unfavourable to 
the Irish was then received with peculiar avidity 9 
and such was the effect of the clamour, that in the 
act of indemnity, all who had at any time aided or 
abetted the Irish rebellion, were expressly excluded^ 
Another clause enacted, that no estates disposed of 
by the parliament or convention should be restored 
to the original proprietors ; and it was not without 
the fiercest opposition that an exception was inserted 
of ** the Marquis of Ormond, and other Protestants 
of Ireland." 

The provisional government which the puritans 
had established in Dublin, rigorously put m force 
the most severe ordinances which had been issued 
against the Catholics. They were not allowed to 
quit their places of residence without special per- 
mission. All assemblies of the gentry were strictly 
prohibited, and every effort made to prevent theur 
electing agents to lay their just claims before the 
Jdng. These arbitrary exertions were powerfully 
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seconded bf tbe English parUament, anxious at once 
to retain its usurped authority over Ireland, sad to 
preserve the support of a powerful body of adherents, 
in case of any future contest with the crown. The 
king had no eooner arrived in London, than addreHsea 
were sent up by both Houses of pHrlianient, repre- 
EEDting tlie dangers to be dreaded froni the violence 
of certain natives of Ireland ; and Charlea was 
obliged to issue a proclamation for apprehending 
Irish rebels, and fur securing all adventurers and 
Boldiere in the possession of the lands ihey then 
held, until legally evieted, or his majesty, by advice 
of parliament, should take further order therein. 

The case of the Irish Catholics has been so stu- 
diously and atrociously misrepresented, that a brief 
statement of tbe leading particulars is necessary. 
The imputed massacre of the Protestants has always 
been the excuse urged for the extensive spoliation 
to which they were subjected; and yet a moment's 
eKaminatioti will siiOice lo show, that this massacre, 
whether real or fictitious, has nothins whatever to 
do with the question. The murders liiat have been 
so ofUtn mentioned were all committed in the north 
by the people of Ulster, before any of the confede< 
rate Catholics had taken up arms. Tlie forfeited 
lands lay principally in Leinster and Munster; and 
their proprietors not only had no share in the alleged 
atrocitiesibutdenouncediheminihe severest terras.* 
The war of the confederates was in no sense of the 
word a rebellion. The Lords of the Pale took up 
arms to defend themselves, and the cause of their 
king and country, against the unprincipled FarsonB, 
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and his vile supportera. During the entire^contest^ 
they professed a zealous attachmeDt to the royil 
causes and were ready to support the king with their 
lives and properties. The war which had been pro- 
tracted by the artifices of Ormond, prevented them 
from giving Charles such efficient assistance in his 
contest with the parliament as they eagerly desired ; 
but after the peace, or rather truce, of 1646, they 
had sent him aids both of men and money. Two 
solemn treaties, in 1646 and 1648, had been concluded 
between them and their sovereign, by which they 
were promised security for their religion, liberty, and 
property. In consideration of these promises, they 
had boldly maintained their sovereign's right against 
Cromwell, as long as they possessed the means of 
resistance, and rejected the authority of the usurper, 
even after England and Scotland had acknowledged 
his sway. The loss of their estates was, in fact, 
the consequence of their desperate fidelity; for they 
might easily have secured them by early submission 
to the English parliament. 

It is doubtful whether Charles had the power of 
doing justice to these men : it is certain that he had 
not the inclination. Ormond persuaded him that 
the puritans had unconsciously done him a great ser- 
vice by establishing an English interest in Ireland, 
and accomplishinff the favourite schemes of his 
father and grandfather, — an extensive plantation. 
He easily showed that the new proprietors would 
be more subservient than the rightful owners, as 
the existence of their property entirely depended on 
their support of the government ; and proved how 
much more valuable were subjects ready to purchase 
favour than those who possessed weighty claims on 
gratitude. None of the Stuarts were remarkable for 
preferring principles to policy; and Charles was 
troubled with fewer scruples than any of them. He 
■aw that to act justly was a work of difficcdty and 
danger, and one in which virtue should be its own 



reward; but an iniquitous cuurse he knew to 
safe and profitable, and his choice was ii^stai 
decided. 

Though Charles had not yet become the pensionej . 
and hireling of France, he was in Eome degree ak 
ready dependent upon the French king, who advo*- 
cated the eause of the Irish Catholics. The queeOf. 
mother, and other influential personages, also werq 
dixpoBed to view them with favour ; and not a fevc 
of them, who had accompanied the king into exil^ 
and served him faithfully under all calamities, had 
personal claims on his regard. The Protestant offi.. 
cere, who had eerved under Ormond previous to ihB , 
peace, whom Cromwell had refused to pay, clam* 
oured for their arrears ; and the king was forced t^ 
irresistible circumstances to undertake the perplex- 
ing task of making some arrangement of the aflairs 
of Ireland. Various plans were proposed and ex- 
amined in the privy-council, and rejected as imprac- 
ticable. The council, indeed, had resolved aa a pre- 
limiaary that the Cromwellians should be secured 
in Iheir possessions ; and the only difficulty waoi 
how the claims of others should be satisfied. At 
length, a scheme was devised by Lord Brogliill, now 
created Earl of Orrery, Sir John Clotworthy, and 
Sir Arthur Mervyn, by which the forfeited lauds not 
belonging to the Cromwellians should be fomned 
into a common stock, from which the innocent or 
meritorious Irish might he compensated, or repriaed, 
as it was termed. Charles eagerly embraced a plan 
that promised to relieve him from his embarrassmenti 
and published his celebrated declaration for the set- 
tlement of Ireland. 

The Rrst two clauses of this declaration conJirm 
the adventurers and soldiers in the possession of all 
lands, except such as had belonged to the church, 
which had been assigned them for money advanced, 
or arrears of pay. Officers who had served in the 
jroyat army i>efore June, 1649, were to receive landa 
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as n satisfaction for their arrears, at the rate of twelve 
and sixpence in the pound, and an equal dividend 
of whatever should remain of their security. Prol- 
MtantBjWhoee estates had been given to adventurers, 
were to be restored, and the adventurers reprised, 
Vithoiit bein^ accountable for the meme profits. 
Tnnocent papists were to be restored, and Ihe per- 
sons in posseBsion of their land repl'lsed; imt no 
p^ist wss to be restored to an estate lying within a 
corporate town, for it was deemed necessary to keep 
aB the corporations in the hands of Protestants. 
Snch persons, however, were to be reprised in the 
neighbourhood. Papists who had submitted to the 
Cromwellian arrangement, and taken lands in Con- 
naught, were to be bound thereby, and not relieved 
from their own act. Those who had joined the 
king in his exile, and served under his banners, were 
to be restored to their estates, but not until the per- 
sons in possession had been reprised. Additional 
ffrants were made to Ormond and Inchiquin, who 
bad been restored to their estates by an act of the 
English parliament. Grants of TorTeiled lands were 
made to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and some others; 
and thirty-six of the Irish nobility and gentry, spe- 
cially named as objects of his majesty's peculiar 
favour, were ordered to be restored, on the same 
conditions as those who had served under the royal 
ensigns abroad. Those who had not been assigned 
lands in Connaught wer« to be restort^d Rrst, and 
the rest in the order of the establishment of their 
hmocency. The settlement was to be confirmed by 



Ifis m^esty accepted, as a free gilt from the advei^^ J 
farers find soldiers, half of their rent for two yeai"' 
tb be ajiplied to his service, and that of eminent si 
teren m his cause. Those who had contrived t 
seisure of the castle of Dublin, and all who had _ 
■hare in the trial aitd execution of the late king, weM ., 
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excluded from the benefitof Die declaration. Lands 
belonging to corporations were to be restored, and 
the poBsessora reprised. 

Ttie Protestant royalista complained bitterly of the 
clause which sentenced them to receive only a com- 
position for their arrears, while the CromwetUans, 
the enemies of the king, received full paynieDt. 
They asserted, and not without justice, that hia 
majesty had aacrlGced hjs most faithful friends to 
his roost inveterate enemies. The Catholics were, 
with as much reason, indignant at fiuding that the 
restitution of their estates was to tie delayed until 
those in possession had been reprised. But when 
they found that the commissioners for executing 
the declaration were men bound to the adventnren 
and soldiers by interest and inclination, and thitt I 
the instructions given to these coniniissioners w 
framed in a spirit most hostile to the Irish, they w 
filled with melancholy apprehensions. The qualiS* 
cations of innocence are supposed to have been | 
framed by Ormond, and were studiously contrived td I 
prevent any of that nation from obtamingaaentencf I 
.^f acquittal. I 

"" man was to be restored as an innocent papist I 
.__. it or before the cessation of the year 1643, had 
.^n of the royal party, or lived within the quarten 
tf the confederate Catholics, except the inhabit glqU i 
t Cork and Youghal, who had been forcibly eir I 
lulled from their nabitations, and driven into tha 
nstile lines by the fanatics that had settled in thesa 1 
IS. No man was to bo deemed innocent whft | 
actively engaged in the confederacy before 
e of 1G4S, or who had adhered to the nuncio^ J 
clergy, or the papal power, in opposition to 
toyal authority; or who, having been excommi 
cated for his adherence lo that authority, had ac- 
knowledged himself an offender, and obtained abso- 
lution. Whoever derived his title from persons 
guiltv of these crimes — wAeever claimed hu estate im 

Fa 
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1 the Enrii^ 

KqnarterB hnd held correspondence with the conteU 
' — 'tas, or sat in their councils, or acted under th^ 
__ Riniissiuit — whoever employed agents to treat will 
iny foreign power for bringing forces into Irelaod 
"r acted in siich negotiations, or harassed the ct 
jy as "Tories" (a name given to the independeft 
jUeriUa parlies), before the departure of the MarqtiS 

mmt Clanncarde,— were all to be considered ar -" ' 

■ante rebels, and incapable of restitution. 
mi' It is not necessary to contrast these docutnentt 
lllrith the iiidulgence shown lo the republicans tud^ 
K^B^icides, in order to point out their monstrous lol 
Kvuity. No person who has carefully read the RiM 
[^judiced narrative of the civil war can heailata t| 
■confess that they exhibit an utter disregard of eve 
I the appearance of justice. The article that sentenct. 
Kftose to farfeiture who had resided within the liDB 
Vaf the confederates was especially remarkable ; f 
lit waa notorious that the lords-justices would n 
KlpBrmit the Catholic gentry to reside anywher 
f and had issued proclamations banishing, on pain 0, 
I death, all those who sought refuge in Dublin. 
\ Tha partiamenl and the people of England, o 
I Bther hand, regarded the declarations as too favoiM 
■bis to the papists! Taken individually, there | 
not on the earth a more noble and generous peof 
(ban tlie English; but taken collectively, there a 
fcw that have committed grosser acts of nationj 
l!lq}ustice. Appeals made to their pride, their paf 
r wm, or their prejudice, have frequently been foua^ 
IRore effectual than a ealm address to their hoiiooi 
or their generosity. It -was the same in the frM 
states of antiquity, and appears to be pnrt of the pen 
rily paid for freedom. The Athenians plunder" 
the islands of the ^gean without scruple ; the R 
mans telud on the Arician lands without c 
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scnndinS' to produce the shadow of a claini ; and the 
Englishbelieved that in disposing of the lands of Ire- 
land they gave away what was absolutely Iheir own. 
The "jery peasants spoke of the country aa our king- 
dom, of Ireland, just jta, in the beginning of the 
American war, Ihey talked of our colonies ; and 
there was not one who did rot feel himself elevated 
in his own opinion by this fancied participation in 
sovereignty over another people. It was also a set- 
tied maxim in what may be called the political econ* 
omy of the day, that Ireland should be sysleraatically 
depressed, in order to prevent her from becoming a 
formidable rival of England. Her great nataral re- 
sources, her fertile soil, her noble rivers, her capa- 
cious harbours, were viewed with jealousy and sus- 
picion, as means of securing future independence, 
and raising her to an eminence that would eclipsg 
the glory of her illustrious rival. The puritans 
promised to avert this terrible consummation. They 
offered, if their ascendency was secured, to crush the 
energies of Ireland, lo render the bounties of Provi- 
dence unavailing, to produce wretchedness where 
God had given plenty, and to spread desolation 
where Nature had created a paradise. The English 
accepted the offer, and the Cromwellians kept their 
promise to the letter- 

A. D. 1681. — The new parliament that met in 
Dublin was composed of the most heterogeneous 
materials. The House of Lords contained lie shat- 
tered remnant of the ancient nobility— a body of 
nien that might then challenge comparison with the 
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proudest aristocracy in Europe. But the House of 
CommOQg cousisted of the soldiers and adventurers 
who had seized on the corporations — men that had 
risen from the very lowest ranks, and were perfectly 
ignorant of the most ordinary usages of civilized so- 
ciety. The most whimsical and estraordinary anec- 
dotes are traditionally told of the strange exhioitions 
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made by these men as magistrates* and country 
gentlemen ; but they were themselves perfectly un- 
conscious of their deficiencies. Spiritual pride and 
consummate impudence, founded equally on ignn- 
ranee and self-sufficiency, brought them through all 
the scrapes in which they were frequently involved, 
whenever they came into contact with the crown 
or the Upper House. One of the first objects that 
engaged the attention of the new parliament was 
the restoration of the Established Church, Which, it 
was supposed, would encounter the most determined 
opposition. But Ormond, by whose advice the gov- 
ernment was chiefly directed, had a plan for over- 
coming the scruples of the puritans which was found 
of womlrous efficacy. He brought on the question 
of the church establishment prior to the considera- 
tion of the settlement of estates : and the puritans, 
more careful of their new lands than their old prin- 
ciples, cheerfully assented to the revival of prelacy 
and the liturgy, the* destruction of which had been 
their primary object in t^ng up arms against their 
sovereign. With equal readiness they concurred in 
censuring their own old '* solemn league and cove- 
nant," and in condemning their former oaths of as- 
sociation. Their next proceeding was a curious 
sample of the kind of justice that the new ascendency 
desired to establish. They voted an address to the 
lords-justices that the term should be adjourned and 

* One. If fbr nothing bat its ingenuity, deserves to be recorded. A 
worthy magistrate, having occasion to write the word '• nsage,** con- 
trived to spell it wlthoot aring a single letter of the original word ; his 
Improved orthography was yowzitch. When some remarks were mads 
on similar feats, he averred that " nobody could spell with pens made 
flrom the quills of Irish geese !» The (Ulowing letter, ascribed to tlM 
Mme worthy, is said to be still in exlstenee. 

*' Dksr John, 
**I slnd you 8 pups Ibr your 3 sisters, whioh are t bitchss. 

'^lam, 
'^Tour brethrsQ in the Lord, 

« Castle, JuTU 9th 1063." 



the eonrts of Ian shut iip, in order to prevent the 
reveraal of outlawries and the ejectment of adven- 
turers or soldiers before their titles should be ad' 
justed by statute. Itie House of Lords refused, at 
first, CO assent to such an open violation of the con- 
stjtution; but they were finally persuaded to concur 
in the address ; and the lords-jiislices complied with 
tiie request. 

A few Roman Catholics had heen returned to this 
parliament by the counties, and one or two boroughs 
that still retained their affections for the " old fami- 
lies." The presence even of these gave great pain 
to the puritans ; they believed theraaelves polluted 
by coming into contact with the idolatrous papists, 
and determined on their removal. A bill for impos- 
1 oath of qualification was hastily pi-epared; 



them by a vote of the house, declaring thut all the 
members should take the oath of supremacy, and 
receivethesacrament from thehandeofthe primate; 
hnt the lords-justices condemned the resolution as 
an invasion of the royal prerogative. This notable 
attempt to degrade a solemn ordinance of religion is 
the more remaricable, as the majority of those who 
voted for it were themselves at heart dissenters, and 
believed the sacraments of the Chureh of England 
impure and unchiistian. Disappointed in theii' ef- 
forts, the puritans lost their temper, and exclaimed 
violently against the unreasonable partiality of the 
government to papists. With more prudence they 
had recourse to a policy which, uuder similar cir- 
cumstances, has been frequently found effective in 
Ireland. They revived the rumours of plots and 
conspiracies, averred that the papists were on the 
point of raising a new insurrection, and by this 
means contrived to cover the obnoxious parly with 
additional odium, at a time that they had to contend 
with them for the it estates, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Acta 9f SetUemtnt and EaeplanaHim,. 

Tbs great business of the Irish parliament was the 
formation of an act for the settlement of the king- 
dom pursuant to the king's declaration. In the 
House of Commons it was resoWed to adhere strictly 
to the terms of that instrument, which had been 
worded so as to exclude almost all the Irish ; but 
the lords would by no means concur in such a deter- 
mination. They naturally sympathized with the 
ancient gentry of the land, and felt indignant at see- 
ing their properties usurped by men of low extrac- 
tion, by whose vulgarity they were disgusted, by 
whose presumption they were subjected to annoy- 
ance and insult. At the head of those who deter- 
mined to do something for the old proprietors stood 
the Earl of Kildare, a nobleman possessing the old 
undaunted spirit of the Greraldines — strong m hered* 
itary power and historic name — fortified by exten« 
sive connexions — and supported by Ormond, now a 
duke, whose proxy he held. The principal object 
to which the attention of this party was directed 
was the enlargement of the fund for reprisals. It 
was found that the commissioners had been guilty 
of the most scandalous practices in granting these; 
that they had rejected the claims of those whom' the 
king had nominated, and those who served under 
his ensigns abroad and shared the calamities of his 
exile, under pretence that there was no means of 
reprising the present possessors ; and that they had 
clandestinely granted the lands allotted for reprisals 
to their particular friends. The lords insisted on a 
clause for the revocation of these fraudulent grants. 
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" Another and more important clause tended greatly 
to diminiah the claims of the adventurers. The 
English parliament, not content with their lavish 
distribution of the lands of Ireland by the J7th of 
Charles 1.," acted on what they called the Doubling 
Ordinance- This document declared that whoever 
advanced one-fourlh more than his original adven- 
ture should have the whole doubled on account, 
and reireive iands as if the double sum had been ac- 
tually paid; and that, if the adventurer refused to 
advance this fourth, any other person, on paying it, 
should reap the same advantage on repaying the 
adventurer the sura he had originally advanced 1 
Sir John Clolworthy, vvho had been lately created 
Lord Massarene, was a prime agent in procuring the 
enactment of this ordinance. He had, at the time, 
purchased up the shares of several adventurers j and 
he now zealously contended that the king was 
bound by the terma of the agreement. Kildare re- 
plied that this ordinance could not be considered of 
the same validity as an act of pariiamenti that the 
money raised in obedience to it had l>een used to pay 
the English army then Rgbttng against the king: 
and that it was absurd Co require the sacrifice of at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand acres, for which 
no consideration whatever had been received. In 
spite of Massarene's opposition, Kildare's clause, en- 
acting that the adventurers should lie aaliafied only 
for the money advanced, and no n)Ore, was carried. 
The heads of the bill were nt length finally deter- 
mined. A copy was laid before the lords-justices, 
and by them tr.inamitted to England : whither went 
also commissioners from both bouses of parhament, 
and accredited agents, to plead the cause of the Irish 
Catholics. 

Jiondon became now the scene of the intrigues by 
which the fate of Irish property was lo be decided. 
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The adventurers and soldiers raised a considerable 
sum of money to bribe the English council; and 
the Irish House of Commons had secured the favour 
of the Duke of Ormond by voting him a present of 
thirty thousand pounds. A stronger ground of hope 
was the favour of the English people, now fully 
awakened to the importance of the contest, and 
more prejudiced than ever against the Irish and the 
papists by the mass of calumnies which, tiirough 
the means of their numerous friends .and relatives, 
the CromweUians zealously circulated throughout 
England. The Irish had neither money nor friends ; 
nor did they atone for this deficiency by patience or 
prudence. Ormond, anxious to secure an interest 
with all parties, judiciously advised them to assume 
an humble tone, to appeal to the king's mercy, and 
to win favour by promises of future submissive be- 
haviour. The Irish suspected the duke's sincerity, 
and so far were perfectly right ; but they rejected 
his advice and spumed his assistance, in which 
they were decidedly wrong. With the fatality that 
marked all their measures, they chose as their patron 
Richard Talbot, afterward Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
had been a companion of the king in exile, and was 
a persona] friend of the Duke of York, but who on 
this occasion greatly overrated his own influence 
and that of his patron. The Irish rested their claims 
upon right and justice. They contrasted their un* 
shaken loyalty with the conduct of those who had 
brought their monarch to a spafibld ; s^d boldly 
claimed the fulfilment of the articles of peace that 
had been established in 1648. This demand was 
utterly inconsistent with the scheme of establishing 
an English interest in Ireland, of which Charles de- 
clared himself the patron ; and the Irish rightly at- 
tributing this determination to the Duke of Ormond 
sent Talbot to remonstrate with him on the subject 
Talbot expostulated more like a soldier than a states- 
man. He challenged the duke to single combat. 
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Ormond had no inclination to fight; he therefore 
comi^ained to the council. Talbot was instantly 
committed to the Tower, and only released on mak- 
ing humble submission. 

This was a bad omen for the Irish, and might have 
shown them the danger of urging their claims with 
offensive vehemence. But they still persevered, 
and thus displeased Charles, who looked upon every 
concession made to them as an act of free grace 
and favour, and offended the privy council, many 
of whom were personally concerned in waging war 
against the late king. In the mean time, the popular 
clamour against the Irish was increased by every 
artifice that avarice and malignity could devise ; and 
as the English happened just then to labour under 
one of their periodical fits of insanity,. they were 
easily made the dupes of designing men. Tales the 
most absurd were invented and believed — calumnies 
not merely improbable, but physically impossible, 
were not found too gross for public credulity. The 
lie refuted to-day was simply repeated on the mor- 
row, and met general credence : again it was proved 
false, and again as regularly proclaimed as a fact. 
Charles had formed his determination from the very 
beginning, and had only protracted the discussion in 
the hope of finding some reasonable pretext for dis- 
missing the Irish claimants. The Cromwellians saw 
his difliculties, and chance supplied them with the 
means of extrication. One of the agents appointed 
by the Irish was Sir Nicholas Plunket, who had 
taken an active part in the ruinous conferences at 
Jamestown, and whose name was actually signed to 
the tender of the crown of Ireland to the pope. A 
draft of this document, how obtained Heaven only 
knows, was procured by the Cromwellian agents, 
and laid before the council. Charles affected indig- 
nation and surprise to perfection. An order was 
made that no further petitions should be received 
from the Irish, who had been already fully heard; 

Vol. II.— G 
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end Sir Nicholas Plunket was forbidden to appear 
in his majesty's presence. The bill, including* the 
severe qualifications of innocencyi received the royal 
sanction, and soon after passed both houses of the 
Irish parliament. 

The public history of this important transaction 
is not very intelligible. It is difficult to discover the 
reasons that induced the king to prefer the enemies 
of the royal authority to those who had been the 
most zealous friends of himself and his family. The 
dread of a new civil war, from the excited feelings 
of the English people, will scarcely account for the 
readiness with which he consented to the arrange- 
ment, though it certainly was a very influential mo- 
tive ; and the scheme of establishing an English in^ 
terest in Ireland, could have little charms for a mo- 
narch whose entire reign showed an utter disregard 
of the interests of the nations that were cursed by 
such a ruler. We do not possess nny secret memoirs 
of the early part of this disgraceful reign ; and the 
private documents that have been collected are so 
lillod with notorious falsehoods, that we cannot place 
confidence in a single statement that they contain. 
Indolence, and an anxiety to put nn end to perplexing 
contests, was probably the principal cause of his 
precipitate decision.* 

Besides confirming and extending the declaration 
and instructions, and providing for the appointment 
of commissioners to hear and decide claims, the act 
provided for the restoration of all church lands, and 
the estates of Trinity College. Power was given to 
the commissioners, during seven years, to plant Pro- 
testant colonics on lands not restored; and they 
were granted full authority to erect another college, 
to be of the University of Dublin, to be called by 

* Some of the ProiMtant hhloriana eraTRly amljin an the caoae, and 
tlMjiiatiflcailonofiliekiiigV robbery and inmtiiude, ibai,** beiiiira Pro- 
twtani klnvi he could iioC tniM paiNMt aabjwta ;** and many yearn have 
DM eUp|wa ahioe aucb an arminwDt would have beeo deemed, cooelu- 
tArt. Bui, uafljrtanaiely (br Uila reaaonlng, CharlM wia at the tima 
•eomlyt^ptat Uaueir. 
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the name of the King's CoUegre, to be endowed with 
instates of the yearly value of 2000/., and to be 
governed by sucn statutes as his majesty should ap- 
point. The two latter clauses have ever since re- 
mained a dead letter. 

The Act of Settlement was received with indigo 
nation by all th^ parties interested in its operation, 
and by none with fiercer anger than the adventurers 
and soldiers, for whose interests it best provided. 
The number of the Irish nobility and gentry nomi- 
nated by the king to be restored in full, as objects 
of special favour, had been increased, which the 
puritans deemed an unpardonable partiality to " the 
popish interest," as they expressed it, though several 
of the nominees were Protestants. The restoration 
of church property was scarcely less offensive to 
men, who in their secret souls detested prelacy as 
much as papacy. And finally, the clause enacting 
that no adventurer should be satisfied for more money 
than he had really advanced, in the language of 
Hotspur, 



-" comes me cranking in, 



And cuts me flrom the best of all my land, 
A huge hair*moon, a monstrous cantle out." 

Tlie royalist Protestant officers found their se- 
curity greatly diminished by some clauses of the 
act, especially by several large grants which were 
made to the Earl of Leicester and others. The Irish 
Catholies complained loudly and justly that they had 
not been heard fully before the council, and that their 
agents had not been consulted in framing the act. 

The onl^ person capable of managing the compli- 
cated affairs of Ireland was the Duke of Ormond. 
He ha^ been the chief instrument in bringing about 
the confusion and disarrangement which prevailed ; 
and on him the task of restoring order necessarily 
devolved. He came over as lord-lieutenant with 
unusual pomp, and was received with great warmth 
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by all parties, each hoping that lie would he the ad- 
vocate of their claims, n The commissioners appointed 
to consider the qualifications of innocency were 
Englishmen ; they had been carefully selected on 
account of their attachment to the cause of Protest- 
ant ascendency; but they acted with more impar- 
tiality than the government either expected or de- 
sired. Rigorous as the quahfications of innocency 
had been made, in the first month of trials thirty- 
eight were pronounced innocent, and only seven inno- 
cent ; in the second, seven were declared guilty, and 
fifty-three acquitted; in the third, seventy-seven 
were found innocent, and only five condemned. This 
was a result which nobody had anticipated. Or- 
mond, who had devised the entire plan of the qualifi- 
cations and commissions, was confounded. The 
Cromwellians, fearing that their plunder was about 
to be wrested from their hands, boldly determined to 
take up arms. A committee of the officers who had 
served in Cromwell^s army met to organize the 
scheme of a general insurrection, and laid a plan for 
seizing the castle of Dubhn. The House of Com- 
mons was in a violent rage at theprobability of 
seeing justice done to the papists. They presented 
an address to the lord-lieutenant, requiring him to 
make the qualifications still more rigorous, and sug- 
gesting such alterations as would have involved the 
whole Irish party in one sweeping condemnation. 
The whole house, with Sir Audley Mervyn the 
speaker at their head, went up with the address; 
and Mervvn, on presenting it, made an inflated 
speech full of dark hints and mysterious warnings. 
Ormond received the address very coldly, and gave 
a very unsatisfactory reply. Mervyn resolved to 
appeal to the public, and printed «his speech. Its 
quaint style and figurative obscurity was not suited 
to the temper of the times, and the prejudices of the 
people ; and the government, dreading the efiects, 
commenced prosecutions against the printers bothia 
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London and Dublin. The Commons, finding that 
their directions had not been adopted, passed a reso- 
lution^ declaring, ** that they would apply their ut- 
most remedies to prevent and stop the great and 
manifold prejudices and inconveniences which daily 
did, and were likely to happen to the Protestants of 
Ireland, by the proceedings of the commissioners for 
executing the Act of Settlement.'' 

Ormond feared that the puritans would destroy 
their own interests, and determined to save them in 
spite of themselves. He promptly arrested the prin- 
cipal leaders, and issued a proclamation, offering a 
reward • for the apprehension of those who had 
escaped. But he did not venture to proceed with too 
much rigour against Protestant rebels ; a few were 
executed, the rest received the king's pardon. The 
firmness of the lord-lieutenant awed the violent 
faction in the House of Commons ; they withdrew 
the obnoxious resolution, but at the same time they 
sent up an address, representing the dangers arising 
from recusants, and from the confluence of priests, 
friars, and Jesuit? ; and requested that a proclamation 
should be issued, banishing all popish ecclesiastics 
from the kingdom. 

No less than four thousand claims were entered 
for trial before the commissioners; and from the 
number that had already established their innocency, 
there was reason to dread that the Catholic pro- 
prietors would recover a large portion of their estates. 
This was evaded by a new contrivance. The time 
for the sitting of the coihmissioners was limited to a 
certain number of days, during which only about 
one-fourth of the claims could be heard ; the court 
then closed, and was nev'er opened afterward. About 
three thbusand't)f the most ancient and respectable 
Irish families were thus stripped of tlieir property, 
without even the form of a trial, without enjoying a 

grivilege riot refused to the meanest criminal, that of 
eing heard in their own defence. They mado 
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Strong and earnest applications to the king for re« 
dress ; but Charles, in compliance with the advice of 
his counsellors, refused to pay the slightest regard 
to th^ petitions., i Of course, they were finally and 
hopelessly ruined. 

Every peri^on was wearied out by the protracted 
discussions on Irish affairs : the uncertainty of their 
property, and the expense and trouble entailed on 
them while affairs remained in this unsettled condi- 
tion, made the contending parties desire any con- 
clusion. The London adventurers offered to resign 
their lands to the king, and to account for the mesne 
profits, on condition of being repaid their principal, 
with compomid interest at uiree per cent. ; the ad- 
venturers and soldiers offered to relax their preten- 
sions, in order to obtain a final settlement ; and the 
fund for reprisals was considerably augmented by 
the discovery of innumerable frauds of which the 
commissioners had been guilty. They had given dis- 
proportionate satisfactions to their own friends, used 
admeasurements scandalously false, and returned 
some -of the best land in the kingdom as barren and 
worthless. By the correction of these wrongs, a 
new and considerable addition was made to the stock 
of reprisals ; and, under these favourable circum- ' 
stances, orders were given to prepare the " Act of 
Explanation and final Arrangement." The only 
concessions made to the Catholics whose' claims had 
not been heard, was, that Ormond was permitted to 
nominate twenty out of the three thousand to be re- 
stored to their estates as objects of special favour ; 
and even this grace proved so distasteful to those 
who n\ade their zeal for Protestantism a cloak for 
their cupidity, that Ormdnd'did not venture to pre- 
sent the l^ill to the House of Commons, until he 
had procured the removal of some of the most 
violent members. 

By the Act of Explanation it was provided, that 
all lands and possessions vested in the king by thr 
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Act of Settlement should be freed and discharged 
from all estates tail, and from all conveyances made 
before the 33d of October 1641, by any tenailt in 
tail* Persons not therefore adjudged innocent^ were 
for ever barred from any claim. The adventurers and 
soldiers to be confirmed within two months. No 
adventurer, soldier, Forty-nine officer, or Protestant 
purchaser in Connaught or Clare, before the 1st of 
September, 1663, in possession of lands restorable, 
to be removed until he should have as much other 
forfeited land set out to him. Ail deficient adven- 
turers to be satisfied in the same barony or county. 
Protestant officers, serving before 1649, confirmed in 
lands not already decreed away by the commis- 
sioners. Protestant purchasers from transplanted 
persons to hold two-thirds, and tio person to be re- 
prised above two-thirds. All lands vested in the 
king, or restored by virtue of any decrees, or by 
this or the former act, subject to quit-rents as in the 
former act, except the lands in Ulster, whicl\^ were 
to be thenceforth charged at twopence per acre. 
In case of doubts or defects arising or appearing in 
the act, the commissioners might within two years 
after their next sitting acquaint the lord-lieutenant 
and council therewith; and that such order of 
amendment or explanation as they should make ia 
writing within the said two years, and enrolled in 
chancery, should be as effectual as if it were patt 
of the act. 

In pursuance of this last clause, the commissioners 
proposed certain doubts to the lord-lieutenant and 
council, and an explanatory order was issued which 
may be considered part of the act. It declared that 
all estates and possessions which, on the 23d of 
October, 1641, or at any time since, belonged to any 
Irish papist, or which had been returned by the civU 
survey or Down survey, as belonging to any Irish 
papist, and which at any time after the 23d of Octo- 
ber, I64I9 were seized or sequestrated, or vested in 
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his majesty upon account of the rebellion (except- 
iiig such estates as had been decreed to innocents, 
and belonged to them on the 22d of October, 1641, 
and excepting such lands as had been restored to the 
former proprietors, by some clause in the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, and excepting any 
lands for which some judgment or decree was held 
by a Protestant in the late court or pretended pourt 
of claims, or in any of the Tour courts before the 
32d of August, 1663), should at all times thereafter, 
in the four courts sitting in Dublin, and in all courts 
of justice, and in all trials, actions, and suits, both in 
law and equity, as well between his majesty and any 
of his subjects, as between party and party without 
any further proof, should be always construed to 
have been seized, sequestrated, and, from the 23d of 
October aforesaid, forfeited to his majesty without 
any inquisition or office found, &c. And it further 
declared, that after the commissioners for executing 
the «aid acts have adjudged any of the said lands so 
vested in, or forfeited to his majesty, to any person 
or persons who, by said acts are entitled thereunto, 
and letters-patent should be thereon passed, the 
rights, titles, and interests of all persons whatsoever, 
vmo had been adjudged innocent, as well such as were 
Protestants as papists,* should be thereby concluded 
and barred for ever, other than such rights and titles 
as should be reserved in the letters-patent, and such 
rights as are the proper act of the party, to whom 
such letters-patent shall be granted, or of those un- 
der whom he claims as heir, executor or adminis- 
trator, and other than such debts, leases or pay- 
ments, whcreunto the same are by the said act made 
liable. It is also provided that the said lands, &c. in 
the said letters-patent contained, should be by the 
taid acts confirmed, according to the several estates 

* Thls^pMrenl impartiality wan a mere deluainn ; (br iio Proteatanc 
waa required lo eaubliah liiaqiialiflcaliooH ot'innocencjr, aa appearalhNB 
tte kiujffe dwIanUM tod ioamtcuooa quoted in « precedinf page. 
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thereby granted against the king, and all other per- 
sons or bodies political or corporate. And finally 
that all adventurers and soldiers, their heirs and as- 
signs, should have and enjoy an estate of inheritance 
in fee-simple, in such lands as should be certified to 
belong to them, unless some lesser estate should be 
therein expressly limited; and that in case such 
lesser estate should be so limited, the party should 
be reprised out of other lands, so as to make up his 
other two-third parts, by the said acts intended to 
him, equal in worth and value to others who should 
have estates in fee-simple certified and granted to 
them. 

Such were the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, 
whose importance was not overrated by Sir Audley 
Mervyn, when he called them the *' Magna Charta 
of Irish Protestants." But what were they to the 
Catholics ? What to the Irish nation 1 At least 
tworthirds of the land in the entire country changed 
masters. The new proprietors felt conscious that 
their claims were not founded in strict justice, and 
were tormented with a sense of insecurity ; they 
looked upon the native Irish as their natural enemies, 
and dresuled every hour some new attempt for the 
recovery of the forfeited estates. This drea^ of 
recumption existed within our own memory ; and 
the probability that opening political power to the 
Catholics would lead to a claim for the restoration 
of property, was by no means a weak argument 
against the concession of Catholic emancipation. 
That these acts had no foundation in justice is evi- 
dent. That they were inconsistent with sound policy 
is almost equaUy clear : they caused Ireland to re- 
trograde in every thing that gives a nation value : 
they made her a drain on the wealth of England, 
when, from her natural resources, she might have 
become a source of additional wealth and security : 
they spread through the country a feeling that the 
Exiglisn are the inveterate enemies of Ireland, whicht 
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though it never was perfectly just, and has longr since 
lost even the semblance of justice, is not yet totally 
eradicated. It is difficult to make atonement' for 
national injuries deep and long continued. The evil 
extends over the entire surface of society: the 
ffood will only be fdt, or at least appreciated, by a 
few individuals. 

^ The guilt of the Stuarts in thus abandoning to ruin 
innocent men to whom they were bound by every 
tie of honour and gratitude, did not go unpunished. 
James II. suffered for the crimes of his brother, as 
well as for his own follies. If the Cromwellian 
party in Ireland had sunk into the same obscurity 
as their brethren in England, there would probably 
have been no resistance to the despotism of the 
Stuarts: James might have kept his throne, and 
England lost its constitution. But the wise dispen- 
sations of Providence in this instance, as in countless 
others, produced universal good from partial evil. 
The reformed religion and the civil liberties of 
Europe depended then on the preservation of free- 
dom in Endand ; and, but for the strong support that 
the English patriots possessed in the Cromwellian 
settlement, they probably would have failed in the 
contest, freland alone paid the price by which Eu- 
ropean liberties were }}urchased, though she reaped 
little advantage from their blessings. 

The conduct of the Duke of Ormond in these 
transactions has been the theme of unmeasured 
pr^se, and equally unmeasured censure. Yet is 
there no point of fact at issue between his advocates 
and his opponents. If for the sake of establishing 
a Protestant interest in Ireland, it was lawful, and 
even praiseworthy, to commit treachery, fraud, and 
universal robbery, then may we join in all the eulo- 
ffiums that have been heaped upon him ; but if the 
best end caimot sanctify the worst means, if Mam- 
mon and Moloch be unworthy allies to the cause of 
pure religioDi then must we condemn him as one 
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who sacrificed upright principle to questionable 
policy, and was guilty of atrocious evil to effect a 
doubtful good. The most instructive commentary 
on his conduct is the simple fact, that before the 
civil war his estates only yielded him about 7000/. 
per annum ; but after the final settlement, his annual 
income was upwards of 80,000/. more than ten times 
the former amount. He felt to the last hour of his 
life a lurking consciousness that the part he had 
acted would not bear a close exarpination ; and 
writhed under the attacks made -on him in pamphlets 
by the men he had betrayed and undone. One of 
these, named " The Unkind Deserter," is distin- 
guished by its superior ability and deep pathos. There 
are few who could read the simple and touching de- 
tails of the writer's statements, without pity for the 
deserted, and indignation against the deserter. Or- 
mond attempted no reply ; ^ he suppressed the book, 
and threw the printer into prison ; but he was afraid 
to give the matter additional publicity, by bringing 
the question into a court of justice. 

There was a time when it would have been neither 
safe nor prudent to detail the facts recorded in this 
chapter ; but that time is n§w past for ever. The 
Roman Catholics are now as much interested in 
supporting the Cromwellian settlement as the Prot- 
estants. The vicissitudes of property, especially 
within the last thirty years, have brought into their 
hands an immense snare of the lands which their 
ancestors forfeited ; and time has effaced the lineage 
of the ai^ient proprietors. There is no longer anjr 

Erudential* motive for concealing the truth ; and it 
as been therefore told as amply as our limits would 
permit, and yet not without some feelings of reluc- 
tance ; for the writer, being himself descended from 
Cromwellian settlers, would gladly have given a 
more favourable account of their proceedings, if he 
CQold have done so with truth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tke Reign qf Charla II, 

A. D. 166C. — The restoration of Charles II. pro- 
duced none of the advantages which the English 
nation had fondly anticipated, and the prospect of 
which had induced them to hail that erent with ^uch 
rapturous joy. Many of the puritans were driven 
by persecution to seek an asylum in Holland and 
the American plantations. The clergy of the estab- 
lished church had not unlearned Uie intolerance 
which had so large a share in causing the late civil 
war ; and their violence drove into exile the most 
valuable, because the most industrious, classes of the 
community. The strength of the puritans lay in the 
middle ranks — the comfortable farmers, the mer- 
chants, and the opulent tradesmen. On the side of 
the establishment were ranged the highest and lowest 
classes, supported by the entire strength of govern- 
ment. The alliance bq^ween the church and state, 
in the reigns of the second Charles and James, rested 
on neither principle nor affection, for both sovereigns 
were, in the worst sense of the word, papists. It 
was a mutual compact for purposes not very honour- 
able to either. The clergy supported despotism and 
arbitrary power, by preachmg the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance; and obtained from 
the state in return the power of oppressiag the dis- 
senters b^ acts of uniformity. The loss of indus- 
trious artisans was further aggravated by the dimi- 
nution of foreign trade, consequent on the war with 
Holland, and the subserviency of the English court 
to France. To these causes of national distress 
must be added the effects of the plague, and the dis- 
sipation of the national finances by a profligate mon- 
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arch and his demoralized courtiers. 'The attention 
of the English House of Commons was called to the 
alarming fall of rents ; and all the scientific ingenuity 
of the period was employed to account for this de- 
preciation. The solution, though in its effects pro- 
ductive of deplorable mischief, was so perfectly lu- 
dicrous, that it is scarce possible to believe the au- 
thors of it serious. The philosophic economists of 
the day averred that the sole cause of English dis- 
tress was the importation of lean cattle from Ire- 
land ! This profound exposition was received with 
universal applause. The English nation, with one 
accord, denounced Irish cattle as the cause of aU 
their miseries. Petitions to prevent the introduc-* 
tion^of the obnoxious animals were presented in 
countless numbers to the king and parliament ; and 
at length a bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, then sitting at . Oxford, for prohibiting 
perpetually the importation of Irish cattle, dead or 
alive, fat or lean, great or small. 

The long civil war, the voluntary exile of the gen- 
tr}^ who had taken with them all their moveable 
property, and the prohibition of all foreign trade 
which England inflicted on her dependent provinces, 
had reduced Ireland to a most miserable condition. 
She had no commerce, no manufactures ; cattle and 
wool were her only exports ; and the exclusion of 
the former from the only market open to the Irish 
threatened absolute ruin. Some of the wisest Eng- 
lish stat^men, and especially Sir Henea^e Finch, 
attempted to expose the delusion ; but only mcreased 
the national insanity. Lord Castlehaven opposed 
the bill with all his might in the upper House ; and 
Sir William Petty, one of the few who acquired an 
estate in Ireland by honourable means, made an able 
speech against it before a committee of the Com- 
mons. By these exertions, the report was delayed, 
and the session terminated by a prorogation. The 
dreadM fire of London for. a abort time distracted 

Vol. n.— H 
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pablic attention ; but the dispute about Irish cattle 
survived the flames, and even derived additional 
strength from the conflagration. - When the news 
of the calamity reached Ireland, the Irish determined 
to raise a contribution for the relief of the sufferers; 
and as they had neither silver nor gold, they gene- 
rously sent them a present of cattle. The vision of 
Pharaoh^s lean kine was not interpreted to portend 
a more fearful visitation than this ill-starred dona- 
tion. It was industriously represented as an attempt 
to evade the prohibition under the pretext of benevo- 
lence, and a universal clamour was raised through 
the kingdom. 

The infamous party known by the name of the 
Cabal, from the initials of the leaders, Clifford, Ar- 
lington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, were 
foremost in maintaining the popular excitement. 
Their object was to remove Clarendon from the 
office of chancellor, and Ormond from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, because they deemed these noble- 
men impediments to the scneme of power which 
they meditated ; and to efFeci their purpose, there 
were no means, however iniquitous, ^^ich they 
would not readily have adopted. The kmg had the 
good sense to see that there was not the slightest 
connexion between the public distress and Irish 
cows. He was also unwilling to injure a nation 
wantonly and unprofitably ; and he not only de- 
clared himself opposed to the bill, but passionately 
asserted that it should never receive his assAit. TTie 
Commons cared little for the royal inclinations ; the 
unjust war which Charles had undertaken against 
the Dutch had completely exhausted the exchequer, 
and placed the king at the mercy of the parliament. 
A bill, declaring in its preamble that the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle was a nuisance^ passed the lower 
House with wondrous unanimity, and was sent up to 
the Lords. Their lordships, instead of ^ a nuisance^ 
inirodnced the words ** a detriment and mischief.'* 
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The Commons refused to concur in the amendment ; 
and an angry conference, in which neither party 
seemed disposed to recede, took place on this im- 
portant topic. The debates in the Lords were con- 
ducted with disgraceful heat and violence, but at the 
same time with such a ludicrous perversion of words 
and ideas, that it is difficult to conceive why the 
contest did not terminate in general roars of laughter. 
Arlington insisted that the importation of Irish cattle 
should be declared "a nuisance." Lord Ashley, 
with affected moderation, proposed that it should be 
eaUed only " a premunire, or a felony." Clarendon, 
with more wit, and as much reason, suggested as an 
amendment, that it should be deemed ** adultery." 
The Duke of Buckingham declared, that '* none could 
oppose the bill but such as had Irish estates, or Irish 
understandings." The gallant Ossory, Ormond*s 
eldest son, a young nobleman of talent, virtue, and 
spirit, was roused by this national insult, and sent a 
challenge to the duke. But Buckingham dreaded 
Irish courage as much as he affected to despise Irish 
understandings ; he declined to accept the challenge, 
but made his complauit to the House, and Ossory 
was sent to the Tower. Ashtey declaimed with ma- 
lignant violence against the Insh subscription, and 
all by whom it had been promoted. Ossory retorted, 
^ that such virulence became none but one of Crom- 
well's counsellors." At length the king, finding that 
if the resistance was protracted, the Commons would 
refuse the supplies, reiiuested his friends to give up 
any further opposition, and the bill, with the '* nui- 
sance" clause, was finally passed. In giving his as- 
sent, however, Charles complained bitterly of the 
harsh treatment he had experienced ; and to com- 
pensate the Irish for the loss of their trade, he issued 
a proclamation, permitting them '*to hold com- 
mercial intercourse with every country, whether at 
peace or war with his majesty." 
Ormond zealously exerted himself to avert the 
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evils which the cruel jealousy of England threatened 
to inflict on the country that he governed. He de- 
termined to establish manufactures in Ireland ; and 
for this purpose invited over the most skilful artifi- 
cers from Brabant and Flanders, whom he planted 

\ on his own estates at Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, 
and at Chapelizod in the county of Dublin. He 
procured an act of parliament for the encourage- 
ment of the linen-manufacture ; and successfully 
laboured to improve the cultivation of flax. But he 
was stopped in the midst of his career by the in- 
trigues of his enemies in England, aided by some 
Irish nobles who were jealous of his power. Of 

, these the most formidable was the Earl of Orrery, 
who, under the title of Lord Broghill, has already 
filled a considerable space in this history. His in* 
trigues, though conducted with great secrecy, be- 
came known to Ormond ; and when Orrery departed 
for England, the duke, having appointed his son 
Ossory his deputy, followed him thither, in order to 
watch and counteract his machinations. The Cabal 
was too powerful to be resisted. Arlington waited 
on Ormond, and informed him that his majesty had 
determined to remove him from the ofiice of lord- 
lieutenant, which was given to Lord Robarts. The 
new chief governor was not permitted to rule lonf. 
He dissatisfied every party, and displayed so much 
stub^rnness and incapacity that he was removed ; 
and Lord Berkeley, of Stratton, a creature of Buck- 
ingham's, appointed his successor. 

Some time before these changes,' a schism took 
place among the Irish Catholics, respecting the mea- 
sure of obedience due to a temporal sovereign. Peter 
"Walsh, a Franciscan friar, had been employed by 
his clerical brethren to draw up a remonstrance to 
the king against the severity shown to the Catholic 
priesthood; and in performing this task, he dis- 
avowed the temporal authority of the pope in the 
•trongeat terma, and zealously supported the Anglican 
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doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
The papal internuncio at Brussels condemned the 
doctnnes in the remonstrance as schismatic, and 
inconsistent with the obedience due to the apos- 
tolic see. The Jesuits censured them, as contrary 
to the dogmas maintained* by the fathers of the 
church ; and a majority of the Irish prelates con- 
curred in these censures. Two parties were at once 
formed — the Remonstrants and the Anti-remon- 
strants. Like the Vetoists and Anti-vetoists in our 
own age, they wasted in these idle discussions the 
time and the talents which, judiciously exerted, 
might have greatly improved their political condi- 
tion. The leaders of the ascendency in Ireland were 
by no means sorry to see the objects of their jeal- 
ousy and fear lavishing their energies in these idle 
discussions. They naturally and justly showed' 
favour to the Remonstrants, and as naturally exposed 
them thereby to the suspicions of the entire Catholic 
community. 

Lord Berkeley's administration filled the Protest- 
ants with idarms which were not altogether ground- 
less. He permitted the Catholic prelates to exer- 
cise their functions in public ; he granted commis- 
sions of the peace to several of the Catholic gentry; 
and admitted some individuals of that persuasion 
into corporations. Complaints were made, both in 
England and Ireland, that government was indis- 
po^ to maintain '* the Protestant ascendency," as 
the monopoly of .power, place, and profit enjoyed by 
the dominant religion was called. Tales of -conspi- 
racies, plots, and threatened massacres were revived 
and eagerly spread by those who were so deeply in- 
terested in exaggerating the dangers of popery. The 
crosses which the lower orders of the Catholics affix 
to their doors on Corpus Christi Day were said to 
be placed there as marks for the destroyers to pass 
by; and these symbols, raised by superstition to 
acare witches and malignant demonsy were asserted 
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to have been the invention of treason to avert mas* 
sacre. But the Cromwellians had soon greater cause 
for alarip. The Cathohcs, through Talbot, com* 
]>lained of several eross frauds thai had been prac- 
tised on persons of their religion in the matter of 
reprisals, and obtained from the king commissioners 
of inquiry, '* to search out and represent the defects 
of papers or warrants for justifying any clauses con« 
trary to the .king's declaration, the first ground of 
settlement.'' The Cromwellians acted with their 
usual promptitude and vigour ; they appealed to the 
people of England against the designs of the court ; 
and the appeal was answered by people and parlia- 
ment, with a force which Charles was unable to re- 
sist. Lord Berkeley was removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the commission of inquury was 
superseded. 

The brief administration of Essex produced no- 
thing remarkable. He was a nobleman of strict in 
tegrity, and some talent ; but he wanted energy of 
character, and could not understand the anomalous 
condition of Ireland. He found numberless diffi- 
culties in executing the act of settlement ; and in 
his letters declared that he could compare the dis- 
tribution of lands '* to nothing better than flinging 
the reward, upon the death of the deer, among a 
pack of hounds, where every one pulls and tears 
what he can for himself." Essex became weary of 
so distracted a country; and, disgusted with the dif- 
ficulties to which he was exposed by the duplicity 
of the king and the rapacity of the courtiers, he 
solicited leave to resign, and was succeeded by the 
Duke of Ormond. This unexpected appointment 
gave rise to much speculation ; for Ormona had been 
long under a cloud, and had been treated with mor- 
tifying.coldness ever since his removal from office. 
But in truth the king had no choice; for Ormond 
was the only man ^ive who thoroughly understood 
the state of parties in Ireland, and had sufficient in- 
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lluence with the leaders of all to restrain their ex- 
cesses. 

Ormond had not long returned to the government 
when he was astounded by receiving from England 
intelligence of the discovery of an alarming plot. 
The lord-lieutenant had too much experience in the 
manufacture of plots himself, not to discover at 
once .the nature of the pretended discoveries made 
by Tongue and Oates ; but he knew also the danger 
of discrediting popular delusion, and he pretended 
an alarm which he did not feel. It is impossible to 
discover the real authors of that iniquity and absurd- 
ity called the Popish Plot, If, as there is reason 
to suppose, it was originally contrived by Shaftes- 
bury* and his party, we must not conclude that they 
either expected or wished for the disgraceful scenes 
that followed. They could not have anticipated the 
monstrous credulity that swallowed the tales told 
by Oates, Bedloe, Dangerfield, and the other herd 
of informers, full of inconsistencies, improbabilities, 
contradictions, and even physical impossibilities. 
Every Englishman must wish that the pages record- 
ing these scenes of national injustice, insanity, and 
diss^race could be blotted for ever from the history 
of his country ; but yet it is well that they should 
remain, to prove that bigotry, and its attendant, 
ferocious persecution, have not been monopolized by 
any single sect or denomination, and that the ex- 
cesses of '* zeal without knowledge*^ belong not to 
any particular creed, but are the consequences of 
ignorance and prejudice, worked upon by the un- 
principled and the designing. 

The contrivers of the plot saw that its truth would 
be at once questioned, if all mention of Ireland was 
omitted ; for if such horrors as they described were 
prepared for England, where the number of the 
Catholics was inconsiderable, what was to be ex- 

* Andumy Aabley Cooper, BM of Shaftmbary. He baa been already 
~ te dtfa hiatory oniHr Idi im titla^ Lord Aahley. 
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pected in Ireland, where they formed the gr^at bulk 
of the population 1 Unfortunately for the plotterjit 
however, they were unacquainted with the circum- 
stances of Ireland, and proceeding by guess, fell 
into some outrageous blunders. They averred that 
the leaders of the threatened Irish insurrection were 
Peter Talbot, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
Lord Mountgarret, and Colonel Peppard. Orders 
were consequently sent over by the English council 
to have the persons of these dangerous traitors 
secured. Ormond proceeded to obey these com- 
mands. He found Talbot in the last stage of a 
painful and dangerous disease, and Lord Mountganret 
bed-ridden from old age, and- arrested them without 
any difficulty ; but Colonel Peppard escaped all re^ 
searches, for the simple reason that no such p)ersoh 
had been ever in existence ! Their next guess was 
equally unhappy. They assured the lord-lieuten- 
ant, that a vessel, laden with arms and ammuni- 
tion for the use of popish rebels, was actually on 
her way to Waterford. Orders to have the vessel 
seized and strictly searched were issued. She 
arrived, and was found to contain nothing but a 
cargo of salt. 

Ormond yielded so far to the clamour of the times, 
as to issue two proclamations, which by their sever- 
ity and injustice ought to have satisfied the ardent 
zeal of the fiercest puritan. He first ordered that 
the relations of known tories* should be committed 
to prison, until such tories were killed or brought 
to justice ; and that any parish priest of any place 
where robbery or murder had been committed by 
these tories should be committed to prison, and 

* Tbe tories were the remains of the arniiee that had been diHbanded 
after the civil wars had tcrmlmited, joined by utirh of the peasantry as 
had been drifen fVom their homes, when the lands of Ireland ehanftsd 
masters under the act ot Mtilennent. These banditti committed several 
outrages . but none of such a character as to entitle them to the name 
ofiuiUfeDtt. Tbay were in bet DOthijif more iban oonuDoa rohbsm. 



fhence transported, unless within fourteen days the ^^^ 
guilty persons were killed or taken, or such discov- 
ery made aa would lead to their apprehension. The 
second forbade the Catholics to enter the c'aslle of 
Dublin, or any other fort, without special permis- 
eion from the authorities ; mid ordered that fairs and 
markets should be held outside cities and corporate 
towns, and that the peasants should attend them 
unarmed. The English plotters were not salisfled ; 
they recommended Ormond to arrest all the nubility 
and gentry of Irish name, and to banish the Catholic 
inhabitants from every city and walled town. The 
lord -lieutenant clearly underetood the meaning of 
these hints. They wished that the Irish should be 
goaded into rebellion by severity, and thus at once 
afford a pretext for new conlisDationa, and conHrm 
the plot, whose credit was greatly shaken by the 
continued tranquillity of Ireland. But Ormond, 
with all his faults, was above practising the arts of 
the unprincipled Parsons, and, besides, waa too 
proud to be the iiistrument of others' guilt. He 
persevered in a course of moderation ; and Ireland, 
to the sore annoyance of the zealous Protestant 
leaders, remained undisturbed even by the semblance 
of rebellion. 

Such conduct exposed Ormond to the dangerous 
imputation of being " a stifler of the plot," — a char- 
acter at that lime deemed almost, if not altogether, 
as wicked as that of an active conspirator. The 
conduct of the lord-lieutenant was consequently se- 
verely censured in many of the violent pamphlets 
with which the English press teemed at the lime; 
and Shaftesbury ventured to repeat these insinua- 
tions in the House of Lords. The defence made 
for his father by the gallant Ossory covered the Cabal 
with confusion. Of Shaftesbury's character, which 
was not well calculated to bear a rigid examination, 
he made such an exposure as elfeclually deterred 
him from all similar attacks for the future. But an i 

E victim was necessary to the contrivers of the ^^^ 
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plot; and their choice fell on Oliver Plunket, tba 
titular Archbishop of Armagh. This unfortunate 
prelate had been conspicuous for his attachment to 
the government, and had actually been exposed to 
the suspicions of his brethren for attempting to re- 
strain their violence 4n the disputes about the re- 
monstrance. He was 4ragged over to England as a 
prisoner, and brought to trial for a crime alleged to 
have been committed in Ii'eland. Connor Lord 
M^Grbire had been tried in the same way, for par- 
ticipating in the conspiracy of 1641, and had been 
refused the privilege of trial by his peer8 : though he 
was undoubtedly guilty, the illegality of bringing him 
before a foreign tribunal is not the less glaring. The 
grand jury, on the first occasion, threw out the bill 
against Plunket ; but the informers gained fresh ac- 
complices, and succeeded better in a second attack. 
The accused was refused time to bring witnesses 
from Ireland ; and his defence was confined to point- 
ing out the inconsistencies and improbabilities of the 
evidence against him, which were indeed sufficiently 
glaring. In those evil days innocence was but a 
frail defence. Plunket was found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. In his last moments he protested his inno- 
cence in the most solemn manner, disavowing all 
equivocation, and pertinently adding, that if he ac- 
knowledged the truth of what had been laid to his 
charge, no human being acquainted with the circum- 
stances of Ireland could attach the least credit even 
to his dying confession. The House of Commons 
endeavoured to avert the effect produced by this de- 
claration, and voted that there was a plot in Ireland ; 
but as they were unable to adduce any evidence of 
its existence, they only accelerated the recovery of 
the people from their delusion. 

A. D. 1681. — The tide of popular phrensy began 
Boon to turn ; the fury against the papists had passed 
away, exhausted even by its own violence ; the dying 
declarations of innocence made by all the victims 
began at length to produce a salutary effect ; and 
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when tlie venerable Earl of Stafford, the last that fell 
a sacrifice to the popular delusion, declared on the 
scaffold his utter ignorance of the plot, the multitude 
responded with tears, " We believe you, my lord !" 
The rejection of the " Exclusion Bill" by the Lords, 
notwithstanding Shaftesbury's vigorous exertions, 
completed the ruin of the Cabal. They stimulated the 
House of Commons to fresh violence ; but Charles 
no longer regarded their anger when he saw them 
deserted by the people, and put an end to their power 
by dissolving the parliament. 
• The consequences of this revulsion are full of in- 
struction. The whole herd of spies and informers 
turned on their employers; and the king was en- 
abled to pursue his designs of establishing popery 
and arbitrary power by the very instruments which 
his antagonists had provided. The best and brightest 
of England's patriots, Russell and Sidney, p)erished 
on a scaffold by the same abominable arts which 
their party had used for the destruction of others. 
Shaftesbury, the great patron of the popish plot, died 
in misery and exile, unhonoured, unpitied, and unla- 
mented. The slate of the Irish Protestants during 
the remainder of this dishonourable reign was full of 
doubt and uncertainty ; they suspected that Charles 
meditated the subversion of the act of settlement, 
and the restoration of the Irish Catholics to property 
and power. Their hearts sank within them : they 
were no longer the compact, warlike body which 
had been able to dictate its own terms at the Resto- 
ration. The fire of enthusiasm was extinct. Age 
had broken down the strength of the ancient war- 
riors ; or they had been removed, and their places 
filled by young men who had not been trained and 
hardened- in the stem school of poverty. Ormond 
readily offered his aid to establish despotism in the 
British dominions, and professed the most abject 
devotion to the royal wilt ; but as he was personally 
..^ ^ maintaining th« act of MtU^OMntv it 
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was detennined fo remove him from the goverrnnent* 
Though now far advanced in the decline of life, and 
deprived of his gallant son Ossory, the aeed noble- 
man clmig fo place and power with all his former 
tenacity. But his compliances Were in vain. He 
received a letter from the king, declaring that '* he 
found it absolutely necessary for his service to make 
many and very general changes in Ireland ; and that 
for this purpose it was necessary to remove Ormond 
from the government, and transfer his power to the 
Earl of Rochester.** Before these contemplated 
changes could be effected Charles died ; sind the ac- 
cession of his brother James II. opened a new scene 
sufficiently im{k)rtant to merit a separate considera- 
tion. It is now unnecessary to draw the character 
of Charles, for /til writers of late years have united 
in his condemnation. The effects of his reign on the 
state and fortunes of Ireland need not be recapitu- 
lated : they are sufficiently evident in the subsequent 
history of the country. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Tht Reign of Jamt9 H. 



A. D. 1684. — When James II. ascended the 
throne, political proffigacy had reached a height in 
England which can scarcely be paralleled in the an- 
nals of any age or nation. The monarch and his 
courtiers were the pensioned slaves of Louis XIV., 
and the patriots of the opposition were bribed by 
French gold. Louis dreaded the opposition of Eng- 
land to the plan of universal empire which he had 
formed, and it was his object to keep the country 
weak by perpetoal distractions. If themonarehli^ 
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came absolute, he would cease to be a dependant on 
foreign bounty, and the advocates of freedom were 
consequently bribed to do their duty. If the consti- 
tution was permanently established, England would 
resume her fit station as protectress of the liberties 
of Europe ; and the king was therefore paid for pre- 
venting a parliament from being assembled. The 
Dutch, threatened with destruction by the ambitious 
Louis, looked to England for aid and protection ; but, 
aware of the general corruption, distributed large 
sums both to placemenr and patriots. Thus, there 
were many sold at the same time both to France and 
Holland, who, to do them justice, dealt out impartial 
treachery to both. In such general corruption, it 
would have been difficult for the new king to have 
found a faithful friend and an honest adviser; but 
James was equally incapable of Xeelfbg or inspiring 
friendship, and of profiting by judicious - advice. 
Proud, narrow-minded, bigoted, and obstinate, he 
rushed on, reckless of consequences, to effect de- 
signs which required the utmost coolness and cau- 
tion. His very virtues were among the chief causes 
of his ruin ; for had he been as capable of dissimula- 
tion as his father or brother, he might have wielded 
a despotic sceptre, not merely with the tacit appro- 
bation, but with the active assistance of the party 
that took^the lead in hurling him from the throne. 
The clergy of the established church, with good 
reason, dreaded the dissenters as much, if not more 
than the Catholics. Tliey were loud in proclaiming 
the slavish doctrine of unconditional obedience to 
the mandates of the sovereign ; and their address on 
the accession of James could not be exceeded in 
servility by that of the meanest slaves that ever 
grovelled at the feet of an Eastern despot. 

Nor was James at his accession unpopular with 
the great body of his English subjects^ He had 
served in the navy during his brother's reign, and 
obtained some celebrity for skill and cocunge« whicli 

Vol. XL— I ' 
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probably he may have merited. The love of the 
naval service, which has been ever a strong passion 
in English bosoms, made them hail a sailor-king, in 
spite of his religion, with pride and pleasure. Some 
few leaders of the whigs, who had so strenuously 
laboured for the " Bill of Exclusion," maintained a 
jealous silence, and watched his proceedings with 
suspicion ; but, in the general applause of the nation, 
their conduct was not noticed, or, if noticed, was 
disregarded. 

But the condition of the Protestants of Ireland 
made them view the accession of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign with very different feelings. The dangers 
to be dreaded from popery formed the chief title to 
their estates, for it furnished the only semblance of 
justification for the extensive confiscations which the 
act of settlement had sanctioned ; but they clearly 
saw that such a plea could scarcely be urged to a 
sovereign who himself was a professor of that reli- 
gion. The Irish Catholics were filled with joy, 
which they did not attempt to conceal, and took a 
mischievous pleasure in observing the bad grace with 
which their enemies the Cromwellians uttered the 
most extravagant professions of loyalty to a monarch 
whom they very heartily detested. Both parties, by 
a very natural mistake, gave James more credit than 
he deserved. < Like all the Stuarts, he was deter- 
mined to maintain what he chose to call *Hhe English 
interest in Ireland;*' and even though it was identi- 
fied with ** Protestant ascendency,** it was with great 
reluctance that he allowed his zeal for his religion to 
conquer his attachment to this principle of hereditary 
policy. 

Ormond was removed from his post of lord-lieu- 
tenant, and bore the deprivation very badly. He 
was succeeded by two lords-justices, Boyle the pri- 
mate and chancellor, and Forbes, Earl of Granard. 
This appointment, which was designed to conciliate 
|M)th clasMs of ProtestantSi the churchman and Uw 
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dissenters, gave mutual dissatisfaction to both : the 
puritans alleged that Boyle's Protestantism differed 
very little from popery, and in truth they were not 
much mistaken :. the churchmen asserted that Gra- 
nard was a favourer of the se(;taries, and a bitter 
enemy of the establishment. For the latter part of 
the imputation against the earl there were no grounds 
whatever ; and the only reason for the former was, 
that Granard had protected the dissenting preachers 
when the Protestant bishops were about to perse- 
cute them, in the same manner as their brethren in 
£n(rland. 

The Crom wellians had degenerated from the cour- 
age, but not from the prudence, of their ancestors. 
They refused to have any share in Monmouth's re- 
bellion, not from disinclination to his cause, but 
from a well-grounded distrust in his firmness and 
abiUties. They even sent congratulations to the 
king oh his having subdued a pretender to his 
throne. But James was not duped by these profes^ 
sions : he sent an order to the lords-justices to dis- 
arm the militia, which consisted chiefly of Protest- 
ants, under the pretence that the ramifications of 
Monmouth's conspiracy extended to Ireland. The 
suppression of this rebellion was among the chief 
causes of James's ruin. The cruelties of the inhu- 
man Jeffreys and the brutal Kirke alienated the affec- 
tions of the people ; while the fulsome adulation of 
the clergy induced the king to believe that no resist- 
ance would be made to his future projects. The exe- 
cution of Monmouth deserves the character which 
Fouch6 gave to the murder of the Due d'Enghein, — 
"It was worse than a crime, 'twas a blunder." 
While Monmouth lived, the hopes of the Protestants 
were divided between him and the Prince of Orange ; 
but on his death the attention of the public was fixed 
solely on WiUiam, and men began already to specu- 
late on the probable changes that would be made 
when he ascended the throne. 
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Talbot, being created Earl of Tyrconnel, eagerly 
looked for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland ; but James 
could not yet venture on so bold a step, and he in- 
trusted the administration to his brother-in-law the 
Earl of Clarendon. The army in Ireland was in- 
trusted to Tyrconnel ; and he soon began to mode] 
it into a form more suited to the royal designs and 
the interests of his faction. Protestant officers were 
removed, and their commissions given to Catholics ; 
soldiers that had grown gray in the service were 
turned off without any compensation, and their 
places filled by those whom they regarded as their 
enemies. Though Clarendon was himself a Protest- 
ant, he so far yielded to the royal inclinations as to 
promote Catholics to the bench, and admit them 
mto the privy council ; while, at the same time, he 
studiously discouraged the leaders of the Protestants. 
The partiality shown by James to persons of his 
own religion, though meriting censure, was by no 
means so exclusive as the conduct of Ormond and 
other Protestant governors had been, for they never 
employed a Catholic in any official capacity; yet 
has it been more severely reprobated : for the Irish 
Protestants had persuaded themselves and others 
that they had an exclusive right to power and place. 
They deemed that something of their own was taken 
away when a Catholic was appointed to ofilce ; and 
the transfer of political power to this obnoxious 
sect they looked upon as an act of public robbery. 
The Cromwellians would have regarded an impar- 
tial government that selected its ofiicers for merits, 
unconnected with their descent and religious opin- 
ions, as a grievance. They were consequently 
roused to the highest pitch of indignation when 
they saw themselves excluded from all public em- 
ployments. 

They were alarmed for the security of their es- 
tates, and lived in constant dread of some change 
being made in the acts of settlement and explaaation. 
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The old proprietors openly expressed their hopes of 
obtaining justice from a prince of their own rehgion ; 
and the English press teemed with pamphlets attack- 
ing and defending the cause of the settlers. ** The 
Coventry Letter,"* written by Sip Richard Nagle, an 
Irish barrister of eminence, was the most powerful 
pamphlel; that appeared in the entire controversy. 
It attacked the act of settlement with uncommon 
vigour ; and at this day the most bigoted partisan 
must confess that its arguments are unanswerablef. 
An anonymous reply, entitled, *' The State of Ire- 
land, with a Vindication of the Act of Settlement,** 
deserves also to be rescuefi from the oblivion to 
which such productions are usually consigned. It 
meets all the arguments of Nagle with great in^e« 
nuity ; and it is honourably distinguished by a spirit 
of candour which no other production on the same 
side has exhibited.* 4- brief abstract from this 
pamphlet will enable the reader to form some judg- 
ment of the state of the question at issue between 
the Cromwellians and the ancient Irish proprietors. 
The writer t)egins by declaring that he had a personal 
interest in the maintenance of the act of settlement, 
and that one principal cause of his writing was, to 
inform his heirs by what title they shquldiiold their 
property. Proceeding to the subject, he candidly 
acknowledges his doubts whether the civil war of 
1641 could properly be called "a rebellion;" but 
adds, that he is forced to consider it as such. He 
then assigns his reasons for considering this arming 
a rebellion ; and though they are not very conclu- 
sive, they are at least ingenious. He quotes the 
preambles of several acts of the Englisi;i parliament, 
in which the arming of the confederates is declared 
to be a. rebellion; and then gravely proves that an 
act of parliament is the highest authority in the 

* A mAre extensire analysis of thbi eelebreted pamphlet is given la 
(yDriscol*s IlistoT)' of Ireland ; bat the work itself deeenrea an attentive 
peraul, aod oufht ta btvc aplaoe in evei;/ iijab blMncal Uhniy. 

Id ' 
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realm. Anticipating the obvious answer, that the 
English parliament was at this very time preparing 
to wage war on the king, he adds, that the confed- 
erates made, two treaties of peace with the sove- 
reign ; but there could be tio necessity of a treaty un- 
less the parties were at war ; and if the Irish were at 
war with their king, it necessarily foUovi^ed that they 
were " rebels." The latter part of this reasoning 
unfortunately applied more forcibly to the Crom- 
Wellians than the Irish; for the latter had alwsiys 
shown a personal regard for the king, while the for- 
mer had persecuted him to death. The author, how- 
ever, escapes from all consideration of this difficulty, 
and winds up this part of his case by declaring 
that the Irish had rebelled against the supremacy of 
England ! 

The treaties which the king had concluded with 
the confederates presented a new difficulty, which 
seems to have given the author no little trouble; 
for his defence on this subject is 4>hconsi8tent. He 
says, that some of the Irish violated the articles of 
peace, and therefore, by their own act, excluded 
themselves from its benefit ; but as this only applied 
to the nuncio^s party, which contained a very small 
portion of the Irish nobility and gentry, he finally 
assents that these treaties were, <3> initio, null and 
void, for the strange reason that they contain several 
articles which it was unreasonable for subjects to 
impose upon their sovereign. 

The chief of what he considers unreasonable ar- 
ticles is, the claim of independence for the Irish legis- 
lature. The author strongly urges the right of the 
English parliament to make laws that should bind 
Ireland, and vigorously defends the policy and pro- 
priety of Poynings's law. These were, of course, the 
sentiments of the Croniwellians at the time. Their 
chief recommendation to tlie favour and protection 
of the English nation was their professed design of 
keeping Iieiand a dependent province. Nor wer^ 
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they singular in their attachment to such wretched 
policy. The miserable James, after he had tost the 
orown of England, clung to Poynings's law with his 
characteristic obstinacy, and positively refused to 
sanction the independence of the Irish parhament.- 
It was not until after the lapse of a century that the 
Cromweilians adopted contrary opinions. When, to 
use the fprcible language of the Irish peasantry, 
** their hearts had warmed to the soil," they resolved 
to raise Ireland to the rank of a nation ; and, by their 
successful struggle in 1782, nobly vindicated the 
character of the confederates in 1648. 

A much more cogent argument urged by the 
writer of this pamphlet is^ the length of time that 
the CromwelUans had been in possession, and the 
various contracts and bargains that had been made 
on the faith of the act of settlement. He confesses 
that many frauds had been committed in the distri- 
bution of reprisals ; but he plausibly argues, that it 
would be better for all parties to submit to such 
injustice than expose the country to the insecurity 
and distractions consequent on a new revolution in 
property. 

But the continuance of this discussion produced 
this feeling of insecurity tb an alarming extent. 
Many of tbe Irish Protestants quitted their estates 
through dread of some approaching convulsion, and 
became mendicant exiles in England and Holland. 
To complete their terror, they received information 
that Clarendon was recalled, and their great enemy 
Tyrcoimel appointed lord-lieutenant. Richard Tal- 
bot Earl of Tyrconnel was but a child when the 
war of the confederates broke out. He was in 
Drogheda when that town was stormed by Crom- 
well, and the inhuman massacre perpetrated. This 
event made a deep impression on his youthful mind, 
and inspired bin) with a horror of the puritans which 
he took little pains to conceal. When Ireland was , 
subdued by the CromwelliaBSt he retired to tha 
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Continent, entered into the service of Char1es,'and 
adhered to him with undeviating fidelity during the 
entire period of his adversity. He is said to have 
proposed the assassination of Cromwell, and at an- 
other time to have attempted the life of Ormond ; 
but these are the calumnies of his enemies. He was 
fierce and violent, but he was incapable of baseness 
or treachery. Tyrconnel professed the Roman Cath- 
.olic religion; btit it was only a profession ; for he 
had been infected by the infidelity fashionable in the 
court of the second Charles. He did not even affect 
religious zeal, for he was loo proud to be a hypocrite ; 
but regarded aU religious differences as important 
only in their connexion with political factious. His 
temper was violent, his manners coarse, his private 
conduct rather profligate, and his conversation too 
often indecent and profane. He owed his appoint- 
ment, in a great measure, to French influence ; and 
on several occasions acted as the lieutenant of Louis 
rather than of James. 

The day of Clarendon's departure displayed a 
scene of unparalleled consternation in Dublin. Not 
less than fifteen hundred Protestant families aban- 
doned their homes and occupations, and embarked 
with the retiring govefnor for England. Some of 
these were influenced by imaginary terrors : they saw 
popery, the object of their abhorrence, triumphant, 
and expected to behold all the fearful visions of the 
ApocaU'pse realized. Others thought that it would 
be sinful to continue in a land which had now be- 
come " the kingdom of the beast ;" and not a few 
more rationally dreaded, that the injuries which they 
had themselves inflicted upon the Irish would soon 
be fearfully retaliated. The general alarm was not 
diminished by the new judicial appointments. Fitton, 
a recent convert to the royal religion, was appointed 
chancellor, though by no means fit for the situation ; 
Nugent obtained one chief-justiceship, and Rice the 
Other; Sir Richard Nagle was appointed attorney- 
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general; and, finally, only three Protestants re- 
mained on the bench. This partiality was scandalous ; 
but it is perfectly ridiculous to find those who imi- 
tated and exceeded it, the loudest in its condemna- 
tion. The system of exclusion was carried to an 
excess by the Protestants which their antagonists 
never equalled ; nor, at the moment of their greatest 
power, do we find any one proposing to establish a 
Catholic ascendenc)' in Ireland. But the Protest- 
ant historians, who so loudly and so justly reprobate 
the placing a majority of Catholic judges on the 
bench, seem never to have thought that the same 
censures might as justly be applied to a bench ex- 
clusively Protestant, The proceedings with regard 
to corporations were more flagrantly iniauitous ; they 
were forced into a surrender of their charters ; and 
a new arrangement was made, which provided that 
these bodies should consist, for the future, of two- 
thirds Catholics, and one-third Protestants. It is 
no excuse for this illegal violence that the Protest- 
ants, in the day of their power, had acted worse, and 
excluded the Catholics altogether. This is perfectly 
true; but to remedy one unjust act by another pre- 
cisely similar is, in efi^ect, to give a sanction to tha 
former. 

The expatriated Protestants wha did not enter 
into the service of Holland became pensioners on 
the bounty of the English people, who soon became 
tired of supporting them, especially as their charity 
was abused by many idle knaves, who claimed sup- 
port by false tales of persecution. The exiles ap- 
pealed to the press ; and it is mortifying to compare 
their humble and querulous tone with the proud 
and stern remonstrances of their fathers the " lev- 
ellers." To counteract the eflfect of these state- 
ments, Tyrconnel published anonymously a " Vin- 
dication of the Irish Government," which is really 
a well-written and not very partial statement. It is 
true, that, at the close, he takes an opportunity of 
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paying himself some very high compliments, which 
were not very well merited ; but he effectually vin- 
dicates himself from the charges of tyranny and op- 
pression. 

The long-expected contest on the act of settle- 
ment came at length, and brought to the Protestants 
as much dismay as if it had never been anticipated. 
An Irish parliament was assembled, in which, from 
the late changes made in corporations, the ruling 
party had an overwhelming majority. Heads of a 
bill were framed for " indemnifying those Catholics 
who had been declared innocent by the court of claims, 
and providing that a new commission should issue for 
the hearing of such claims as had not been hitherto 
heard for want of time or other cause, without fault 
of the parties." This was certainly nothing more 
than what strict justice demanded ; but strict justice, 
when applied to remedy monstrous wrongs, is often 
perilous. In the .present instance, it would have 
caused two- thirds of the lands of Ireland to have 
changed masters. The Irish appointed Rice as their 
agent to manage their cause before the English privy 
council ; but, by the fatality which seems to have 
reigned over all their proceedings, they neutralized 
the efforts of this able and upright man, by permit- 
ting Nugent to become his associate. The English 
council had overcome its dread of popery : but the 
horror of Irishmen still reigned in their bosoms. 
They only wanted a pretext id reject the bill, and 
such they found in the stupid insolence of Nugent. 
The arguments of Chief-baron Rice were heard with 
all the attention which his abilities, his station, and 
his high character demanded. He left the council 
in a predicament not very uncommon. They had pre- 
determined a contrary conclusion, but were unable to 
resist his premises. Nugent's folly relieved them 
from their embarrassment, and the bill was rejected. 
The populace, excited by the Cromwellians and their 
Iriendsi probably precipitated this decision. Tha 
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Irish deputies were hooted whenever they appeared 
in the streets. Potatoes on tlie top of poles were 
carried before them, amid loud exclamations of 
''Room for the Irish ambassadors!" and this ex- 
citement was so great and general, that the king, 
though disposed to support their cause, was deterred 
from making any manifestation in their favour.* ' 

Hitherto James had been supported in all his ar- 
bitrary acts by the powerful party, then named the 
high-church, and subsequently called the tories. 
The murder of Sidney, the expulsion of Locke, 
even the savage cruelties of' Jeflfreys had met with 
more than their tacit approbation. They went so 
far as to disturb the dying moments of the unfortu- 
nate Mopmouth, by eager solicitations, mingled with 
threats of Divine vengeance, m order to force from 
him an assent to the slavish doctrine of non-resist- 
ance. Unfortunately for himself, James gave credit 
to these professions of outrageous loyalty ; and found 
that, when the royal wishes ran counter to the inter- 
ests or prejudices of these ultra-royalists, tliey were 
far more dangerous opponents than those who made 
resistance a part of their creed. The church, as a 
political body, clearly misled the king. According 
to the principles it inculcated, resistance to Nero or 
Domitian would have been just as wicked as rebel- 
lion against a Xrajan or Antonine. The University 
of Oxford, in solemn convocation, denounced as 
" heretical and blasphemous,"! every principle on 

*Sunderiand, in bis Apology, claims the merit of having (Usappointed 
the Irish, and assertti that he refused a bribe of forty thousand pounds 
MFbich had been offered to purchase his support. Nobody acquainted 
with Sunderland*a character can credit his narrative. If he reftised the 
money, it most have been because a larger fsum was oSbred on (he other 
aide ; though it is much more probable that be would have taken th» 
money lYom both, and kept hin promise to neither. 

t The House of Lords, in ttie reign of Queen Anne, ordered this pro- 
fnsion of fhith to be burned by the common hangman, ani thereby gave 
Ha notoriety which it little merited. In truth, it is a production so io- 
eoneeivably absurd that it must have doue injury to tb« canse it was 
dMriffudloaarre. 
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which any government short of despotism cocdd 
be established. We cannot, therefore, accuse Jamet" 
of absolute folly in affording these learned doctors 
and prelates an opportunity of practising their own 
precepts ; though a monarch of more discernment 
might have foreseen that such extravagant doctrines 
could only be maintained when they coincided with 
the personal interest of their supporters. The at- 
tempt of^James to disturb the peaceful repose of the 
universities in England and Ireland was his most 
fatal error. The account of the attack on the for- 
mer has been often tolcjl ; our business is with the 
latter, which has not been honoured with an equal 
share of the public attention. 

The first step taken by James in his war on the 
University of Dublin proved that he gave that 
learned body more credit for common sense than it 
merited. He nominated a Roman Catholic to be' 
professor of the Irish language, and was astounded 
to hear that no such professorship existed in that 
venerable institution. Doctor Leland rates James 
very severely for having committed such a blunder; 
but truly, the blunder belongs not to him alone. He 
could scarcely have credited the existence of such a 
practical jest, as an institution wliose professed de- 
sign was to instruct the Irish in the doctrines of the 
reformed religion, which yet left the teachers wholly 
ignorant of the language of those whom they had to 
instruct. Compared with this, the folly of Gold- 
smith's attempting to toach English in Holland, 
without having first learned Dutch, sinks into iusig- 
nificunce. 

The heads of the college were justly alarmed by 
these proceedings ; they determined to converj their 
plate into ready money, to save it from being seized 
by the government. Tyrconnel, informed of the 
transaction, declared that the provost and fellows 
had no ri^ht to dispose of public nroperty. He 
ordered the purchaser to be prosecutea as a receiver 



'of etolen goods, and the plale to be deposited in the 
king's stores. Nagle waa disgusted with thia vio- 
lence, and successrully eserted himself to procure 
the resiitution of the plate to the college ; which 
was granted, on an understanding that it should not 
be sold. The terror occasioned by this proceeding 
had not subsided, when a letter was received from 
the king, ordering that a person named Doyle 
should be admitted to a fellowship, without taking 
an^ other than the ordinary oath of a fellow. In 
this instanue, again, llie college was saved by the 
ig-uorance of the patronsi The oath of a fellow ira* 
todies in it the oath of supremacy, which Doyle re- 
fused to take. As the king's letter was peremptory, 
nothing could be done until a second mandate was 
procured ; and before Ihyt could be procured, Uoyle's 
incapacity became so notorious that his patrons re* 
signed the contest. 

The birth of a Prince of Wales seemed to promise 
permanency and security to the Stuart dynasty, but 
in reality precipitated its downfall. The Prince of 
Orange had remained quiet while there was a chance 
of his succession to the throne by the ordinary 
course of nature ; but when an heir possessiug a 
superior claim appeared, he saw his fairest prospects 
blighted, and his proudest hopes destroyed. The 
whigs, with whom remained the last relics of public 
spirit 13 England, saw that their expectations of a 
change of system must be frustrated, if the young 
prince were to ascend the throne of his fiither; aiid, 
with more cunning than honesty, asserted that the 
infant was supposititious. In no case was the imth 
of tha aphorism, " Men easilycredit what they wish 
to itelieve," better eztimplilied than in the present iii< 
stance. A story monstrously absurd and inconsist- 
ent with possibility and with itself, was told of a 
child being brought into the queen's bed in a warm- 
ing-pau. aiid presented by her to the court as the 
royal oRspring! 11 ia Tery disgraceful to the mem- 

VoL. II.— K 
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ory of Bishop Burnett that he sanctioned this 
calumny, and supported it by the weight of bis au- 
thority, though he must have been fully convinced 
of its falsehood ; nor can political expediency ex- 
cuse the Prince of Orange for joining in the stigma 
affixed to this unfortunate child. In Ireland, the ex- 
ultation of the Catholics was boundless ; nor was it 
checked by any feelings of doubt, for the tale of the 
warming-pan had not yet crossed the ChanneL But 
the Irish Protestants, and the remains of the old 
puritanical factions in England and Scotland, had 
long before entered into secret and close correspond* 
ence with William. The whig aristocracy, un- 
broken by persecution, and undismayed by power, 
wanted but an opportunity to renew their struggle 
for freedom. The remembrance of the fatal termi- 
nation of Monmouth's insurrection made them cau- 
tious ; and they felt convinced, that without the aid 
of the old Cavaliers, who about this time began to 
be called tories, and the support of the church, that 
their chances of success would be very problematical. 
The junction of the whigs and tories was not easy 
to effect. They detested each other's principles, 
and extended their animosity to persons; but the 
union was at length effected by the joint hatred of 
the principles of toleration entertained by both. 
Crimes more than sufficient to have justified his ex- 
pulsion from the throne James had committed in 
abundance ; but these were readily forgiven by the 
advocates of intolerance and arbitrary power. He 
was at length unfortunate enough to be guilty of an 
act of justice and generosity ; and this, almost the 
only instance of public virtue in the whole course of 
his political existence, precipitated his ruin. James 
published a declaration of indulgence to all religious 
sects. He conscientiously believed that his owa 
was the only true religion, and that it would cer^ 
tainly prevail if it received fair play. The errors, if 
they disserve no harsher name, in this proceedtng 



■'Weie, that the king aasumed a power of suspetidliift 
penal laws without the consent of parliament, and 
that he ordered this ille^l document to be read in 
the churches. The matter of the declaration was 
ju9l and laudable ; the manner arbitrary and ungra- 
cious. Indeed, It seems to have been ever a charac- 
terJBtic of the Sfuarts, that their very beat actions 
were neutralized l)y some unfortunate circumstances 
arising from their despotic dispositions. The dread 
of toleration proved more powerful than party-apiril. 
Whigs and Tories united for the malntenani^e of 
persecution ; and the Prince of Orange was invited 
into England by nearly all the leading men of th« 

The revolution of 1688 is generally and justly 
considered the brigrhtest epoch of British history; 
but though the result was glorious, there are few of 
the circumstances by which it was attended, and still 
fewer of the actors in it, that do not merit the 
severest reprobation. After the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, prayers were offered up for him in the 
English chapel at the Hague for some months; but 
were discontinued when William determined to dis- 
pute his birth. The king, justly offended at an 
omission whose desia^) was so glaring, wrote to his 
daughter Mary, a princess celebrated for her piety, 
tnatone of indignant remonstrance. The princess, 
on this occasion, forgot both her piety and duty ; 
she replied, with mean and disgraceful equivocation, 
" that the prayers had never heen properly discon- 
tinued, but only sometimes forgoiten." The great 
leaders of the Rnftlish nobility, assembled at tha 
house of the Eari of Shrewsbury, agreed upon 
sending a requisition to the Prince of Orange, to 
come over at the head of an army, and pointed out 
the dangers that would result from delay. These 
intrigues were discovered by Louis, who sent to 
warn James of his danger; but the infatuated mon- 
aieh believed so firmly in the influence of that 
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*' majesty that doth hedge a king," and relied 80 
confidently on the affection and obedience of his 
daughter, that he rejected these warnings wfth some- 
thing like indignation. At length, the publication 
of the prince's declaration aroused the infatuated 
monarch from his lethargy, and changed his absurd 
confidence into still more absurd despair. William 
landed at Torbay, on the 5th of November, the an- 
niversary of Gunpowder Treason — a coincidence 
which was of no small advantage. At first, his 
prospects of success were doubtful, and he began to 
speak of returning ; but the utter incapacity of James 
became so manifest, that the courtiers saw he was 
lost, and at once abandoned his cause. Every 
chance of success was resigned by the wretched 
monarch without a struggle. There whs not a mo« 
ment, from his first hearing of the invasion to his 
fatal flight into France, when his affairs might not 
have been retrieved by the slightest display of spirit 
and activity ; but fVom the very beginning he sank 
into utter nopelessness. Those who were around 
him read the impress of destiny on his forehead, 
and hastened, by desertion, to secure their own 
safety. 

James was a weak rather than a bad man. His 
errors arose from his incapacity and defective edu- 
caition. He was utterly unfit for a throne, but might 
have been honoured m a cloister. His cold and 
selfish disposition prevented him from ever possess- 
ing a friend: his heartless severities had procured 
him many enemies. Notwithstanding, however, 
his contemptible character, one can scarcely refrain 
from dropping a tear of sympathy over the forlorn 
and deserted condition in which he soon found him* 
self; while the heartless ingratitude shown by those 
who owed their all to the royal favour excites at 
once our contempt and indignation. Churchill, 
whom he had raised from the office of page to a 
peerage ; Lord Combury, the son of the Earl of 
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Clarendon, aai nephew oT Uie queen; even hie 
favourite ddughter Anne, with her husband Prince 
George or Denmark, joined in the general derec- 
tion ; and the wretched monarch, in the extremity 
of his misery, exclaimed, " God help me t even my 
own children have deserted m^!" 

What were the real intentions of William when 
he landed iu England, we cannot easily discover. 
Certainly his principal supporters had no intention 
of placing him on the throne of his father-in-law; 
and he could scarcely himself have entertained a 
hope of such a consummation. But, when circum- 
Btances had placed the sceptre almost within hia 
grdap, he hasted to secure H by means more honotu*- 
able to his character as a polilician, than as a man 
of honour or integrity. The mixture of insidious 
craft and cruel violence by which James was driven 
into exile, can neither be excused nor defended, and 
must ever remain a deep and dark stain on the cha- 
racter of Wilham 111. 

The Bevolutioii was the work of the English 
aristocracy. The great body of (he people had Utile 
or no share in producing it, and gained scarcely any 
advantages by the event. But notwithstanding these 
drawbacks. Englishmen are justly proud of the 
revolution. It freed them from the incubus of a 
race of sovereigns equally degraded and mischievous. 
It afforded a bright example to other nations suffer' 
ing under the pressure of tyranny. It secured the 
liberties of Europe, then threatened with the iron 
yoke of France ; and it permanently established the 
principles of ProtesiantisRi, whicn have, though 
late, attained their full consummation in the triumph 
of civil and religious freedom. 

By the flight of the king, the English toTies found 
lliemselvea placed in a position on which they had 
never calculated. They were completely ut the 
mercy of the whigs, and forced lo act on principles 
which they had frequently reprobated, and even now 
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viewed with suspicion, if not detestation. William 
called a new parliament, and, in the excited state 
of the nation, the whigs obtained a decided majority 
in the lower house ; but there was reason to believe 
Ui&t the lords were not equally well-disposed to 
the great change which was about to be made. The 
resolution of the commons, declaring the throne 
vacant, was vigorously resisted in the upper house, 
and was finally carried only by a majority of two 
voices. The transfer of the crown to William was 
still more vigorously resisted. Some were anxious 
for a regency ; others resolved to elect Mary queen 
in her own right ; but the Prince of Orange declared, 
that if either of these plans were adopted, he would 
return to Holland. This declaration produced the 
desired effect. After a long and violent debate* it 
was finally carried by the same majority of two, that 
William and Mary should be declared joint sove- 
reigns of England ; and, on the same evening, they 
were proclaimed in London and Westminster, 



CHAPTER IX. 

7%8 War of the RevchtHon. 



A. D. 1689.'— The progress of the English revo- 
lution was watch«H3 in Ireland with the most intense 
anxiety. The Protestants and Catholics alike felt 
that their properties, and perhaps their lives, were 
about to be perilled once again in the doubtful hazard 
of war ; ana both seemed depressed by that dejection 
which men naturally feel at the approach of some 
indefinite danger over whose direction they have no 
control. Tyrconnel displayed more energy and 
prudence at this crisis than his unhappy master. 
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He amused the Protestants by pretending a wish to 
negotiate with [he Prinne of Orange, and at the 
Game time took every means to increase the strength 
of the Catholic army. On the first rumour of the 
invasion he had sent some of the beat Irish regi- 
roenis to join the royal armi«s in England and Scot- 
land, an erriir which he now bltteriy lamented. 
The imbeeility of James rendered the Enf^lish army 
worse than useless ; and the victories iriiRed by the 
Scottish rovHlists under the gallant Dundee were 
worthless aner the death of that cuminnnder ai Kil- 
lierankie. The new levies made tiy Tyrconnel filled 
the Protestants with just alarm, which was insidi- 
ously increased by the vile arts which the proflipfnte 
tools of faction have so frequently practised in Ire- 
land. Rumours were spread of an intended general 
massacre of ibe Protestants. Anonymous letters, 
detailing more plausibly than common fame could 
the time when the work of blood was to commence, 
were sent to several influential persons ; and the 
most innocent cirenmstances were tortured by cun- 
ning or terror into conclusive proofs of this atrocious 
design. The consternation that prevailed was ter- 
rible. Protestants, wherever they could obtain ship- 
ping, hasted to fly the country; and in Dublin a 
crowd of men, women, and children, rushed to the 
shore, imploring the sailors to save them from the 
daggers of .the Irish. Tyrconnel was perfectly 
astounded at this event; and at once foresaw the 
dangerous consequences by which it was likely to 
be attended. He sent two lords of the council to 
tranquillize the fears of this muUiludej but terror 
had taken too strong a hold of their diseased imagi- 
nations. As many as could possibly stow them- 
selves on board the ships in the harbours hasted 
away, leaving their less successful friends on the 
shore in all the agonies of despair. 

In the northern counties, where the Scottish colo- 
nies abounded, the Protestants showed more conr 
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age, and determined to encounter the imaginary 
danger with arms. Tyrconnel was consequently 
forced to make. instant preparations to check the 
outbreaking of a civil war. He had some time before 
withdrawn the garrison from Londonderry ; but, be- 
ing convinced of the great importance of that town, 
he directed the Earl of Antrim to march thither 
with his regiment of Highlanders. Several histo- 
rians have ridiculed the dread which the sight of 
these forces inspired. They seem to have forgotten 
the cruelties practised in the west of Scotland by 
^ the Highland host," which Charles and the epis- 
copal clergy had quartered on the inhabitants, as the 
most efficient means of conquering their repugnance 
to white surplices and the English liturgy. Many 
of the Cameronians had fled from this persecution 
to the north of Ireland, and spread through the entire 
province a just abhorrence of the barbarities by 
which they had been driven from their homes. 
When the Highlanders approached Derry, the in- 
habitants, terrified at their strange costume and 
fierce aspect, fled to the town, and alarmed the in- 
habitants with the news that the expected murderers 
were close at hand. The town-council assembled ; 
but while they were engaged in deliberation the sol- 
diers approached, and were at the point of entering 
the town. Nine young men of the populace, urged 
Ir^ a sudden impulse, drew their swords, seized the 
keys of the city, raised the drawbridge, and closed 
the gates. The example was contagious ; — a reso- 
lution to take up arms was instantly adopted ; the 
magazine was seized ; and a message sent to the 
troops, that unless they retired immediately they 
would be fired upon by the garrison. 

The magistrates and the higher rank of citizens 
had not shared in this enthusiasm, and were alarmed 
at its consequenceys. They sent privately a message 
to T3nrconnel, through Lord Montjoy, stating, with 
troth, thai this insurrectionary movement h^ be«u 
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the work of a tumultuous mob, and declaring their 
determitttttion to preserve their allegiance to their 
rightful sovereigu, TynionneL feigned to believe 
theirexcuaes ; but had the mortitication to find that 
they would only adntil a garrison and gx>vernor of 
their own choosing, and with this qualified aubniis. 
sion he was forceJ to be content. 

The heroic conduct of the men of Derry excited 
the eoiillation of other northern Prostestants. En- 
niskillen was secured by a similar act of boldness; 
and various bodies of partisans formed associations 
under the command of Blaney, Rawdoa, Skeffing. 
ton, and some others, for the maintenance of the 
Prote^itant religion and the dependency of Ireland 
upon England. 

Tyrconneli alarmed by these movements, took 
some steps to open a negotiation with the Prince of 
Orange, and found William disposed to grant him 
[he most reasonable terms. The new king was - 
anxious to carry on the war against France — an ob- 
ject infinitely dearer to him than re-establishing the 
Cromwellian ascendency in Ireland. He therefore 
offered the Caiholics full security of person and 
property, an equality of civil rights, and the posses- 
sion of one-third of the churches of the kingdom. 
Though William was a zealous Protestant, his zeal 
was not adnlterated by any of the intolerance so 
common in his day. Liberal and enlightened, he 
was ever averse to disqualifying laws, nud yielded to 
them H very reluctant assent when forced upon him 
by the violence of the Eugliab parhament. Those 
who have been so long accustomed to claim him as 
their patron atroL'iously calumniate his memory. 
He would have been the first to condemn their prin< 
cipl(:s and punish their excesses. Equal injustice 
has been done lo his memory by those Catholics 
who ascrit)e lo this great man the sanguinary out- 
rages perpetrated by some of his generals. The un- 
foitunaie massacre at Glenco is t^e ooly circutn- 
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stance which seems to justify the imputation of cru- 
elty on his character ; and in that horrid transaction 
he was certainly duped by base and artful mis- 
representations. 

William, having determined to treat with Tyrcon- 
nel, treated the deputies of the northern Protestants 
with great coldness, and their patron the Earl of 
Clarendon with marked dislike. When he was 
forced to receive an address from the Irish Protest- - 
ants, his only answer to their congratulations on his 
accession and warm professions of attachment was, 
•* I thank you ; I will take care of you." 

William was unfortunate in the choice of the 
agent he selected to conduct his treaty with Tyrcon- 
nel. The person appointed was Ricnard Hamilton, 
who had led a party of troops from Ireland on the 
first alarm of William's invasion, and was now in 
some degree regarded as a prisoner. Hamilton had 
witnessed the long contest which took place between 
the whig and tory lords with respect to the royal 
election, and over-estimating at once the influence 
and the consistency of the latter, believed that no- 
thing but a little exertion was wanting to replace 
James on his abdicated throne. Instead of per- 
suading HTyrconnel to submit, Hamilton advised him 
strenuously to maintain Ireland for James, as the 
other two kingdoms would speedily return to their 
allegiance. 

T^^rconnel was easily persuaded to follow the 
course to which he had been previously disposed by 
interest and inclination ; yet he still dissembled with 
the Protestants — told them that he only delayed ac- 
knowledging the Prince of Orange until he received 
an answer from James — and requested them to send 
a deputy to the fallen monarch, in order to point out 
to him the necessity of submission. As Tyrconnel 
has left no manuscript behind him, it is impossible 
to discover whether he was sincere in this proposal, 
pr meditated a piece of unnecessary treachery { the 
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event seems to countenance the laller hypo the sis. 
Monnljoy as the delegate of the Irish Protest mils, 
and Rice as the ambassitdor of the Catholics, waited 
on Jaoies at Paris ; but they had scarcely entered 
on a discussion concerning the state or Iieliind 
when Mounljoy was arrested and sent to the bastile 
as a IraiCori while Rice opened a negotiation with 
the French king for sending' a krge body of troops 
into Ireland to support the cause of James. In the 
mean time Hainillun had forced the northern Prot* 
estants from alL their strongholds, except Derry aud 
Eitniskillen, which were hourly expeeted to surren- 
der, as James had partisans in both places. 

On tbe 13tb of March, Jiimes landed at Einsabi 
with a. small body of French forces, which would 
have been much larger, had he not expressed a wish 
that his restr)raiion should be owing principally to 
the eserlLOna of his own subjects. At Cork he was 
met by Tyreonnel, whom he instantly created a 
duke; and proceeding thence to Dublin, he entered 
the capital on the iiih of the same month, attended 
by the Catholic priests and prelates in the state- 
habits of their several orders. Loyal addresaea 
poured in from every side ; and none were warmer 
in their professions of attachment than the clergy 
of the Established Church. James answered their 
addresses with a dnplicjty equal to their own, and 
professed a sincere aFfecilon for the principles of 
the Anglican episcopal church. He then issued 
five proclamations; tne first, commanding all Prot- 
estants who had left the kingdom to return under 
penalty of forfeiture ; the second, commanding all 
Cathouoa not belonging to the army to deposive 
their arms in the royal stores j the third regulated 
the supnly of ptoviaioDs 10 the troops; the fourth 
raised the value of money; anil the fifth summoned 
a parliament for the ensuing May. 

Having thus provided for the civil government, 
James was anxious to give his subjects a specimen 
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of his military acquirements, and therefore advanced 
to reduce the disobedient city of Londonderry. Dif-« 
ferent plans were proposed for this purpose. Some 
recommended an immediate attempt to storm ; others 
preferred the slow operations of a blockade ; but it 
was finally resolved to try the effects of a long siege^ 
in order that the Irish soldiers might become ac-* 
customed to arms and discipline. This resolution 
had scarcely been taken, when it was nearly ren- 
dered unnecessary by the cowardice or treachery of 
Lundy, the governor. He neglected to check the 
advance of the Irish army, though several favour* 
able opportunities were afforded. He detained on 
board the ships two English regiments that had been 
sent to strengthen the garrison ; and while James 
was yet at a distance, he summoned a council of war 
to deliberate on terms of capitulation. The council 
was composed of the officers of the English regi* 
ments, and the principal civic authorities. After a 
brief consultation, it was unanimously resolved that 
the town was indefensible ; that the regiments should 
return to England ; and that the citizens should en- 
deavour to make the best terms they could. The 
regiments in consequence departed, and deputies 
were sent to treat with James. 

The news of this determination was received with 
the utmost rage by the populace. They shouted for 
vengeance on their betrayers ; slew one ofllcer, and 
dangerously wounded another. In the midst of the 
confusion, Murray, a brave and popular officer, ar- 
rived at the head of a reinforcement. He addressed 
the soldiers in a brief, but animated speech, which 
was received with tumultuous applause. While he 
expostulated with Lundy, a number of the soldiers 
smd citizens rushing to the walls, put an end to the 
negotiations, by firing on James and his advanced 
guard, then approaching the town. All subordination 
Wto instantly at an end ; the governor and magistrates 
were deposed. Lundy concealed himself, to avoid 
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the popular fury ; and a general meeting of the citi- 
zens was called, to elect a new civic administration. 
It has been frequently remarked, that wheiimob^ 
elect leaders, they seldom make a bad choice ; the 
truth of this aphorism was fully proved on the 
present occasion; the populace having discovered 
pusillanimity under the soldier's dress, sought and 
found courage and conduct beneath a cassock. They 
elected as governor George Walker, a clergyman, 
and his su^equent behaviour amply justified the 
wisdom of their choice. 

The spirit and gallantry displ^ed by the men of 
Deny on this occasion has been oYten the theme of 
eulogy ; but no praise can be adequate to their merits. 
They were in want of every thing. The walls were 
not very strong ; the guns on the ramparts not suf- 
ficient for the defence of all the points ; the town 
was unprovided with provisions; the garrison un- 
disciplined, and uninstructed in the art of war. But 
the last circumstance, thouigrh apparently a disad- 
vantage, was one of the chief causes of their suc- 
cess : they were ignorant of the dangers they had to 
encounter, and their enthusiasm enabled them to 
achieve triumphs where ordinary soldiers, taught the 
amount of hazard by experience, would have quailed 
in despair. The town contained about thirty thou- 
sand people, but the greater part of these were refu- 
gees irom the surrounding country. The serviceable 
portion of the inhabitants amounted to about seven 
thousand h:df-armed men, which were formed into 
eight regiments, commanded by officers whom they 
elected themselves ; and thus provided, they dared 
to defy an army of twenty thousand, headed by some 
of the best generals in Europe. 

Nor are there any acts of cruelty or wanton blood- 
shed, such as frequently arise from high-wrought en- 
thusiasm, to sully the fair fame of the men of Derry. 
Unlike their brethren the Enniskilleners, whose trai^k 
was marked by carnage and desolation, the Derry- 

VoL- IL-L 
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men treated their enemies with tenderness and hu^ 
nianitv. Lundy and the timid magistrates were per* 
mitted to depart uninjured : the few Catholics that 
were found in the town were deprived of their arms, 
but were permitted to go elsewhere, or remain, just 
as they pleased. 

The events of the siege possess the interest of ro- 
mance rather than history, for all the incidents are 
directly at variance with what might naturally have 
'been expected from the condition of the besieged. 
As might be supposed, there was no regular govem- 
ment> and yet there was never the slightest appear- 
ance of confusion. When a soldier became ex- 
hausted from fatigue on the bastion, he retired to 
rest without waiting for permission, and his place 
was instantly supplied by another, who was anxious 
to manifest his zeal. There was no flinching — ^no 
reluctance to endure toil and fatigue — no wish to 
avoid a post of danger. - When an opportunity of- 
fered, parties, self-formed, issued out and attacked 
the hostile lines. These sallies were sometimes de- 
feated, but the parties not unfrequently returned 
laden with small supplies of provision and plunder. 
Eighteen clergyjnen of the established church, and 
seven dissenting ministers, cheerfully shared in all 
the toils of the siege, and in their turns collected 
tjie people every day in the cathedral, animating them 
to perseverance by that fervid eloquence which the 
circumstances of their situation naturally inspired. 
Contests about disputed points of doctrine were of 
rare occurrence, and when they arose were checked 
by the influence of the leaders. The zeal of all waa 
directed to one common end, the preservation of the> 
town from the great object of their hatred — ^popish, 
dominion. 

James and his generals were astounded at conduct 
that set all ordinary rules of calculation at defiance.^ 
The town was battered for eleven days. The garri-' 
■on threw the gates open, and desired the besiegers 
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not to UJie the trouble of making a breach, wheii 
th«y rnigbt march through the open poitals jr Ihey 
dared. The baffled monarch, irritated at the disap- 
pointment, bilteiiy reproached the Irish soldiers for 
allowing Ihemselvea to be foilnd ; aud julrusting the 
conduct of the siege to the French general RoBen, 
returned to Dublin. | 

The siege liad already lasted more than two 
months, and the gallant spirit of the garrison was 
unabated. But they had now lo encounter disease 
and famine, two more rnrmidable enemies tlian the 
besiegers. Their stock or provisions had been Ions' 
ekhnuHled, snd they bad recourse to the most loath- 
some and revollinji; substitutes for food. The heats 
of a summer more than ordinarily fierce generated 
a pestilence, which was aggravated by hunger and 
confinement, yet, in language which they were foud 
of borrowing, " there was no coniplaliung heard in 

The parent wept not over the child struck down 
by the plague, or withered by tlie famine that fell 
before hiseyes ; the husband leturned from the walla 
to his faniishi[ig wife, and Iieard exbortations to per- 
severance, uttered In fainting accents; the childreD 
shared in the enthusiasm that prevented the common 
wants of nature from being felt, and submitted to 
privations without a murmur; the cathedral was 
crowded every day, by all who could crawl within 
the hallowed precincts; and the spiritual eicilement 
supplied by the preachers made misery unfelt, and 
want unheeded. When their calamities had reached 
this height, they suddenly discovered a fleet of thirty 
sail advancing up the beautiful waters of Longh 
Foyle with supplies for their relief; but at the mo- 
ment when their expectations were most excited, 
they beheld, with equal surprise and consternation, 
the fleet suddenly change its course, and retire. 
Kirke, the commander of the expedition, was a mon- 
eter of inhunumily, whose cruel severities against 
Iba foUowen of uw a(^PP7 Honmoath baTO beoa 
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already recorded. It reflects indelible disg]:.ice oil 
William's character, that he employed and trusted 
this misc'Teant, and that he allowed his treacherous 
desertion of his former master to atone for the bar- 
barities he had perpetrated in his service. When 
Kirke saw the Irish army preparing batteries to con« 
test his passage, he became terrified, and sailed away, 
leaving the town apparently exposed to inevitable 
destruction. With great difficulty, and after repeated 
disappointments, the citizens succeeded in opening a 
communication with Kirke, and received a reply that 
was nothing better than cruel irony. He informed 
them, that he had sailed round to Lough Swilly, in 
order to open a communication with the Eimiskil- 
lenerM, and thus effect a diversion in their favour ; 
and recommended them '* to husband their provi* 
sions most carefully !" 

Hamilton, one of the Irish leaders, compassionated 
the miseries, and respected the valour, of the men 
of Derry. He addressed them in the most aflect ion- 
ate terms, beseeching them to take pity upon them- 
selves, and have compassion on their own distress. 
But their undaunted cry was still, " No surrender !" 
They replied, that they would not follow his example 
in treachery. Rosen declared, that if the town waa 
not surrendered before the first day of July, all the 
Protestants in the neichbouring country should be 
driven beneath the walls there to perish, unless the 
garrison accepted his terms. All the Irish generals, 
except Lord Galmoy, strenuously protested against 
the execution of this barbarous threat ; and the sol- 
diers loudly expressed their disinclination to such 
cruelties. Rosen disregarded their remonstrances. 
On the following morning, the garrison beheld a 
confused assembly approaching the walls, on which 
they fired, happily without doing any mischief. 
With unutterable horror, they soon discovered that 
it was a helpless drowd of men, women, and children* 
driven from their homes to perish before their (^yes* 
and urged forward by soldiers, who performed their 
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duly with sigha and tears. But the hearts 
these aufleren fainted not ; the dying collected their 
last brealhi to exhort the ^rrisoii to persevere in 
their heroic resistance ; the women anil children be- 
sou^t the soldiers on the walls to disregard their 
suflerrtif^, and remain true to their cause; all con- 
jured their brethren to revenge their wrongs, by 
baffling an enemy thai was capable of such barbari- 
ties. The irritated garrison determined, as a retali- 
ation, to bang u[i all Ibe prisoners they had taken in 
their several sullies ; and for this purpose, erected a 
gallows in sight of the enemy's camp. Among these 
were several very populiir lenders; and the Irish 
army was on the point of mutiny, while Rosen still 
continued unmoved ; but Hamilton and the other 
leaders had, in the mean time, communicated the 
circumstances to James, and obtained Trom him a 
positive order that the multitude should be allowed 
to return uninjured to their own homes." The 
garrison took advantage of Ihia opportunity to send 
out some of the most helpless citizens, receiving a 
reinforcement of the young and active in their stead ; 
so that Rosen's cruelty eventually tended to their 
advantage. 

Kirke was at length stimnlated to make some ex- 
ertions for the reliefofDerry, on learning the general 
indignation titai bis conduct bad caused in England, 
and that the garrison was about to yield at last to 
the enemy. He therefore despatched two victual- 
lers, under the convoy of the Dartmouth frigate, to 
force the passage, which he might easily have 
cfiecled seven weeks before. No pen can describe 
- the excitement which prevailed in the town and the 
camp, when the ag^roach of these vessels was dis- 
covered. Tlie citizens rushed to the walls; the 
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Irish manned their batteries. As the ships approached 
the boom which the besieg:ers had placed across thd 
entrance, the frigate shortened sail, and the tranfu 
ports proceeded alone. Heedless of the fire of the 
batteries, the larger of the victuallers steered with 
full force against the boom and broke it, but was 
driven ashore by the violence of the shock. It was 
a moment of intense anxiety. The besiegers rushed 
to seize the vessel ; but before they conld reach her 
she was forced oif by the rebound of her own gunsy 
and floated majestically into the harbour. 

Thus ended the siege of Deny. More than half 
of the garrison perished by famme or disease ; and 
the survivors were so worn by suffering, that they 
could scarcely be recognised. The Irish army broke 
up the siege and retired. The men of Derry had 
the courage, or rather the rashness, to sally out and 
attack their rear, for which they were punished by a 
severe defeat. 

During the siege of Deny, the royal army had 
been greatly embarrassed by the Enniskilleners, who 
frequently surprised their outposts and intercepted 
their convoys. Lord Galway being sent to reouce 
them, laid siege to their frontier garrison, Crom 
Castle on Lough Erne. As he was prevented by the 
difficulties of the ground from bringing up his artil- 
lery, he was forced to have recourse to stratairem. 
He procured two mock cannons made of tin, which 
he ostentatiously placed in a battering condition, 
and then summoned the garrison to surrender. They 
not only sent him a spirited defiance, but, sallying 
out, drove the besiegers from their trenches, ana 
routed them with great slaughter. The tin cannon 
were exhibited as trophies of their success, and long 
continued to furnish the Enniskilleners with a theme 
of boastful merriment. Kirke supplied these insur- 
gents with arms ; and their numbers soon becoming 
formidable, James determined to overwhelm them 
with three armies. The Duke of Berwick marched 
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against them from the north; Sarsfield advanced 
from Connaught with troops lately levied ; and 
General Macarthy, who had completely subdued In- 
chiquin in Munster, now hasted to overwhelm the 
Bnniskilleners. Ignorance of their danger saved 
them from ruin ; they knew only of the motions of 
the Connaught army, and against this body they 
marched with great intrepidity. They surprised 
fiarsfield's camp, threw his soldiers into confusion, 
and routed them with great slaughter. They had 
not the same success against the Duke of Berwick, 
who cut several of their companies to pieces ; but 
this disaster was more than compensated by their 
decisive victory over Macarthy at Newtown-Butler. 
Wolsley, the commander of the Enniskilleuers, 
had not more than two thousand men. Macarthy *8 
numbers amounted to six thousand. Bravery alone 
would not have atoned for this disparity of force ; 
but a fortunate accident gave a victory to the weaker 
army. Wolsley commenced the engagement by a 
furious attack on Macarthy's right wing, which he 
threw into confusion. The Irish general commanded 
some battalions from the centre to advance to its 
support. The officer who conveyed the order, gave 
the word " Wheel to the right,^' which was mistaken 
for " Wheel to the right about.'* The battalions 
consequently began to march from the field; and 
the troops in the rear,- seeing the symptoms of re- 
treat, broke and fled. The Irish general was unable 
to remedy this fatal error ; the Enniskilleuers pur- 
sued their advantage and completed the rout. Two 
thousand of the Irish' were s]ain, and about six hun- 
dred forced into Liough Erne, where they perished. 
The Enniskilleners sullied their victory by needless 
barbarity. They refused quarter to all but officers, 
and murdered their wounded captives in cold blood. 
Macarthy was brought as a prisoner into EnniskiUen, 
bitterly lamenting the chance by which his life had 
boen preserved. 
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The successes of the Protestants of the noitlly 
however brilliant, could have produced but little ef- 
fect in the final decision of the contest, had Jaraes 
acted with spirit or energy. Dundee wrote to him 
a pressing letter, requesting him to delay no longer 
in a country, nine-tenths of which were already in 
his possession ; but to come over and show himself 
in Scotland, where an army would start up at the 
very moment of his landing. There is little doubt 
that James would have tx^en restored, if he had 
adopted this prudent counsel ; but he knew not the 
value of the Highlanders as soldiers, and hesitated 
until his cause was ruined by the fall of Dundee. 
James was at this time, and indeed during the whole 
period of his residence in Ireland, guided entirely by 
the advice of the French ambassador, who regarded 
rather the interests of his own master, than the res* 
toration of the dethroned monarch. He detained 
James in Ireland, because he deemed that his pres- 
ence there was an advantage to France. 



CHAPTER X. 

* King Jamufk Irish Parliament. 

The military career of James had not tended to 
raise his character for courage or conduct ; and we 
shall find as little reason to admire him as a leisris- 
lator. The parliament met on the 7th of May 1689, 
at the Inns of Court in Dublin.' The number of the 
Catholic peers was increased by the reversal of 
several attainders, and by some new creations* 
which it is but just to add were well merited. Several 
Protestant lords and bishops attended. They fre- 
quently opposed the measures of the court with 
great spirit $ but no attempt was ever made tochc^Dk 
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their freedom. No Catholic prelates were sum- 
moned. The members of the Lower House were 
chiefly Catholics. The university, and a few other 
places, returned Protestants ; but they were lost in 
the great majority which the late change in the cor- 
porations by Tyrconnel enabled the court to secure. 
The parliament was opened by the king in person, 
wearing his royal robes, and with the crown on his 
head. The king's speech was temperate and judi- 
cious. He commended the zeal and loyalty of his 
Irish subjects ; declared his abhorrence of violating 
the rights of conscience or those of property; pro- 
mised equal protection to Catholics and Protestants ; 
and stated his readiness to assent to any laws which 
would benefit the nation. He particularly recom- 
mended to the notice of the Parliament the dis- 
tressed state of trades and manufactures, and the 
condition of those who had been unjustly deprived 
of their property by the Act of Settlement. Nagle, 
the speaker of the House of Commons, and Fitton, 
the lord chancellor, made the proper commentary 
on the speech ; and affectionate addresses were 
unanimously voted in reply by both houses. 

With the siiigle exception of the Act of Attainder, 
never sat a parliament in Ireland whose laws were 
better calculated to serve the country, and whose ex- 
ertions were more uniformly directed by a spirit of 
equity and sound policy. But the Act of Attainder 
was a piece of monstrous injustice, almost rivalling 
the sweeping confiscations of the Cromwellians. 
By this law, about two thousand Protestant noble- 
men and gentlemen, known or suspected to be ad- 
herents of William, were attainted and declared to 
have forfeited all their property, real and , personal, 
unless thev surrendered before a certain day. By a 
clause still more atrocious, the king was deprived of 
the flower of pardoning all who did not establish 
their innocence before a certain day. As an excuse 
for this Tiolent measure, the precedent of the for- 
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feituresy made with even greater injustice by the 
Cromwellians and the English parliament, had been 
quoted. But one crime cannot justify another ; and 
though the Irish parliament did not so flagrantly 
outrage every principle of equity as their Protestant 
predecessors, it is to be lamented that they sullied 
the brightest spot of Irish history by a measure 
which cannot be defended. It is much more agree- 
able to contemplate the wise and beneficent laws by 
which this single instance* of wrong was accom- 
panied. One of the first acts passed by James's par- 
liament was, " An act for establish mg liberty of 
conscience, and repealing such acts or clauses in 
any act of parliament, as are inconsistent with the 
same." To this measure the Irish Catholic may 
appeal as a full and satisfactory refutation of the 
charges of bigotry and intolerance ; and the Irish 
Protestant must blush to remember, that William's 
Protestant parliament,^ so far from imitating this 
noble example of enlightened liberality, tooK the 
earliest opportunity of establishing a system of penal 
laws, compared with which the persecutions of 
Spanish inquisitors were tenderness and mercy. 
The second act connected with religion adopted by 
this parliament, regulated the payment of tithes. 
It directed that all should pay tithes to the pastors 
of their several communions. No one can say that 
this measure was unjust ; it is only the labourers 
that are worthy of their hire ; and if it be necessary 
to provide a legal support for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, it should be paid to those who 
are really their instructors. 

The establishment of the legislative and judicial 
independence of Ireland had been always a favourite 
object of the native Irish, and had been equally the 
dread and abhorrence of the Cromwellians, who 
looked to the maintenance of English power for the 
Becurity of their estates. A bill was introduced, 
prohibiting writs of error and appeal into England, 
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QLnd providing that no act of the English parliament 
should bind Ireland. It passed through the lower 
house with little opposition; but was fiercely at* 
tacked by the Protestant Bishop of Meath, when it 
was sent up to the Lords. He argued that it was in-* 
consistent with the oath of supremacy ; that it trench- 
ed on the royal prerogative ; and, with more reason, 
that it tended to dissolve the connexion between 
the two countries. The arguments of the worthy 
prelate did not appear very convincing, even to the 
Protestant lords. On a division, he was the only 
not-content. - A bill for the repeal of Poyning's law, 
though strenuously urged by the parliament, was 
vehemently opposed by the king, and finally lost. 
This was not the only instance of disunion between 
tiie Irish and their sovereign.* They early dis- 
covered the gross and incurable defects in the char- 
acter of James — his meanness mingled with pride — 
his weakness and obstinacy — his presumptuous folly 
— ^his incurable love of despotic power. They were 
justly jealous of the partiality he showed to foreigners 
and strangers. They were indignant at perceiving 
that he received their services as matter of right, 
and rewarded them with coldness and ingratitude. 
In fact, they would have got rid of him if they 
could ; but they were too generous to desert a sove- 
reign who had thrown himself on their protection, 
and too loyal to dismiss a king as unceremoniously 
as the people of England. 

The great business of the session was the repeal 
of the **Act of Settlement." A bill for this pur- 
pose was prepared by Baron Rice and Sir Richard 
Nagle. It was introduced in the lower house on 
the 13th of May, and was brought up to the lords 
on the 3Sd of the same month. It was canvassed 

* He ilM rejected a bill which provided inns of conrt for the educA- 
tioa of Irish law-studentM— «n object which the Catholics w^re eager 
10 obtain, beeaose tbev deemed the religion of tbeir^cbildren eadangeres 
by arsaiMned ia LMdon. 
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with all the attention which a measure of such ins- 
portance merited ; and it was the middle of June 
Befure it finally passed. The Protestant bishops^ 
and some of the nobility, asked leave to enter their 
protest against the bill. James replied, that protests 
came in rebellious times ; but permitted them to re- 
cord their dissent, which was accordingly done. 
The protest was signed by the Bishops of Meath, 
Ossory, Cork, and Limerick ; by the proxies of the 
Archbishop of Armagh and the Bishop of Water- 
ford ; and by four temporal peers, Granard, Long- 
ford, Rosse, and Howth. ^ 

The parliament had granted James the enormoim 
subsidy of twenty thousand pounds monthly, which 
he instantly doubled by royal proclamation. The 
Irish uobilitv remonstrated against this violent stretch 
of the royal prerogsitive ; but James was not to be 
dissuaded. He passionately exclaimed, *'If I can- 
not do tliis, I can do nothing;*' and reminded them 
of their former protestations of unlimited obedience. 
But it was easier to impose taxes than to procure 
payment. Money came in slowly, and James bad 
recourse to a new measure, in which he anticipated 
the fimmcial policy of Mr. Pitt. He erected a bank, 
and, by his own proper authority, forthwith estab- 
lished a bank-restriction act. He issued metal 
tokens formed from old cannon, broken bells, and 
other useless materials, at the nominal value of five 

S)unds sterling for every pound weight of the coin, 
ut James knew not how to support the credit of 
his metallic notes. The coin was paid into his ex- 
chequer at the nominal value ; but, in the ordinary 
transactions of business, it passed for little more 
than its real worth. The king was sorely puzzled 
by this consequence, which he had not at all antici- 
fuitcd. In vam did he promise, that, at a future 
time, his metallic notes shonld be exchanged for 
sterling coin. The traders could not be persuaded 
to receive the tokens at the nominal viilue ; or, rather. 
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they evaded the proclamation, by raising the price 
of all commodities. The king^ was forced to have 
recourse to another expedient. He issued a table of 
prices, and denounced severe penalties against those 
who demanded more. Improving in financial policy 
as he advanced, he determined to become a merchant 
himself. He bought up the staple articles of the 
kingdom with his base coin, and, exporting them to 
France, there sold them for good money. Few were 
willing to sell their property on such terms; but 
there was no resisting a purchaser, who came at- 
tended by a troop of dragoons, or a company of 
musketeers. 

The clamour raised against these proceedings by 
the Protestant writers is exceedingly ridiculous. 
James's scheme of a national bank was not one whit 
worse than the thousand and one schemes of bank- 
ing which have since appeared. The bank failed, 
and involved multitudes in misery, and so have many 
other banks in later times; but surely it is unrea- 
sonable that the Protestants, who used their utmost 
efforts to break .the bank, should aomplain of a con- 
sequence which they themselves laboured so strenu- 
ously to produce. The Catholics murmured with 
more justice ; for when the battle of the Boyne an- 
nihilated " the bank," they lost every thing. 

The Protestants complain, that James gave several 
churches and schools to the Catholic clergy, which 
of right belonged to themselves. But, in this in- 
stance, the conduct of the monarch was not without 
excuse. The Protestant clergy had not given them- 
selves the only title to possession, which deserves 
to be regarded. They had not filled the churches 
with congregations, nor the schools with scholars.* 



* Many of the Irivh endowed eelioole were, antil Tery lately, notoriotw 
^neeures. Dr. Gri^r, tbe brotliei^in-law of the Arehbiabop of Dublin, 
fbr many years received the emolamenta of the endowed •cboolof Mid- 
dleton, thouf h he resided in DabUn, wliito the anteBaated setMOl-l 
■nunblsiliito niiiM. 

Vol. n.— M 
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The Catholics did both, and their claim was conse* 
quently more reasonable. The violence with which 
James treated the University of Dublin is not equally 
excusable. It was an atrocious instance of bigotry 
and tyranny. He sent a " mandamus'^ to the provost 
and fellows, commanding them to admit a Roman 
Cathohc named Greene to the office of senior fellow. 
With becoming spirit, the heads of the university 
flatly refused to obey the arbitrary edict, and pleaded 
their own cause before Sir Richard Nagle. James 
would not even wait for a legal decision. He stent 
a body of soldiers, who unceremoniously expelled 
provost, fellows, and scholars, converted the chapel 
mto a magazine, and the college itself into a barrack. 
By the advice of his confessor, James designed to 
establish a Jesuit seminary on this foundation ; and, 
in the mean time, appointed a Catholic priest named 
Moore provost, and Macarthy, another of the same 
order, librarian. Moore and Macarthy were men 
of learning and integrity ; they carefully preserved 
the library, with all its valuable manuscripts and 
furniture; and when William^s arrival afforded an 
opportunity, surrendered the entire safe and unin* 
jured to the rightful owners. 

The administration of justice during this brief 
period deserves the highest praise. With the ex- 
ception of Nugent and Fitton, the Irish judges would 
have been an honour to any bench. Kenting, a 
Protestant, was a man of spirit and independence ; 
he unhesitatingly condemned several of the king's 
arbitrary measures ; and it is but justice to add, that 
he did not thereby forfeit the royal confidence. 
But the boast of the Irish bench, both for talent and 
integrity, was Chief-baron Rice. The breath of 
calumny has never uttered an imputation against his 
impartiality; and his compassionate tenderness 
almost degenerated into weakness. After the com- 
pletion of the revolution he emigrated, but, wearied 
of a life of dependency, he returned home and re- 
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commenced his career as a barrister. He appeared 
in a stuff gown pleading before that bench which he 
had so long adorned, and commanding .the respect 
of the most inveterate enemies of his religion and 
nation. It is gratifying to learn that his honourable 
labours met their due reward. He amassed a second 
fortune more considerable than that which had been 
confiscated. He died in a good old age, bequeathing 
to his successors extensive estates, the reward of 
industry and probity, and an honourable name which 
none of them have disgraced. 

The military afifairs, after the raising of the siege 
of Deny, were unaccountably neglected by James 
and his officers. They knew that William was 
making active preparations for the invasion of Ire- 
land, and they took no efficient measures of defence. 
Soldiers marched and countermarched without plan, 
order, or regularity. They were billeted on the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns, who vainly 
remonstrated against the hardship; but they were 
neither employed in garrisoning the towns on the 
coast, nor in subduing the Protestants of the north, 
who might have been easily crushed by a vigorous 
effort. The real cause of this confusion in the 
military councils appears to have been the nationsd 
jealousy between the Irish and French officers, and 
the unwise partiality of the foolish king for foreign** 
ers. There was even a suspicion that James had 
agreed to place Ireland under the protection of 
France; and the Irish, justly indignant, were resolved 
not to submit to such an insult. It is probable that, 
had William at this time offered fair and favourable 
terms to the Catholics, he might have obtained the 
kingdom by negotiations, and averted the misery of 
two years of desolating war, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T%e Cetrnpngnt (^ SehonUterf and WUliam. 

Thi delay of makings any efforts to support the 
cause of Protestantism in Ireland exposed WilUam 
III. to great and unmerited censure. He found that 
the crown which he had been so eager to obtain was 
indeed a crown of thorns, and that those who had 
been foremost in promoting his elevation were now 
as anxious to hasten his downfall. Dundee was in 
arms in Scotland — the English fleet had suffered a 
severe defeat in Bantry Bay — the power of the 
French king threatened the ruin of Holland, which 
William loved much better than his new dominions 
— and finally, the distraction of England prevented 
the new king from paying that attention to Ireland 
which its importance required, and which the Eng- 
lish people very imperatively demanded. The 
popular discontent hurried the preparations. With 
considerable difficulty an army of somewhat more 
than ten thousand men was assembled, and placed 
under the command of Duke Schomberg, an officer 
of great reputation. The materials of which this 
army was composed exhibited a strange mixture 
of nations and languages. There were Danes, Ger- 
mans, Dutchmen, French refugees, and military 
adventurers from every European country. The 
"thirty years' war" had filled Europe with those 
soldiers of fortune, reail}' to lend their swords to 
the service of any cause which promised 'pay and 
plunder; but after the accession of Louis XIV., some 
appearance of principle was manifested by such 
adventurers ; regarding his wars, as indeed they in 
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some sort were, a contest between Catholicism and 
Protestantism for the supremacy in Europe, they no 
longer showed an utter indifference to principle, but 
selected a service which, in some measure, accorded 
with their religious profession. WiUiam was justly 
regarded as the head of the Protestant party in Eu- 
rope; the pay given by England and Holland was 
higher and more secure than that of other states ; 
and both these causes supplied William with bodies 
of hardy veterans, familiar with war from their 
cradle. 

Bravery, however, was the chief, almost the only 
valuable attribute possessed by these men. They 
were the outcasts of all society, familiar with every 
crime^ abandoned to every excess. Vices for which 
language scarcely ventures to find a name, abomina- 
tions that may not be described, and can scarcely be 
imagined, were constantly practised by these bands, 
which the long continental wars had called into ex- 
istence. The traditions of Irish Protestants and 
Catholics contain a horrid catalogue of the enormi- 
ties practised by "this black banditti;" and these 
accounts are fully confirmed by the narratives which 
the contemporary writers have given of their conduct 
in other countries.* With these were joined some 
raw English levies, who found it much easier to 
imitate the debaucheries, than to practise the disci- 
pline, of the foreigners. Indeed, no worse scourge 
could be sent by an angry Providence than the army 
which now proceeded against Ireland. 

On the 13th of August, 1689, Schomberg's troops 
effected their landing in fiangor fiay, near CarricK- 
fergus, without encountering any opposition. A 

* ir tbere was any necesnity to add confirmation to these ftcts, which, 
hoiwerer, are safflciently notoiiniw, u might be ft>and in the letters of 
Dr. Gorge, Schomberg's secretary and chaplain. Let one extract suf> 
flee. " Can we expect,*" says he, speaking of the Englinh army, '* that 
Sotlom will deMtroy Babylon ; or that debaucbeiy will extirpate popery ? 
Our enemy fights against ua with the principle or a mistaken consdenoe; 
W0b agaiiMt the conviction of oar own conaciencsa, agaiuat tben," 

M2 
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fayourable opportunity iK^as afTorded to the Irish 
ouRftered in the neighbourhood of attacking him 
aurinff the night ; but it was lost, because the leaders 
had creally overrated the quantity and quality of the 
English army. They believed that it amounted to 
thirty thousand, though it scarcely exceeded one- 
third of the number; and they believed that it was 
totally composed of veterans, though at least one- 
half consisted of raw levies. It was long before 
this fatal error was dissipated. Schomberg*s first 
enterprise was the siege of Carrickfergus. The place 
was vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended. 
Macarty More, the governor, did not surrender until 
his last barrel of powder was expended, and even 
then obtained honourable conditions. No attempt 
was made to relieve the town by James or his 
^neral. They were at the time busily employed 
.in long discussions on the plan of the campaign, 
when the slightest exertion of vigour would have 
terminated it in a few days. Tt is painful to add 
that the terms of the capitulation were flagrantly 
yiolated. The inhabitants were stripped and plun- 
dered ; the women treated with a licentious cruelty 
which will not admit of description. It is worthy 
of remark, that in all the civil wars by which Ireland 
has been devastated, no instance of a single injury 
ofTered to a female can be charged against the native 
Irish ; while, in every instance, the conduct of tlie 
English soldiers was not only licentious, but brutal. 
The exertions of Schomberg, who was an honour- 
able and humane man, at length checked these atro- 
cities ; but by these exertions he incurred the hatred 
of his own soldiers. 

Soon after the Ens^lish army had landed, they 
were joined by the Enniskilleners, and were per- 
fectly astounded by the appearance of the men 
whose fame had been so loudly trumpeted in England. 
Every man was armed and ec^uipped after his own 
fashion, and each man was attended by a mnnnied 
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servant bearing his ba^g^gage. Discipline was as little 
regarded as uniformity. They rode in a confused 
body, and only formed a hasty line when preparing 
to fight. Descended from the Levellers and Cove- 
hanters, they preserved all the gloomy fanaticism of 
their fathers, and believed the slaughtering of papists 
an act of religious duty. They were robbers and 
murderers on principle, for they believed themselves 
commissioned to remove idolatry from the land. 
Inferior to the old Levellers in strength and. skill, 
they equalled them in enthusiasm, and surpassed 
them in courage. They never hesitated to encoun- 
ter any odds, however unequal ; and rejoiced in the 
prospect of death, while engaged in what they called 
the service of the Lord. Reeking from the field of 
battle, they assembled round their preachers, who 
always accompanied them in their expeditions, and 
listened with eager delight to their wild effusions, 
in which the magnificent orientalisms of the Old 
Testament were strangely combined with their own 
gross and vulgar sentiments. They were like the 
modern Cossacks — a formidable body of irregular 
cavalry, and for that very reason an encumbrance to 
.an orderly and disciplined army. 

Neither Schomberg, nor any of William's gen- 
erals, understood the value of these men. William 
himself despised them most heartily, and subjected 
them to military execution by the dozen for violat- 
ing the laws of war. From the moment that they 
joined the regular army, they performed no exploit 
worthy of their former fame, simply because they 
could noQeam a dew mode of fighting. They were 
aware of this themselves, and frequently dectoed 
with truth, that '' they could do no good while acting 
under orders." 

Schomberg advanced along the coast, for the 
convenience of being supported by the fleet. The 
conntry was a complete desert, having been ex* 
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hausted in the petty warfare between the Enniskillen* 
ers and the Irish. It was also intersected by bogs 
^and mountains, whose difficulties soon broke down 
the strength and spirits of the Enghsh troops. At his 
approach James's generals were inclined to retreat ; 
but were diverted from this inglorious resolution by 
Ty^rconnel, who promised them an immediate rein- 
forcejment of twenty thousand mien. When Schom- 
berg had advanced as far as Dundalk, he halted. 
His men were quite exhausted. The fleet destined 
to supply him with artillery and provisions had not 
yet arrived at Carlingford ; flying parties of the Irish 
hung on his flank and rear, cutting off his soldiers 
from food and forage. Marshal Rosen no sooner 
perceived that Schomberg had paused, than he pro- 
nounced that " he wanted something ;" and imme- 
diately began to concentrate the Irish forces. Schom- 
berg could not, in his present condition, hazard a 
. battle. He therefore chose what seemed a fa- 
vourable position for a fortified camp, and secured 
himself by intrenchments. James soon joined his 
forces, and led them with banners displayed before 
the enemy's lines. Both armies were anxious to 
engage, and both were disappointed by their leaders. 
Scnomberg knew his own weakness too well to quit 
his position, and James would not hazard an attempt 
to storm a fortified camp. The decision of both 
was blamed by their followers. The English said 
that they came to fight like soldiers, not to work 
like slaves ; and they had imbibed from the Ennis- 
killeners a contempt for the enemy. Rosen indigo 
nantly said to James, '*If your majesty had ten 
kingdoms you would lose them.*' James appears 
to have relied on the influence of some secret em- 
issaries over the French emigrants in Schomberg's 
camp, and on the national vanity of the French, 
who deemed the glories of Louis almost an atone- 
ment for his tyrannical persecution. A conspiracy 
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amon^ the French was in fact detected ; but before 
it could produce any effect, the ringleaders were se- 
cured and punished. 

There is little doubt but that James would have 
succeeded, had he indulged his soldiers, and ordered 
an assault. Schomberg's camp was unfortunately 
pitched in an unwholesome spot, where his army was 
rapidly wasted by disease. His men woidd doubt- 
less have made a brave resistance ; the foreign vete- 
rans were the best troops then in Europe. The 
dogged resolution of the English infantry has often 
been proved ; but their physical energies were broken ; 
and they must have yielded to troops full of health 
and vigour, fighting for their country and their homes. 
But confinement to the camp was as destructive to 
Schomberg's gallant army as the most disastrous 
defeat could have been. The number of the sick far 
exceeded that of those who retained their health ; 
there were not enough of spare men to bury their 
dead ; and the putrefying carcasses soon frightfully 
increased the pestilence. The evil was aggravated 
by the characteristic obstinacy of the English sol- 
diers ; they were in a bad humour with their gene- 
ral ; and they exhibited it by neglecting their own 
comforts. No persuasion could prevail upon them 
to erect huts and other protections against the in- 
clement weather, or to remove the dead bodies of 
their comrades for interment. They actually used 
the carcasses for shade or shelter, and murmured 
when deprived of such accommodations. 

In the quaint words of one of Schomberg's offi- 
cers, "It would have been as hard to confine the 
Enniskilleners in a camp, as to keep a regiment of 
March hares in a circle of a yard diameter." They 
were allowed during this time to pursue their own 
mode of warfare, which they did with some success ; 
but their triumphs were more than compensated bv 
the loss of Jamestown and Sligo, which Sarsfield* 
who commanded the Irish light troops, captured by 
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Storm. Tho arrival of some fresh regiments enabled 
Schoniberg to remove from the camp which had 
proved so fatal to his army ; but even the retreat 
was attended with shocking calamities. The mo- 
tion of the wagons over rough and rugged roads 
proved fatal to a great part of the sick ; they were 
thrown out, as they expired, by the road-side. The 
regiments, already weakened, suffered severely from 
the fatigues of the march and the inclemency of the 
weather. Numbers quitted the ranks, and' quietly 
resigned themselves to death, as the only relief of 
their miseries. The rear-guard of Schomberg's army 
literally marched through a lane formed by the piled 
bodies of their fallen comrades. Thus ended a cam- 
paign, during which it has been said, wi^h some 
truth, that " Schomberg did nothing, and James 
helped him." 

Nothing oould exceed the disappointment of the 
English nation, when they learned the impotent con- 
clusion of Schomberg^s campaign. The Cromwel- 
lian refugees had represented the Irish nation as a 
set of despicable cowards, who might be subdued 
with little trouble or hazard ; Bnd the English had 
greedily adopted an opinion so flattering to their 
prejudices. Great, then, was their astonishment, 
to find a well-appointed army, and one of the best 
generals in Europe, baffled by those very Irish, 
though headed by the imbecile James. The House 
of Commons resolved to inquire into the causes of 
this disappointment, and soon involved themselves 
in a serious quarrel with the king, whose conse- 
quences might have been fatal. The whigs and 
William hated each other most cordially, almost 
from the very beginning of their connexion; but 
they were necessary to each other, and consequently 
forced to assume the semblance of reconciliation. 
The disputes respecting Ireland were so warm, that 
William is said, on good authority, to have meditated 
resigning the crown, and returning to Holland, bul 
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>^as dissuaded by some of the whig leaders, who 
promised to bring the commons into a better temper. 
At the same time, to satisfy the people, WiUiam 
professed his intention of taking the command of 
the Irish army in person. 

A, D. 1690. — During the winter, several slight en- 
gagements took place between the Irish light troops 
and the Enniskilleners, generally to the advantage 
of the latter. The French king sent over five thou- 
sand men, under the command of the Duke de Lau- 
zun; but neutralized this be;iefit, by requiring as 
many Irish soldiers in exchange. This was a^erious 
injury to the royal cause ; for the exported troops 
were the flower of the Irish army, and commanded 
by Ma earthy More, one of James's best oflicers. The 
French soldiers, on the contrary, were raw and un- 
disciplined ; their leader better fitted for the levee or 
the drawing-room than the field of battle. The 
campaign opened ominously for James. A single 
frigate, the last remnant of his once-powerful fleet, 
was captured by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the mon- 
arch's presence ; for, on hearing the firing, James, 
believing that the EngUsh fleet had returned to their 
allegiance, hastened to the shore to receive their 
submission, but only arrived in time to witness the 
loss of his last vessel. 

The loss of Charlemont was a much more serious 
Injury to the Irish cause ; the more especially as it 
gave full proof of the treachery or incapacity that 
reigned in the councils of James. Though a fron- 
tier garrison, and of great importance, it was not 
supplied with provisions until after the siege had ac- 
tually commenced. Teague O'Regan, the governor 
of Charlemont, was a brave old veteran, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. He was a quaint humorist ; 
his figure seemed moulded by nature in one of her 
most whimsical moods ; and it was his pleasure to 
render it still more ridiculous by his dress. He was 
small and hunch*backed ; his features sharp; his 
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ffait irregular. He wore a grizzly wig, of formidable 
dimensions ; a white hat, with an immense feather, 
a scarlet coat, huge jackboots, and a cloak that 
might have served a ffiant. He was fond of riding; 
and the horse which he selected was scarcely to be 
matched for viciousness and deformity. Schomberg, 
who was himself a little eccentric, took an amazing 
fancy to the character of Teague O^Regan, and on 
fered the garrison the most favourable conditions. 
O'Regan's answer was characteristic ; he simply re- 
plied, " That old knave Schomberg shall not have 
this castle V^ A detachment of five hundred men 
brought O'Regan a very insuflScient supply of am- 
munition and provision, which he feared that they 
would soon consume, if admitted into the garrison ; 
and he therefore directed them to force their way 
back through the English lines. This they attempted, 
but were repulsed with loss ; and as 0*Kegan would 
not admit them into the castle, they were forced to 
take up their quarters on the counterscarp. The 
consequences may easily be foreseen ; provisions 
were soon exhausted ; and the garrison compelled 
to capitulate. Schomberg granted the best terms, 
and when he met the governor, invited him to dinner. 
During the repast, an Irish priest of the town en- 
tered mto an argument with an English drngoon on 
the difficult subject of " transubstanliation." From 
words, the disputants soon came to blows ; and a 
messenger was sent to inform O'Regan of the breach 
of the capitulation, by the ill-treatment of the priest. 
O'Regan heard the story with great gravity, and 
coolly replied, " Served him right; what the deuse 
business nad a priest to begin an argument with a 
dragoon !" — a jest which had the happy effect of re- 
storing all parties to good-humour. 

We must now direct our attention to more serious 
subjects. William, previous to his arrival, sent over 
strong reinforcements to the army in Lilster; and 
as he had not yet learned the value of the English 
infantry, the new troops consisted chiefly of those 
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foreign military adventurers whom we have already 
described. On the 6th of June his grand park of 
artillery, with all the ordnance stores, was landed at 
Carrickfergus, and thither the king came himself on 
the 14th, accompanied by Prince George of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Ormond, and several other no- 
blemen of distinction. The clergymen of the estab- 
lished church waited on William with an address, 
differing very little from that which they had already 
presented to James, but whix^h was probably more 
sincere. The connexion between the church and 
state led to many inconsistencies which in that day 
were but slightly regarded. James was regularly 
prayed for in all the churches within his lines: 
when William advanced his name was substituted ; 
and when he retreated his rival again became '* our 
most religious and gracious king.'' With equal 
prudence and generosity William distributed a large 
sum of money among the northern dissenting teach- 
ers : they had been the most devoted of his adhe- 
rents, and had shared in all the warlike operations of 
the Ulster army. Persuaded that promptitude would 
be of the most essential service, William ordered his 
army to advance southwards, in order to force an 
engagement as soon as possible; and when some 
of his officers advised greater caution, he replied, *' I 
came not into Ireland to let the grass grow under 
my feet." His army amounted to thirty-six thou- 
sand chosen men, of which the greater part were 
veterans whose valour had been proved in seversd 
battle-fields on the Continent. 

James, on hearing of William's landing, hastened to 
join his army, which had retreated from Dundalk to 
Droeheda, and now occupied a position on the 
southern bank of the river Boyne. The French and 
Irish officers vainly laboured to dissuade James from 
fighting. They represented to him that his numbers 
were inferior to those of the enemy ; that the greater 
part of his forces were raw levies ; that the promised 

Vol. II.— N 
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succours from France might be speedily expected ; 
and that in the mean time the English army would 
be unable to resist the effects of the climate, and the 
harassing guerilla warfare that might be maintained 
by the peasantry and the light troops. They showed 
him how easily he could maintain a defensive war 
behind the Shannon, until France would strengthen 
him, and time weaken his rival. There is no ob- 
stinacy so great as that of a coward suddenly seized 
with a braggart fit. James, whose poltroonery — for 
his conduct deserves no milder term-^had caused the 
loss of the fairest opportunities of success, astonished 
aU his officers by a sudden assumption of courage 
that bordered on rashness. He insisted on fighting, 
with so much animation, that his soldiers were per- 
suaaed that he intended to take a desperate part in 
the engagement ; but at the same time, with ominous 
precaution, he despatched Sir Patrick Trant to Wa- 
terford, in order to secure a ship for his escape in 
case of misfortune. It was evidently William's in- 
terest to bring the affipiir to an immediate decision. 
He knew the slippery ground on which he stood 
with the factions in England; he was acquainted 
with the secret intrigues of France for his destruc- 
tion; and was convinced that every day that the 
Irish war was protracted added to his danger. 

On the last day of June, at the first dawn of morn- 
ing, William's army advanced towards the river. 
Having chosen a spot for his camp, the English king 
proceeded to take a survey of the enemy's lines 
from a hill which commanded an extensive prospect. 
William found the Irish posted in a very favourable 
position. On the right was the town of Drogheda ; 
their left was protected by a deep morass ; in their 
front flowed the river Boyne scarcely fordable ; and 
in front of their line were some breastworks and 
hedges convenient to be lined with infantry. In 
their rear at some distance lay the church and vil- 
lage of Donore, and about three miles farther was 
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Ihe pass of Duleek, on which they depended for a 
retreat. 

Anxious to gain a nearer view of the enemy, WiU 
liam proceeded with some officers towards the ford 
opposite the village of Old Bridge, and, having spent 
some time in reconnoitring, set down to refresh 
himself on some rising ground. His motions had 
not escaped the attention of the Irish army. Ber- 
wick, Tyrconnel, Sarsfield, and some other leaders, 
rode on the opposite bank to observe the English 
army, and soon discovered William's situation. Sud- 
denly a squadron of horse appeared in a ploughed 
field opposite the place where he was sitting. They 
concealed two field-pieces in their centre, which 
were soon placed in position. At the moment AJ^il- 
liam mounted his horse a shot from one of these 
guns killed a man and two horses nearly on a line 
with him, and a second ball grazed his right shoul- 
der, tearing the coat and a piece of the flesh. A re- 
port was spread through both armies that the Eng- 
lish king was slain ; the rumour was spread as far 
as Paris ; and the rejoicing which Louis meanly or- 
dered on the occasion proved how highly he esti- 
mated the character of his opponent. 

To prevent the evil consequences of this unfounded 
rumour, William, as soon as the wound had been 
dressed, rode through the ranks of his army and 
showed himself to his soldiers. In the evening he 
called a council of war, not to deliberate, but to re- 
ceive his instructions. Schomberg remonstrated 
against the resolution to engage, and pointed out the 
hazard of crossing a river in the teeth of an in- 
trenched enemy; but circumstances scarcely left 
William an option. He rejected the old general's 
advice, and Schomberg retired to his tent in disgust. 
When he received the order of battle in the even- 
ing, he indignantly exclaimed that it was the first 
which had been ever sent him. 

TThe debates in the councils of James were longer 
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and more discordant. The assumed courage of the 
wretched monarch had totally disappeared on the 
approach of danger ; and he was now as eager to 
avoid, as he had been before to court, a battle. The 
French generals, perceiving the great superiority of 
William in numbers and artillery, also wished, if pos- 
sible, to decline an engagement. The Irish declared 
themselves ready to fight. Under these circum- 
stances a kind of half-measure was adopted. It was 
determined to hazard a partial battle, and to retreat 
without risking a general engagement. To this 
strange determination James m all probability owed 
the loss of his kingdom. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The BaUU qftJu BoifM—Tlu Sieget o/Atklone and Lmurick, 

On the memorable morning of the Ist of July, 
1690, William's army advanced to the banks of the 
Boyne in three columns. The cavalry of the right 
wing was commanded by Count Schomberg, son of 
the duke ; the infantry by General Douglas. The 
centre, under the command of Duke Schomberg, 
marched towards some fords that had been dis- 
covered near the bridge of Slane. The left, headed 
by the king in person, proceeded to a ford nearer to 
the town of Drogheda. On the side of the Irish, the 
left and centre were composed of native troops. 
The right wing, which took no share in the engage- 
ment, consisted of the French auxiharies. Count 
Schomberg and Douglas crossed the river without 
much opposition. They suffered, however, severely 
from the heavy fire of the Irish skirmishers, who 
were posted behind the hedges which intersected the 
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plaun. When these obstacles were overcome, they 
had to struggle through the morass which protected 
the left flank of the Irish — an object not to be ac- 
complished* without great loss and difficulty, but 
which was finally attained by persevering gallantry. 
Astonished at this intrepidity, the Irish gave ground 
and retreated towards Duleek, hotly pursued by 
Count Schomberg. Reinforcements, however, soon 
came up from the centre, and Schomberg was forced 
to retire in his turn. 

William's main body, consisting of his Dutch 
guard, then the finest infantry in Europe, and some 
regiments of French Hugonots and other fugitives, 
now entered the river, and found the water rising as 
high as their breasts. They advanced firmly, hold- 
ing their muskets above their heads, under a severe 
and close fire, poured upon them by several Irish 
battalions which Hamilton had placed upon the bank. 
The Dutch were not shaken ; they pushed forward, 
and, having gained the bank, rapidly formed, driving 
in the skirmishers before them. They were repeat- 
edly charged by the Irish cavalry ; but though they 
suffered severely, their squares remained unbroken. 
William immediately ordered two Hugonot regiments 
and one British to advance to the relief of his fa- 
vourite troops. They were met by Hamilton's in- 
fantry in the stream ; but at length made good their 
passage. Scarcely, however, had this been effected 
when they were charged by the Irish cavalry. The 
British regiment maintained its ranks ; but the Hu- 
gonots, being taken in flank, were broken, scattered, 
and trampled down in a moment. Caillemotte, their 
brave commander, was slain, the greater part of the 
men cut to pieces ; a few fled to the opposite bank 
pursued by the dragoons. The Danish horse next 
advanced, but were broken by the Irish in the very 
first charge, and driven back in great confusion. 
The superiority of the Irish cavalry was now so ap- 
parent that William's soldiers, who had not yet 

N3 
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crossed, raised a cry of " Horse, horse !" which, be* 
ing mistaken for an order ^ To halt,'' only increased 
the confusion. 

Had James chosen at this moment to place him- 
self at the head of his troops for one general charge, 
or had the French auxiliaries attacked the Dutch in 
flank, the event of the battle would certainly have 
restored his crown. Bat he remained a passive 
spectator on the hill of Donore;.and, as the Irish 
traditions unanimously assert, exclaimed, as he wit- 
nessed the destructive charges of Hamilton's dra- 
goons, ** Spare, oh spare my English subjects !" Ab 
to the French troops, their behaviour is wholly in- 
explicable, and we cannot even conjecture a probable 
cause for their inactivity. William, with his usual 
presence of mind, hastened to bring up his left wing to 
retrieve the fortune of tfieday, and at the same time 
the brave old Schomberg rallied some infantry and 
cavalry, and led them to the relief of the centre. 
The Irish dragoons, returning from the pursuit of 
the Danes, charged and broke this reinforcement. 
Old Schomberg was taken prisoner, but immediately 
after wa$ shot by one of his own men. At the same 
time fell Walker the clergyman who had so bravely 
defended Derry, and who seems to have imbibed a 
fatal passion for the military profession. William 
had no great respect, and still less affection, for the 
character of this clerical soldier. When told of his 
death he coolly observed, " The fool ! what business 
had he there 1" 

The left wmg, consisting of the Danish, Dutch, 
and Enniskillen horse, and a large body of infantry, 
now entered the action with their gallant monarch 
at their head. They pushed on steaidily, and forced 
back the Irish infantry; but Hamilton's dragoons 
still preserved their former superiority. They com- 
pletely broke the foreign cavalry, amd threatened 
the flanks of William's battalions. He then rode to 
the Euniskilleners, and asked ^ what they would do 
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for him?*' Being informed that he was the king, 
they dechired that they were ready to follow him ; 
but being disheartened by a close and destructive 
volley, they wheeled round and s^dloped from the 
field. Their apologists say that they misunderstood 
their orders, and on discovering their mistsJce re- 
turned again to the fight. However that may be, it 
is certain that William ever after viewed this part 
of his force with contempt, not unmingled with ha- 
tred. The Irish infantry were forced to retreat to 
the hill of Donore, where they made such a desperate 
stand that William's army recoiled. Hamilton seized 
the decisive moment to charge ; but the squares of 
the British infantry could not be broken ; his troops 
recoiled, and he remained a prisoner. The Irish 
then made good their retreat to Duleek ; and their 
cavalry effectually checked every attempt at pursuit.* 
There is a great difference in the many contem- 
porary narratives of this engagement that have been 
published. It was long the fashion of the Crom- 
wellians to depreciate the valour of the Irish ; and 
they have not neglected it on this occasion. But 
the main facts of the battle are indisputable. Wil- 
liam's army was numerically superior to his oppo- 
nent's by several thousands ; the EngUsh had a still 
greater advantage in discifdine and experience ; and 
also in their artillery and equipments. Yet was the 
issue of the contest doubtfid to the last moment of 
the day ; and at its close William had gained nothing 
but the ground on which it had been fought. Except 
Hamilton, the English took no prisoners; and the 

*Whea Hamilton was brought before WilUam, he adted him 
" whether the Irish would fight again ?"—" Upon my honour I beUeve 
they will," replied the Irteh general.—*' Honour ! your honour P* said 
William with bitter irony, alluding to Hamilton's breaeh of fUth in the 
ncgotiaiion with Tyrconnel. The general might have defended himself 
by pleading his superior obligation Co presenre bis allegianoe to Ms 
righiAil sovereign, and retorted on the not very candid manner in wUdi 
Vniliam had behaved both to his tethd^in-law aud the Engliab nadoo. 
But it is not eaity to argue with the leader of thirty thousand mm; and 
HauUton prudenily remained silent 
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Irish preserved all their artillery, baggage, and stand- 
ards. The numbers slain in the field of battle were 
nearly equal on both sides ; but the balance against 
the Irish was increased after the engagement by the 
marauders of William's camp, who murdered, the 
peasantry that had come through cuiiosity to see 
the battle, the stragglers, and the wounded. In this 
safe but not very honourable service the Enniskil- 
leners were particularly distinguished. The indis- 
putable superiority of Hamilton's cavalry seems to 
have sorely annoyed those writers who hate to ac- 
knowledge any merits in Irishmen. They gravely 
assure us that their valour was owing to a half-pint 
of brandy which had been administered to each 
trooper in the morning ! Those who are acquainted 
with Irish soldiers know well that double that quan- 
tity of ardent spirits would make but little difference 
in their conduct. After the many proofs of Hiber- 
nian bravery exhibited during the late war, it now 
seems unnecessary to vindicate their character ; but 
as bigotry and party zeal have not unfrequently re- 
vived these calumnies, it is the duty of an impartial 
historian to defend the character of the brave, more 
especially when they have been unfortunate. 

With equal injustice have many Irish Catholic and 
continental writers attempted to detract from Wil- 
liam's merits in this engagement. If heroism could 
bestow a title to a throne, William merited one on 
this occasion. His coolness, his courage, his pres- 
ence of mind averted total ruin, which frequently 
seemed impending; and he alone deserves the credit 
of the final success ; for, without an abuse of lan- 
guage, it can scarcely be called a victory. Though 
suffering from the pain of the wound which he had 
received on the preceding evening, he shared in all 
the fatigues of the bottle. He was constantly to be 
seen in the hottest part of the engagement, directing 
the evolutions and animating the courage of his sol- 
diers. Under every danger and difficulty he pre« 
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Berveil the same unshaken firmness ; aud when one 
of bis own troopers, not rei:ogniHing his person, lev* 
eUed 3 pistol at his head, he coolly put it aside, aay- 
iae, " what I do you not know your own frieuds 1" 

Before the fate of the battle was quite decided. 
James fled to Dubhn, and Eummoned a hasty coun- 
OU of bia friends. To them he addressed a speechi 
egoally false, malignant, and un^ateful. He as- 
Uib«d his defeat to the cowardice of the Irish — 
declared that he believed the contest hopeless ; and 
then continued his flighl to Waterford, breaking 
down the bridges to prevent a pursuit. The Irish 
were heartily glad lo get rid of him. They justly 
ascribed theirdefeatto his cowardice and incapacity. 
" Chanze kings," was their common cry, " and we 
will fight the battle over again !" At this hour the 
name of the wretched monarch is never mentioned 
in Ireland without an unsavoury epithet, expressiTe 
of the utmost contempt and detestation. 

Thus left to themselves, the Irish leaders deter- 
mined to adopt their original plan, and withdraw 
their forces beliind the Shannon. Before leaving 
Dublin they released all the prisoners whom James 
had conSned for political offences; and assembling 
the principal Protestants, resigned the custody of 
the city into their hands. Scarcely, however, was 
the garrison withdrawn than a Protestant mob as- 
sembled, and began to plunder the houses of the 
Catholic gentry. Sarafield's house was not only 
robbed, but totally destroyed. Increasing in vio- 
lence, the frantic populace set lire to the suburbs, 
and threatened to burn the city. Fitzgerald, one of 
the Kildare family, who had assumed the govern- 
ment, with difficulty restrained these excesses, and 
sent an earnest request to William for a sufficient 
garrison. The tardiness of the king's movements 
after the battle of the Boyne exposed him to severe 
censures, which he by no means merited. Aiarming 
accounts rekcbedhimoFa general conspiracy against 
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his power throughout England and Scotland. He 
knew that a French fleet was at sea, and that a 
squadron of frigates had been detached to destroy 
his transports, and blockade his army in Ireland. 
Luckily for him, these frigates were met by James, 
who insisted on their returning with him to France, 
and thus saved his enemy from inevitable ruin. 
England had at this time ceased to be mistress of 
the sea. Her navy, united with that of Holland, had 
been severely defeated by the French off Beachy 
Head the day before the battle of the Boyne, and 
a French army was daily expected to land on her 
shores. But the schemes of Louis were discon- 
certed by the withdrawing of the frigates by James. 
He feared William's presence in England would 
render an invasion hopeless ; and when he could not 
longer confine him to Ireland, laid aside the plan 
altogether. 

Drogheda surrendered immediately after the bat- 
tle of the Bo3aie, William having declared that he 
would give no quarter in case of resistance. It is 
scarcely credible that he seriously designed to re- 

Eeat the barbarities of Cromwell ; but it is a stain on 
is character that he even threatened such an atro- 
city. It is more to be lamented that he adopted the 
policy of the Anglo-Irish, and made this a war of 
confiscation. No pretence whatever can be disco- 
vered for treating the Irish then in arms as rebels. 
If James had abdicated the English throne, which 
clearly he did not, still he had never in any way re- 
signed his right to Ireland. The Irish parliament 
had unanimously recognised him as their sovereign, 
and his authority had been implicitly obeyed in the 
greater part of the island. William, -fes he frequently 
showed, was duly impressed with these consider- 
ations ; but he could not do justice even if he wished. 
He was at the mercy of the popular party in England, 
and they were taught by the Cromwellians that the 
Irish had rebelled against ** the English interest** and 
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" Protestant ascendency" — two convenient phrases 
for their own vile and detestable oligarchy. 

After a long pause William advanced to Dublin, 
and formed his camp at Finglas, within two miles of 
that city. He received the addresses of the clergy 
with his usual coldness ; but gratified the rapacity of 
his adherents by issuing a commission of forfeitures. 
He also published a proclamation offering pardon and 
protection to such labourers, farmers, and artisans 
as would accept his protection and live in peace ; 
but at the same time declaring that he would ** leave 
the desperate leaders of the rebellion to the chances 
of war." In other words, denouncing robbery and 
murder against all the Irish noblemen and gentle- 
men who were in arms to support the cause of their 
rightful sovereign. The Irish leaders, if they had 
ever wavered, which is not improbable, were con- 
firmed in the design of maintaining the war by this 
iniquitous denunciation. They fortified themselves 
in Limerick and Athlone ; and being thus secured 
by the strong line of the Shannon, they boldly set 
their enemies at defiance. 

The reduction of Athlone was intrusted to General 
Douglas, under whose command were placed ten 
regiments of infantry and five of cavalry. He ad- 
vanced as if he was marching through an enemy's 
country. The protections which had been granted 
to the peasants who had submitted according to the 
terms of the royal proclamation were flagrantly dis- 
regarded; and the barbarities, which the general made 
scarcely an effort to check, completed the aversion 
of the Irish to the dominion of the Prince of Orange. 
Before proceeding to the west, William had reduced 
Wexford, Waterford, Clonmel, and Duncannon, with 
little difficulty. The fortifications of these towns 
had not been repaired since the former war ; and as 
the Irish had determined to make their great stand 
behind the Shannon, no effort was miuie to save 
them. The news from England was at one time so 
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alarming, that WiUiam was on the point of return- 
ing thither, and committing the care of Ireland to 
his generals. He had, in fact, completed all the pre- 
parations for his departure, when more favourable 
intelligence arrived, and he resolved to remain and 
prosecute the Irish war. 

On arriving before Athlone, Douglas found the 
part of the town which lay to the east of the Shan- 
non destroyed, the bridge broken down, and the 
Irish town, as it was called, on the west bank, forti- 
fied with great care. Colonel Grace the governor, 
a descendant of Raymond le Gros, one of the origi- 
nal Norman invaders, had taken every possible pre- 
caution against a siege, and indeed had made the 
place nearly impregnable. Douglas, having arrived 
at the opposite side of the river, was surprised to 
find such formidable preparations made for his recep- 
tion. He sent a summons into the town ; but Grace, 
enraged at the accounts of the cruelties perpetrated 
by the English army, fired a pistol at the messenger, 
and bade him take that as his answer. Douglas re- 
solved to undertake the siege in form ; and having 
erected a battery, opened a heavy fire on the castle. 
It was returned with superior vigour; his works 
were ruined, and his best gunner kiUed. The cruel- 
ties his soldiers had perpetrated on the peasantry 
produced their natural effect. No provisions were 
brought into the camp ; and the detached parties 
sent out to forage were cut off by parties of those 
unfortunate men whom they had themselves driven 
to desperation. The Protestants in the neighbour- 
hood suffered most severely. Before the arrival of 
the English array, they had taken out protections 
from the Irish commanders, and had lived safely 
under them; but on the approach of those whom 
they deemed their friends, they resigned the benefit 
of these protections, and declared themselves sub- 
jects of "William. Their reward was insult and spolia- 
tion. The English soldiers, or rather the foreign 
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'entiirerB of which the English army was com- 
posed, cared more for plunder than reLgion. With 
strict impartiality they robbed equaUy Protastanta 
and Catholics, and made both the victima of their 
abominable depravity. There' was this dilTerence, 
however, between them — the Catholics could at any 
time find shelter within the Irish lines. The Pro- 
testants, having committed themselves hy declaring 
for William, were forced to sobmit to whatever in- 
dignities his army chose to inflict; and they were 
numerous, grievous, and oppressive. 

After having fired for several days on the castle 
to little purpose, it was determined by the English 
to force the passage of the river at Lanesborough, 
some miles farther north ; but the detachment sent 
for this purpose found the pass already occupied by 
the enemy, and after a faint effort, it was forced to 
retire with considerable loss. A proposal was made 
to attempt a passage by a ford at some distance (torn 
the bridge ; but this was found to be so well secured 
by some field-works which the Irish had erected on 
the bank, thai the attempt was given up as despe- 
rate. In the mean lime, a report was circulated that 
Sarsfield was advancing with fifteen thousand men 
to raise the siege. Douglas had no longer any 
hopes of success. He retired with great precipita- 
tion, abandoning his heavy baggage, and quitting 
the high road for fear of a pursuit. The miseries 
endured by this unfortunate army in their retreat 
were dreadful ; but they were exceeded by those of 
the nnfortmiate Protestants, who had do other alter- 
native but to accompany their oppressors- 
Douglas found William advancing towards Lime- 
rick, fSly peiHuaded that he was marching to speedy 
and certain conquest. He had learned, by his spies, 
the bitterjealouay that existed between the Irish and 
French, and that several of Louis's officers, already 
disgusted with the nature of their service, had re- 
turned bomK. The reports were true; but William 
- U.— 
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was no longer in a situation to avail himself of these 
circumstances. By his commission of forfeitures, 
he had rendered justice to the Irish nearly impos- 
sible, and left them no choice between war and a 
tame submission to unprincipled spoliation. 

Trusting to the effect of the dissensions between 
4he French and Irish, William made very inefficient 
preparations for the siege. He brought with him 
only a field-train, and ordered his heavy artillery 
to be sent after him from Dublin, under a sufficient 
escort. After driving in the outposts, the English 
army encamped within cannon-shot of the walls, and 
a regular summons was sent to the governor, Boileau. 
A. soldierlike answer was returned. The French gen- 
eral wrote to the king's secretary, because he could 
not give the royal title to a person whom his master 
recognised only as Prince of Orange. He stated, that 
he was surprised at the summons, and that he hoped 
to acquire the good opinion of the prince, by a gal- 
lant defence of the fortress with which he had been 
intrusted. The spirit manifested by the governor 
was well supported by the garrison ; and it was soon 
discovered that no hopes could be entertained of 
a speedy surrender. The siege was therefore under- 
taken in form. 

Few besieging armies ever exhibited such a variety 
^of tongues and nations, as that now assembled before 
Limerick ;* and still fewer were less guided by any 
principle of morals of humanity. They plundered 
and burned the country in every direction, and re- 
newed the scenes of brutal lust and barbarous mur- 
der which had been displayed at Athlone. As in 
the former instance the Protestants were the prin- 
cipal sufferers ; for on the advance of the English 



* It is said that the Danish regiments expressed great gratification at 
discovering, on the ground of their encampment, one of those cireulnr 
mounds Which are so common in Ireland, and still retain the name of 
Danish fbrts. They were proud at discovering such memorials of the 
time when the name ofthe sea-kings filled Western Europe with i 
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army, they had all resigned their Irish protections, 
and tendered their allegiance to William. For these 
men there was no retreat; they were obliged to 
submit to every indignity. The vigorous defence 
of the garrison filled William with anxiety. He 
sent oraers to hasten his heavy artillery, and com- 
manded his cavalry to scour the country, and repel 
the attacks of the peasants, who sought every op- 
portunity of retaliating the wrongs they had suffered 
from the soldiers. 

The news of William's situation was conveyed 
into Limerick by a French deserter ; and Sarsfield 
immediately formed the daring plan of surprising the 
escort that was now on the road. For this purpose, 
he secretly led his troops over Thomond Bridge, 
and proceeding up the Shannon as far as KiUaloe, 
crossed over into the county of Tipperary, and 
formed an ambush on the line of march which the 
escort should pursue. Manus O'Brien, a Protestant 
gentleman of Clare, brought intelligence of Sarsfield's 
march to William's camp ; but the English officers 
laughed at him for his pains; and much precious 
time was lost before he could gain admittance to the 
royal presence. The king at once conjectured Sars- 
field's object, and ordered Sir John Lanier to pro- 
ceed with a detachment of five hundred horse, 
to protect the convoy. The precaution was taken 
too late. 

The convoy arrived within seven miles of the rear 
of William's camp on a fine autumnal evening, with- 
out having discovered the appearance of an enemy . 
during their entire journey. Here they halted in 
reckless security, not dreading an attack so near 
the main body of the army. Suddenly, Sarsfield and 
his cavalry rushed upon them ; the wagoners and 
sentinels were cut to pieces in a moment; the others, 
startled from their sleep, half-armed, confused, and 
unacquainted with the country, were slaughtered al- 
most without resistance. Sarsfield hasted to improve 
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his advantages ; he loaded the cannon to the muzzles, 
and buried them deep in earth, heaping over them 
stones, carriages, and ammunition-wagons ; he then 
laid a train to the whole, and drawing off his men, 
fired it on his retreat. The dreadful explosion was 
heard at the distance of several miles through the 
surrounding country, and was by many mistaken for 
a supernatural occurrence. Lanier and his party 
came up just in time to witness the work of destruc- 
tion ; they attempted to revenge it by an attack on 
Sarsfield^s rear, but were so roughly handled that 
they were forced to retreat ; and the whole Irish 
party returned into Limerick vtrithout loss. 

William could not yet bring himself to raise the 
siege ; two of his cannon hSd. escaped without in- 
jury, and with these he determined, if possible, to 
effect a breach. After an incessant fire of several 
days, the wall at length began to 3rield ; and by per- 
severance, a breach twelve yards in length was made. 
A gallant storming-party was fopoied ; five hundred 
British grenadiers, supported by the Dutch guards, 
and some English and Brandenburg regiments, drew 
up under cover of their intrenchments, and about 
three o^clock in the afternoon, were ready to start 
on their hazardous enterprise. These preparations 
had not escaped the notice of the garrison ; the Are 
from the waUs, and that from the English batteries, 
ceased ; a perfect stillness reigned in the camp and 
in the city; there was a brief space of deep and 
awful silence — no unsuitable prelude td the work of 
death and destruction. The day was intensely hot ; 
the sun shone with unusual brightness in a cloudless 
fiAcy ; not a breeze rippled the broad expanse of the 
Shannon ; nature seemed to have presented all the 
images of tranquillity, as dissuasives from the car- 
nage that was about to ensue. Three cannon, shot 
in rapid succession, ga,ve the fatal signal ; the grena- 
diers leaped from their intrenchments, and rushed 
towards the breach, firing their muskets and hurling 
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their grenades ; the Irish opened on them from the 
walls a perfect hail-storm of shot ; the English bat- 
teries answered with a heavy fire, to divert the atten- 
tion of the garrison ; the storming party hurried on, 
and were soon engaged, hand to hand, with their 
enemies at the outside of the breach. The grenadiers 
forced their way, and part of them actually entered 
the town; but the Irish closed their ranks behind 
them, and effectually checked the progress of the rest. 
These brave men were nearly all destroyed. The 
citizens, in overwhelming crowds, fell upon them ; 
and only a few, desperately wounded, succeeded in 
cutting a way back to their companions. The breach 
was again assailed, and again defended, with the 
same determined spirit. Crowds of women mingled 
with the soldiers, and fought as bravely as the men. 
They reproached William's soldiers with the namet 
less abominations of which they had been guilty, and 
vowed, in their own nervous language, to be torn in 
piecemeal, before they would submit to the power 
of such wretches. For three hours this furious con- 
test was maintained with equal obstinacy. A regi- 
ment of Brandenburghers seized possession of an 
Irish battery ; but at the moment that they were 
about to improve their advantage, the magazine took 
fire, and they were all blown into the air. William 
now saw that success was hopeless. He therefore 
ordered a retreat, after having lost two thousand of 
his best men. 

It is said, that the English soldiers were anxious 
to make a second assault ; but the king clearly saw 
that it was absolutely necessary to retreat. He, 
therefore, disarmed his batteries, and led away his 
diminished army, accompanied by a melanclioly troop 
of Protestants, who could no longer remain in their 
former homes, and were wholly without protection, 
from the indiscriminate ravages of the licentious 
soldiery. The excesses of William's army during 
this retreat can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of 
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war ; but the imputation that the king himself comi- 
tenanced their cruelties is certainly groundless. Wil- 
liam's \i^as not a perfect character ; but he does not 
^pear to have been capsdble of the monstrous atro- 
cities with which he has been charged by his ene- 
mies ; — atrocities that would never have been cred- 
ited, but for the horrid massacre at Glenco. Having 
conducted the troops to Clonmel, William hastened to 
Duncannon and embarked for England, accompanied 
by Prince George of Denmark. He intrusted the 
command of the army to Count Solmes and General 
Ginckle. Lord Sidney and Mr. Coningsby were ap- 
pointed lords-justices, with a blank in their commis- 
sion for the insertion of a third name. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

MarlbcTCugVt and Ginekle^s Winter CampaigTU 

We have already mentioned the jealousies that 
subsisted between William and those who had raised 
him to the throne. National animosity increased 
this discontent. The English felt that the Dutch 
had succeeded to their place among the leadinsr 
powers of Europe. They deemed that they haa 
become a mere appendage to Holland, and were 
unable to conceal their mortification. The appoint- 
ment of foreigners to all the important militaiy com- 
mands in Ireland was felt as a reproach upon English 
courage and conduct. Even the successes of the lung 
himself afforded no pleasure to the people, for they 
could not cease to regard him as a foreigner. The 
head of the powerful party that adopted and propa- 
gated these sentiments was the Princess Auue, 
whom her brother-m-law had unwisely treated with 
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neglect and contumely. She laboured to raise up an 
English hero, who might prove a worthy rival of 
William ; and such she found in the Earl of Marl- 
borough, with wj^ose countess she was united in the 
bonds of a most intimate friendship. Marlborough 
proposed to the English government to undertake 
the conquest of Cork and Kinsale, and thus com- 
plete the reduction of the eastern coast of Ireland. 
William, though aware that this proposal was de- 
signed for his own mortification, could not venture 
to resist, and yielded a reluctant assent. 

It was so late in the year as the twenty-first of 
September, when Marlborough arrived in the har- 
bour of Cork, where little or no preparations had 
been made for resistance. He landed almost without 
opposition, and marched straight towards the city by 
the passage road. He was soon after joined by Sgra^ 
venmore, whom Ginckle had detached to his assist- 
ance, with nine hundred cavalry. These were fol- 
lowed by four thousand infantry, under the command 
of the Prince of Wirtemberg, who appears to have 
been instigated by William to claim a share in the 
expedition. Wirtemberg, as the superior in rank, 
claimed the chief command ; but Marlborough in- 
sisted that the armament had been confided to him- 
self, and would not allow his right to be disputed. 
After a long dispute, a formal reconciliation was 
effected by the intervention of their friends. It was 
agreed, that each should command in turn on alter- 
nate days. Marlborough took his turn first, and gave 
the word " Wirtemberg." The prince felt the force 
of this politeness ; and when he took the command, 
the woni was " Marlboroiigh." But, notwithstanding 
this reciprocity of compliments, their mutual jeal- 
ousy continued unabated. 

The siege of Cork was an enterprise of more im- 
portance than difficulty. The city is built on a 
marshy plain, surrounded and commanded by hills. 
The walls were in a sad state of disrepair; and the 
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castle of Shandon, by which the city is commanded 
on the northern side, was so dilapidated, that it was 
.at once resigned to the besiegers. The garrison ha4 
therefore no hope of final success : but they deter- 
mined to make such a defence as would entitle them 
to favourable terms of capitulation. The batteries 
which Marlborough had planted on the south side of 
the river soon made a practicable breach ; but the 
assault was by no means void of hazard. Between 
the camp and the city a branch of the Lee, fordable 
only at low water, runs ; and beyond that lay a marsh, 
now built over, which served as a counterscarp to 
the fortifications. When the breach had been effected, 
the governor offered to submit on the same condi- 
tions that William had usually granted to the Irish 
garrisons, namely, that the troops should march out 
with their arms, and be conveyed to Limerick. 
Marlborough, anxious to show that William had been 
too lenient on such occasions, peremptorily insisted 
that the garrison should become prisoners of war. 
Wirtemberg as strenuously recommended compliance 
with the governor's demands. While the generals 
wasted time in this dispute, the tide returned, the 
ford was no longer passable, and the firing was re- 
newed at both sides. When the breach had been 
further enlarged, orders were given that a storming 
party should be formed. Several Enghsh ofiicers 
volunteered their services on the occasion, and, 
among others, the Duke of Grafton, the most re- 
spectable of the natural children of Charles II. 

The English troops bravely pressed through the 
river, and formed a lodgment on the marsh, not far 
from the walls. Here the Duke of Grafton was 
killed. The spot where he fell is still called Grafton 
Alley, now nearly in the heart of the city. Before 
any further progress could be made, the garrison re- 
newed their parley, and surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of war, on condition that persons and pro- 
perty should be respected. The ink with which the 
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capitulation had been si^ed was not yet dry, when 
it was flagrantly violated in every particular. A 
mob of the lower order of Protestants assembled, 
and began to plunder the houses, and ill treat the per- 
sons of the Catholic citizens. The army was not 
slow in imitating the contagious example, and a 
dreadful scene of licentious confusion ensued. The 
governor was wounded ; the Earls of Tyrone and 
Clancarty could scarcely escape with their lives. 
Marlborough and Wirtemberg strenuously exerted 
themselves to put an end to these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings; they succeeded with great difiiculty, but 
not before several persons had been severely hurt, 
and immense mischief done to property. 

From Cork Marlborough advanced to Kinsale. 
At his approach the garrison abandoned the town^ 
and retired to the castles called Old Fort and Charles 
Fort. The former of these was easily taken by 
storm. The latter made a formidable resistance, 
and Marlborough was obliged to grant the governor 
the terms which he had previously refused to the 
garrison of Cork. It is suspected sdso, that he made 
use of golden arguments to persuade the governor 
to a speedy surrender. 

The merits of this brief campaign were not very 
great ; but its successful termination, contrasted with 
William's disgraceful retreat from Limerick, gratified 
the pride of the English, and threw the nation into 
a transport of joy. Thenceforward Marlborough 
became the favourite hero of his countrymen, and 
acq^uired the power of pursuing that brilliant career 
which has rendered his name immortal. 

The greater part of Uie French auxiliaries were 
withdrawn from Ireland, in consequence of the mis- 
representations of James, who declared that the fur- 
ther protraction of the war was useless. ^ How great 
are the accumulated wrongs that the Irish have suf- 
fered from the Stuarts ! The first James robbed the 
natives of Ulster of their property, on accomit of a 
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conspiracy that nerer existed, and for which, even 
if it had existed, they could not be answerable. 
The firsl Charles attempted a still more unprincipled 
spoliation in Connaught, and gave the nation as a 
sacrifice to glut the fanatic puritans, in order to 
diverts their attention from himself. The second 
Charles joined in the robbery of those who had de- 
voted their lives to his service, and gave their estates 
to the Cromwellian adventurers. And now, the 
second James having prevented thep from making an 
honourable peace, laboured to destroy their chance 
of waging a successful war, and as far as he was con- 
cerned, devoted them to ruin. 

The Irish witnessed the departure of the French 
without regret. Confident in their own resources, 
and relying on the abilities of their favourite general, 
Sarsfield, they still hoped for victory, and looked 
forward, not with ill-grounded confidence, to the 
final result. Ginckle, after the surrender of Cork, 
determined to harass the Irish by a winter campaign, 
and despatched a party of his troops to subdue the 
western part of the county of Cork, and the county 
of Kerry. The plan completely failed. His troops 
were unable to force the mountain-passes, and were 
driven back with considerable loss. The Irish, on 
their part, were defeated in an attempt to surprise 
the garrison of Mullingar. 

But the English suffered most from the operations 
of the irregular troops. Sarsfield's cavalry swept 
the plains round their posts, surprised their detach- 
ments, intercepted their convoys, beat up their quar- 
ters. Numbers of the peasantr)', driven from their 
homes by the violence of the soldiers, formed them- 
selves into troops of banditti, called from the pikes 
with which they were armed, rapparees. They laid 
waste the country within the English lines, and car- 
ried their plunder in safety to their fastnesses in the 
bogs and mountains, their cunning and agility ren- 
dering all pursuit ineffectual. To oppose these, the 
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government authorized the organization of Pro- 
testant rapparees, and thus increased the calamity ; 
for the new corps of robbers was employed more in 
securing plunder for themselves than in checking 
the inroads of the Irish. Ginckle began to despair. 
He wrote to the king, explaining his situation, and 
declaring his belief, that, if conciliatory measures 
were adopted, and equitable terms offered to the 
Irish, the war might easily be terminated ; but 
that the dread of confiscation compelled the Irish 
gentry to persevere in resistance even against their 
will. The king himself entertained the same opin- 
ions, and would Willingly have granted the terms 
which he had originally offered T^rconnel ; but that 
faction known by the name of the Old Castle Party, 
which has ever been the bane of Ireland, possessed 
more power in the cabinet than the king himself, 
and frustrated his wise and benevolent intentions. 

The remembrance of the game of the Cromwellian 
forfeitures was strong in the recollection of those 
persons. To win estates for themselves, by the 
same abominable means, was the object of their 
highest ambition. They played with sure cards; 
the hazard and danger of the war fell on the army. 
England bore the entire expense: they trusted to 
monopolize all the fruits of victory. To those who re- 
member how many attempts have been made, within 
the memory of man, to repeat the same game, there 
can be little necessity of furnishing any proofs of 
this infamous policy; but to others, the following 
extract from a letter written to Ginckle, by the 
Irish secretary of state, will disclose some part of 
that mystery of iniquity which was sanctioned under 
the pretence of its being necessary to support •' the 
Protestant interest." 

" I did very much hope," he says, ** that some 
favourable declaration might have been emitted to 
break the Irish army, and save the cost of a field- 
battle. But I see our civil officers regard more adding 
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» 

50/. a year to the English proprietary in this kingdom 
than saving England the expense of 50,000/. I prom- 
ise mjrself, it is for the king's, the .allies', and 
£i^[iand's interest to remit most, or all the forfeit- 
ures, so that we could immediately bring the king- 
dom under their majesties' obedience." 

Unfortunately for the interests both of England 
and Ireland, these prudent counsels were defeated. 
A long campaign ensued, in which the entire English 
interest was several times on the very brink of ruin, 
and was only saved by accidents so far beyond the 
calculations of ordinary events, that they might al- 
most be deemed providential inte^ositions. Ireland 
was delivered over to the government of a merciless 
faction, whose boast was, that they crushed her 
spirit, wasted her resources, and baffled the bounties 
of Providence. Nor did England escape with im- 
punity for having, though ignorantly, countenanced 
this injustice. The Irish war laid the foundation of 
the national debt, which has been so long a heavy 
and almost intolerable burden on her industry and 
resources ; for in the dispensations of Heaven, there 
is a punishment for the sins of nations as well as in- 
dividuals. We have bestowed merited censure on 
the act of forfeiture passed by James's parliament, 
and we must not withhold condemnation from the 
unprincipled confiscations sanctioned by the govern- 
ment of William. From a report presented to the 
English House of Commons, it appears that the for* 
feitures made by the government of King William, 
stripped three thousand nine hundred and twenty-one 

E arsons of lands, amounting to more than one mil- 
on and sixty thousand acres, valued, in that day, at 
three millions three hundred and nineteen thousand 
nine hundred and forty-three pounds sterling— a 
prize well worthy the attention of the " exclusively 
loyal," as they termed themselves, especially when, 
without any risk of their own, they could contend 
for it with the blood of foreigners and the wealth of 
England. 
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^^ The mode in which the lords-justices anil the 
"castle party" proceeded is aa edifying example of 
the mode by which the forms of law have been so 
often prostituted to sanction injustice in Ireland. 
They indicted the Irish gentlemen who possessed 
any estates of high treason in the several counties 
over which they had jurisdiction ; and then removed 
them all by certiorari to the Court of Kine's Bench 
in Dublin. By this ingenious contrivance those who 
were to be robbed lost all opportunity of making 
their defence ; indeed, in most cases, they were ig- 
norant of their being accused j and the Irish eoveru- 
meut wasaavedthe trouble of showing how the Irish 
people could be guilty of high treason for supporting 
the cause of their rightful monarch against a foreign 
invader. They felt conscious that this was a matter 
not to be proved very easily; and we must give 
them due credit for the prudent modesty of their 
silence. 

During the winter rumours of plots and conspira- 
cies were rife in Dublin. Ttiey served aa an excuse 
for issuing some very severe proclamations against 
Papists ; and many of them, iio doubt, were invented 
for the purpose. The contemporary pamphlets (vx- 
nish us with some strange instances of clumsy fab- 
rications, which in that day met ready credence, and 
with not a few melancholy examplesof the atrocities 
to which fear, the most cruel of the passions, hurried 
men that would under other circumstances have 
been patterns of honour and humanity. 

The proclamations of the lords-justices are pre- 
cious specimens of Anglo-Irish legislation. The 
first declared that the Popish inhabitants of counties 
should be assessed to m^e good the damages done 
to Protestant properties within the said counties. 
This wise plan of making the innocent sufler for the 
guilty is still preserved, but without the religious 
distinction. It lias enabled some very honest indi- 
viduals to convert old houses into new, and sell 
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stacks of bsA com at the price of good, by seizing 
the golden opportunity of real or pretended insur- 
rection to fire one's own house or bam. The second 
edict declared that no one should be protected who 
had a son in the enemy's quarters — an ingenious 
conversion of the old ** punishing the sins of the 
Others upon the children," by making the parent an- 
swerable for his offspring, which has not since been 
thought worthy of imitation. A third proclamation 
ordered that no more than ten Catholics should as- 
semble in a body ; and sentenced the priest of the 
parish where such an assembly should be held to 
transportation. 

Ginckie was honoured with the intense hatred of 
the castle faction, for his resistance to their dread- 
ful system of slaughter and confiscation, which, in 
plainer terms, he looked upon as nothing better than 
murder and robbery. He solicited the lords-justices 
to issue a proclamation, promising protection and 
security of person and property to the Irish, on their 
submission ; but the desire of forfeitures was too 
strong ; they encountered his request with equivo- 
cation and delay ; and, finally, answered him with a 
flat refusal. Fearing, however, the royal displeasure, 
they graciously permitted him to issue a proclama- 
tion in his own name, offering to grant reasonable 
terms to all in arm^ on their immediate submis- 
Mon. The Irish were not such fools as to be duped 
by this illusive promise; they saw at once how 
matters stood, and resolved to persevere in their 
resistance. 

At this time most of the Irish leaders were sin- 
cerely anxious for an accommodation; they were 
disgusted with James, and justly indignant at the 
treatment they had received from the court of France ; 
they entertained, besides, a high respect for the 
character of William and his military officers, whom 
they never confoupded with the maUgnant Crom- 
weUians. But in this, as in several other instances. 
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a wretched faction stood between the throne and the 
people, depriving the sovereign of the allegiance of 
valuable subjects, and robbing the nation of the 
blessings that flow from a paternal government. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ne Siege of Athlone—Tke Battle ofAxighrim. 

A. D. 1691. — The defeat of the English army at 
Athlone and Limerick convinced Louis that his ally 
had too soon despaired of Ireland ; and, anxious to 
protract the war, he sent thither some officers, a 
small sum of money, and a good supply of military 
stores. In adherence to the line of miserable policy 
which he had previously pursued, he only made such 
exertions as would serve to protract the war, and 
could not be persuaded to send such a force as must 
have driven the English army to their ships. Ten 
thousand men, a force which the French king could 
well afford, would have given him possession of Ire- 
land ; but, with unusual and unwise caution, he re- 
fused to risk a sufficient armament until it was too 
late. The wretched James could not resist the op- 
portunity of insulting his devoted subjects, even in 
this the crisis of their fate. Though the retrieval 
of his affairs was owing to the exertions of the gal- 
lant Sarsfield, he would not intrust him with the 
command of the army, but conferred it on St. Ruth, 
a French general of some reputation. Such an in- 
sult to the favourite hero, of the Irish was poorly 
compensated by the title of Earl of Lucan which 
he conferred on him. Sarsfield was disgusted ; and 
the conduct of St. Ruth bv no means tended to sooth 
his irritated feelings. The French general was udf 
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questionably possessed of great military talents; 
but, as unquestionably, he gfreatly overrated their 
importance. From the very outset he seriously 
believed that the terror of his name would be suf- 
ficient to conquer Ginckle ; and he did not discover 
his mistake before this stupid vanity had nearly 
ruined his cause. The manners of St. Ruth were 
far from conciliating ; he treated the Irish generals 
with supercilious contempt, and, when they pre- 
sumed to offer advice, pursued a line of conduct op- 
posite to that which they recommended, from a pure 
spirit of obstinacy. To the Irish ladies he behaved 
in that style of affected gallantry then fashionable at 
the French court, but which the native Irish have 
ever regarded with detestation. The time that 
should have been spent in preparing for the cam- 
paign was wasted b3r St Ruth in balls, festivals, and 
idle reviews. A chief cause of his negligence was 
his having found the Irish army so much better or- 
ganized than he expected, and his firm persuasion 
that the line of the Shannon was impregnaUe. Had 
he paid the slightest attention to its defence, he 
might, behind it, have defied all the strength of Eng- 
land. The Irish officers could scarcely suppress 
their indignation at '* being thus pestered with a 
popinjay r and in some of their letters written about 
tills period, we find them bitterly complaining of the 
hard fate which bound them to the service of a 
monarch that they despised, because the sovereign 
to whom they were anxious to tender their allegi- 
ance could not in return secure them in life and 
estate. 

6inckle*8 preparations for the ensuing campaign 
showed how deeply he was impressed with its im- 
portance; he obtained considerable reinforcements 
from England, an additional train of artillery, and an 
abundant supply of military stores ; he drew in most 
of his garrisons, and even brought all his soldiers 
from DuMiDi to strengthen his army for the ap« 
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preaching struggle. The lords-justices and the 
castle faction complained bitterly of being left thus 
exposed to danger ; but Ginckle had too much rea- 
son to be offended by their obstinate adherence to 
their jplan of protracting the war for the sake of con- 
fiscations to regard their remonstrances ; and would 
probably not have been sorry to learn that the 
Wicklow mountaineers had rushed upon Dublin in 
his absence, and fairly removed for ever those great 
obstacles to. an honourable peace. The Irish garri- 
sons east of the Shannon were easily subdued ; but 
the treatment of the prisoners presented a question 
of some little difficulty. It had not yet been settled 
whether the Irish were enemies or rebels ; and, con- 
sequently, it was not determined whether their lives 
should be spared when they were taken. Ginckle 
in most but not in all cases leaned to a merciful de- 
cision ; but his Cromwellian auxiliaries were never 
troubled with any scruples. Though the Irish were 
not rebels against the king, they were rebels against 
their tyrannical oligarchy; and therefore they hanged 
them on every occasion without ceremony. Such 
has been the conduct of the same parties in every 
subsequent instance. The troops of the line sent to 
quell any of those insurrections against local mis- 
government, which have been, with strange perver- 
sion of language, denominated '* Irish rebeUions,** 
have generally behaved to the peasantry with the 
utmost tenderness ; but in no case has there been 
even the semblance of mercy in the conduct of the 
Irish miUtia and yeomanry. 

Contrary to the advice of the Irish leaders, St. 
Rath had fortified the English town of Athlone on 
the eastern bank of the Shannon. It had been re- 
signed as defenceless in the former campaign by 
Grace ; and the imperfect repairs which it now re- 
ceived were insufficient to sustain the heavy fire of 
the English batteries. On the 18th of June, Gmckle 
appearod before Athlone, and advanced towards the 
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town* driviiig in the Irish skirmishing parties which 
had been sent to annoy rather than interrupt his 
march* He opened a heavy fire from a battery of 
tan gnns on the English town» and soon effected a 
practicaUe breach. After a fierce resistance the 
p&ce was taken by assanlt; but the garrison re- 
treated into the Irish town, and broke down the 
bridge behind them. 

'Ae loss which he had sustained in obtaining even 
this partial success filled the English gener2 with 
anxiety. He immediately sent for additional rein- 
forcements ; and in the mean time erected several 
batteries, from which he poured an overwhelming 
fire on the devoted Irish town of Athlone. Not- 
withstanding their vast inferiority in weight of metal, 
fluB Irish returned the fire with great spirit. Night 
brought no respite to the toils of either besiegers or 
besieged. It was midsummer; the weather was 
aingnTarly fine, and in the clear sky the extreme of 
evening almost touched the morning's dawn. Ath- 
lone was soon a heap of ruins. Tower, battlement, 
and rampart, fell in succession before the storm of 
shot and shells incessantly hailed from the English 
batteries. But the garrison retired not from these 
rains, and defended the shsupeless mass of broken 
fortifications as fiercely as if they had been perfect 
defences. An attempt vras made to turn the Irish 
position, by forcing a passage at Lanesborough ; but 
the pass was too well guarded to render success at 
all probable. Oinclde sstw that his only hope was 
to force a passage by the bridge. He erected a 
breastworiL and covered gallery on his side of the 
bridffe, and directed all the fire of bis batteries on the 
WOTKB which the Irish had erected at their extremity. 
The heat of the weather made the wattles and wood- 
work at the Irish side as dry as tinder. They took 
fibre by the burstin|r of a shell ; and under -cover of 
the smoke the Enghsh workmen hasted to lay beams 
and planks across the broken arch. The work was 
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almost completed when a sergeant and tea men, 
coveredwith complete armour, sprung ovar the ruina 
of the Irish breastwork, and began to destroy the 
newly-formed passage. For one moment the English 
paused in admiration of the heroic attempt ; in the 
next the batteries swept tiiem from the world. A 
second party, similarly accoutred, succeeded, and 
completed the deatruetion of the work under the in- 
cesaant discharge from the EugUsh lines, and two 
of them returned to the town alive. Nine days 



signs, and were prepared for hia reception. The 
attack had but ju3t commenced when the grenades, 
thrown by the Irish, aet fire to the EngUsh breast' 
work ; and before the flames could be extingnished 
all the works, galieriea, and pontoons, which Ginckle 
bad so laboriously prepared, were burned to ashes. 
Saint Ruth was intoxicated with success. He re- 
moved the brave defenders of Alhtoue, and supplied 
their place with inferior regiments. He issued in- 
vitations to all the gentry in the neighbourhood, and 
gave them a splendid entertainment, followed by a 
ball, in hia camp, as if there was no longer any rea- 
son to dread danger. In the Etiglish camp there was 
certainly great constemalion ; but there was, at the 
same time, that determined valour which sinks not 
under any adverse circumstances, and derives the 
means of victory front defeat itself. Ginckle con- 
vened another council, where it was warmly debated 
whether the array should retreat or make a second 
assault ; for it was tmpossiUe to continue the siegs 
longer, as the surrounding country was exhausted 
and the army could obtain, neither provisions nor 
forage. Ginckle'a opinion was for immediate re- 
treat; but he was persuaded by the majority of his 
officers tomake a second attempt by fording the river 
on the following morning. The news of St, Ruth's 
alisuid.aoafideuce, which he learned by means of his 
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spies, encouraged the English general ; and to in- 
crease it he began to withdraw his guns from the 
batteries, as if preparing for immediate departure. 
The Irish officers were not deceived by these ap- 
pearances. They entreated Saint Ruth to be on his 
guard against another attack. He laughed at their 
cautions, and said that the English would not dare to 
attempt it. Sarsfield coolly answered that the en- 
terprise was not too difficult for English courage. 
The French general made a contumelious reply, and 
Sarsfield, justly offended, withdrew. 

To avoid any appearance by which the enemy 
might be alarmed, it was resolved to make the at- 
tempt at the ordinary hour of relieving guard. The 
signal was the tolling of the church-bell; and at 
the first summons, the English soldiers, headed by 
all the chief officers, plunged into the stream. Their 
passage was nearly effected before the garrison 
recovered from their surprise ; and when the Irish 
did open their fire, it was weak, and badly directed. 
The English pushed forward, and gained the bank 
before the regiments in Athlone could stand to their 
arms. In the mean time, Ginckle repaired the 
broken arch, and poured over an overwhelming force 
without interruption. In less than half an hour, 
Athlone was lost irrecoverably ; and St. Ruth was 
roused from his slumbers just in time to learn the 
irremediable loss occasioned by his presumptuous 
folly. The garrison retreated to the Irish army, 
half armed and half clad. The troops had been 
completely surprised, for the greater part were 
asleep when the attack was made. The annalists of 
the time record with surprise, that Ginckle would 
not allow his soldiers to kill the sleeping men ; and 
some bigots were greatly scandalized at the respect 
which the general expressed for the officers and 
soldiers of this gallant garrison. He learned from 
them, that the Irish suspected James and Louis of 
an intention to unite Ireland to France, and that 
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they would much rather be connected with Eiigiand, 
if their rights were respected. " It ia your fault," 
said they, "that you have eo many enemies. We 
are aensible of our unhappineaa m depending on 
the French; but you have made it neceaaary for 
ua. We must, and wilt, and are preparing to Sght 

His narrow escape from utter ruin made Ginckle 
anxious to terminate the war on equitable condi- 
tioua ; and aRer infinite difficnlty, lie obtained a 

Sroclaniation from Ihe lords-justices, far different 
■om any Ihfty had previowaly issued. Ii set forth- 
the greater blessings that Ireland would enjoy under 
the dominion of England, rather than of France; 
il otfered a free pardon to all who should surrendsi 
within three weeks ; securit}' in person and property I 
to all officers and goreniora of garrisons, with a ] 
promise of equal or superior rank under William's | 
government; and a free exercise of reUgion, with 
such security as the king and the Irish parliament 
could deviae. 

The French laboured strenuously to desiroy ths 
effect of this proclamation. They declared, that 
Louis had determined to make more vigorous exerr 
tions in behalf of his Irish allies than he had hitherto 
done, and that he was preparing to send a powerful 
fleet and army to their assistance. This was in fact 
true; but the hope of succour would scarcely have 
overcome the disinclination of the Iriah to onite 
Willi the French) had not the efforts of Louis's friends 
been ably seconded by the castle faction in Dublin. 
The underlings of administration exerted themselves 
on this, as on countless other occasions, to defeat 
the wise and beneficent measures of their superiors. 
Tlie misgovemment of Ireland has scarcely ever 
been owing to the different English noblemen and 
statesmen who filled the office of chief governor 
or chief secretary. It was owing to the organized fac- 
tion of their inferiors, who had acquired a thorough 
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knowledge of all the tricks and chicanery of office, 
from their long monopoly of place and power. 
On this occasion, their avarice and greedy desire 
after forfeiture, was further stimulated by their 
pride. They were, for the most part, men of mean 
Dirth and obscure parentage, the sons of those who 
had been elevated to fortune by the strange chances 
of the Cromwellian war; and they felt that they 
would be humbled, even in their own eyes, if com- 
pelled to sit on the same bench with the genuine 
aristocracy of Ireland, whether of Norman or native 
descent. The representations of this vile faction led 
the Irish to believe that the government was in- 
sincere in its offers, and they therefore resolved to 
abide the chances of the field. 

After the loss of Athlone, St. Ruth retired with 
his army to the hill of Kilcommeden, in the county 
of Roscommon, and prepared to decide the fate of 
Ireland by a pitched battle. The position which he 
selected was truly formidable ; the left was protected 
by a small stream running down through abrupt 
hills, and beyond this lay an extensive morass, 
through which there was only one narrow road. 
The passage was commanded by the ruinous castle 
of Aughrim, and might easily have been made im- 
pregnable. St. Ruth believed that it was so already. 
The bog extended in front of the Irish position to 
the right, where there were some hills opening to 
more level ground. A little in advance stood the 
house and grounds of Urachree, which were occu- 
pied by a party of horse. 

The English army prepared to attack this posi- 
tion on the twelfth of July at noon. The battle 
commenced on the part of Ginokl6 by an attempt to 
force the Pass of IJrachree. The Danish horse, to 
whom the service was intrusted, broke when led to 
the charge ; two English regiments of dragoons were 
successively beaten in the same attempt; and the 
Earl of Portland, whose regiment next advanced^ 
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found that the Irish had left Urachree, aiid taken a 
better position behind the stream, which flanked their 
right wing. Ginckle's mind was shaken by the spirit 
shown in the defence of this post. He drew off his 
men, and summoned a council of war. It was at 
first resolved to delay the battle until the following 
morning; but anxiety for the result, and an im- 
patience of anxious suspense, induced the leaders to 
change their resolution. In consequence of this 
delay, the engagement did not commence until half- 
past four in the evening, when Ginckle pushed some 
battalions of infantry over the ground that^had been 
already so well contested. The rivulet was soon 
crossed ; but the English were forced* to sustain a 
close and heavy fire from the Irish, posted behind 
hedges that intersected the hill. Between these 
hedges the Irish had cut lines of communication ; 
so that when they retired, the English infantry ad- 
vancing in pursuit were exposed to destructive vol- 
leys on both flanks, and forced to give ground in 
their turn. The manifested intention of the English 
general to force his right, induced St. Ruth to bring 
up fresh troops from the centre ; and Ginckle seized 
the opportunity to cross the bog, and attack the 
front of the Irish position. Four regiments were 
ordered on this service; and they waded through 
the morass with great dif&culty. From the enemy 
they (net no opposition, until they had reached the 
foot of the hill, when the Irish pursued the same plan 
that had been already successful on the right, firing 
from behind hedges, and retiring until the English 
became entangled in the difiicult ground, when they 
suddenly poured in a close and destnictive fire. The 
English recoiled and made a stand at the edge of the 
bog. The Irish followed up their success by a fu- 
rious charge. The four regiments were broken and 
driven across the bog, quite to the muzzles of their 
cannon. Most of the principal officers remained 
prisoners. Two other divisions had crossed the 
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bogr ; but they maintained their position, and could 
not be tempted to advance. Completely successful 
on the right and centre, St. Ruth, in the fulness of 
his joy, exclaimed, ** Now will I drive the EngUsh 
to the walls of Dublin !" — a boast which the special 
interposition of Providence alone prevented him from 
accomplishing. Ginckle's last hope depended on 
the success of Talmash's cavalry on the left ; but 
that leader had to contend with no ordinary difficul- 
ties. The pass by the castle of Aughrim would only 
admit two horsemen abreast ; and it was commanded 
by a smaU battery, which, however, was badly 
served. Just as St. Ruth was about to charge the 
divisions that still maintained their ground, his 
attention was directed to Talmash's movement on 
his left. He expressed g^eat admiration of their 
valour, and regret for their certain destruction. He 
ordered the cavalry to be brought up to attack them 
as they emerged from the defile, and rode himself to 
direct the fire of the battery. Ten minutes more 
would have completed the ruin of the English army. 
An attack, however weak on Talmash's detachment, 
must have sealed its ruin. The Irish horse were far 
more numerous. They had never yet been beaten 
in any encounter ; and now, had they rushed on the 
English dragoons, making their way through a nar- 
row defile, and broken by the fire of the battery, 
the event could not have been doubtful. At this 
critical moment, St. Ruth fell by a ball from the 
JSnglish cannon beyond the bog;. The battery ceased 
firing — ^the cavalry halted, waiting for orders ; and 
Talmash, seizing the unhoped for opportunity, gal- 
loped without interruption to take a share in the 
contest at the centre. 

It is impossible to discover the circumstances that 
left the Irish i^^Hithout a commander after the fall of 
St. Ruth. Sarsfield was probably not in the field ; 
for his indignation, after the loss of Athlone, led 
him into a serious quarrel with the French general. 
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No other leader would venture to undertake the di- 
rection, and the consequence of course was fatal. 
The appearance of Talmash so unexpectedly was 
mistaken by both armies for a token of victory. The 
Irish, having heard a confused account of some great 
calamity on the left, believed that wing totally de- 
feated. The English of course thought that their 
general must have obtained some signal advantage, 
before he could have penetrated so far. The re- 
maining English divisions now forced their way over 
the morass, and the Irish began to retreat. At first 
their movements were performed with great re^- 
larity ; but as each troop and battalion now acted m- 
dependently, their evolutions soon interfered with 
each other. Cavalry became mingled with infantry ; 
and before the evening closed, their retreat was a 
complete rout. They were pursued with merciless 
slaughter. Before the death of St. Ruth, the Irish 
lost scarcely a man, while the loss of the British had 
been very severe. The tide of fortune was now 
turned ; for the Irish were cut down in crowds, with- 
out attempting any resistance. The number of the 
British killed and wounded was over two thousand ; 
that of the Irish exceeded seven thousand. 

Ginckle was not much intojticated by his rictorjr 
at Aughrim. He felt that it was nothing better than 
a lucky escape; and, from the spirit displayed by the 
enemy^ feared that the termination of the war was 
still at a distance. Neither were the Irish so greatly 
dispirited as might have been expected. They felt 
that victory had been wrested from them by one of 
those chances which baffle ordinary calculation, and 
did not yet despair of success in another field. 

Vol. II.— Q 
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CHAPTER XV, 

The Siege ondTreaiy of Limtrkk. 

GiNCKLE, after his victory at Aughrim, acted with 
a vigour and promptitude which proved him worthy 
of success. He sent out detachments to secure the 
Castle of Trim,* and several other small but im- 

* Independent of historical ateedation, there are few aeenee, eTen 
in tbia laiid of romance, more strikingly picturesque and beaaliAU than 
the ruins of Trim Castle. 

Trim, Co. Meath, is situated on the Biyne, about twenty-two milea 
north-west flrom Dublin. It was formerly a walled town of consider- 
able strength, but is now chiefly remarkable for some interesting remains 
of antiquity, and for being the place whence sundry absinrd and tyran- 
nical acts of parliament were promulgated daring the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. Among those enacted during the reign of the 
former monarch, one required the native Irish to share the upper lip at 
least every fortnight, under pain of conflscation of property ; while Act 
M Edward IV. 14455, declares that it shall be lawftil for all manner of 
men who may find thieres robbing by night or by day, ** or going or 
eomlng to rob or steal, having no faithfhl man of good name and (hme, 
in English apparel, in their company,*' forthwith to kill such, without 
even the form of a trial, and to cut off their heads ; which heads, on beinfc 
brought to the portreeve of the town of Trim, were by him to be fixed 
on a spear, and displayed upon the walls of the castle ! 

The esrly history of Trim Castle has not come down to us. It is sop- 
posed to have been erected by William Peppard soon ofter the first in- 
irasion of the English ; but. Ailing into decay, tt wss rebuilt about the 
beginning of the ISth century. During the expedition of Richard II. to 
Ireland in 1399, Trim Castle, then considered a place of the greatebc 
flCrsngth within the English nale, received as prisoners within its walls 
liie sons of the Dukes of Gloucester and Lancaster, tidings having 
reached the monarch of those insurrectionary movements of the latter 
wbidi terminated in the subversion of the house of Anjou, and the ele- 
Talion of the rival branch to the crown of England. In 1428, Mortimer, 
earl of Meath and Ulster, who then occupied Trim Castle, died thereof 
the plague. 

For nearly two centuries this place of strength is scarcely mentioned ; 
Irat during the troublous reign of Charles I. it again acquires a degree 
of notice, fVoro the following circumstance :— In 1641, it was taken pn»> 
session of by the insurgents ; but its fortification appears to have follen 
■0 much into decay, that the ruinous ••tone wall by which it was sor- 
nranded, afibrded no protection to it^ occupants. Accordingly, Sir 
Cbarlea Cooie, whose name is no notorious in this eventfhl peiiod, easily 
forced a passage, and retook the castle. Dtiring the night, Itowerer, lio 
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poriant posts, while he advanced with the main body 
of the army against Galway. That he was not in- 
tosicated with suceesa, appears from the favouiable 
coiidiUona which he granted to the several garrisons 
that lie captured, ta all casea, he allowed them to 
proceed to Limerick with their arms and baggag:e ; 
and when the gajrrisou of Banaher preferred laying 
dnwn their arms and retuming home, he presented 
five shillings to each soldier, as an encouragement to 
persevere in their peaceful intentions. There was 
but a mere appearance of attack and defence at i 
Galway. O'Donnell, who commanded a body of the_ 
irregular Irish, had long since boM himself to tho~i 
British general. Lord Dillon, the governor of Gal- ( 
way, could not depend upon the garrison. The civi6 I 
authorities were anxious to avoid the perils of i I 
siege ; and Ginckle was eager to terminate Jie war 1 



fortunes in the flela. D'Usson, the French i 
nianderin Galway, and the Enftlish general Talmasfa; 
were both opposed to terms of accommodation ; tha J 
fDrmer.because he hoped ihat Louis would soon send I 
the promised reinforcements : the latter becanse bC J 
had become tainted with the lust of forfeiture, thajt 1 

wu idlcnlly UUckad br abcjiit 30C0 oT lb> »iiini;, TIk HDIlMtf I 
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in 1641), hnnever, T-Dnl Irtchlqi^nviuUKdBf* I 
uninltrluis. In lAW ilm Huyiiuu haU' J 
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bane of Eru^and*s civil and military officers in Ire- 
land. The lovers of peace prevailed. It was a^freed 
that Galway should be surrendered on the conditions 
of a " general pardon of political offences, the con- 
tinuation of the civic authorities in their respective 
offices, security of property and estates, and perfect 
freedom of religious worship.** These terms were 
strictly observed by Ginckle, — a circumstance that 
would not be recorded to his honour in any other 
history, but which must be mentioned here as a sin-r 
gular instance of good faith ; for on every other 
occasion William's officers flagrantly and shame- 
lessly violated articles of capitulation. 

Ginckle remained some time at Galway, hoping 
that the Irish at Limerick would open negotiations 
for terminating the war. He knew that the curse of 
divided counsels was upon this their last stronghold s 
and he chose rather to trust to intrigue, than hazard 
the dangers of a doubtful siege. Tlie Irish were 
-now divided into two parties ; one anxious to submit 
if favourable terms could be obtained ; the other re- 
lying on the assurances of France, that a fresh supply 
of men and munitions of war* should be sent, by 
which they might retrieve their former losses. The 
inexplicable delay of Louis at this important crisis 
daily weakened the latter party, which would indeed 
have been unable to subsist, if it had not been sup- 

Sorted by the spirit and enterprise of the gallant 
arsfield. During these discussions, Tjnrconnel, who 
still held the empty title of lord-lieutenant, died, 
apparently of a broken heart. He had long sur- 
vived all his political importance, and was harassed 
by the muttered reproaches of those who blamed his 
original inactivity for all the calamities which had 
overtaken his cause. He was succeeded by three 
lords-justices, Fitton, Nagle, and Plowden, who 
were all inclined to submission ; but were determined 
to make no composition which did not include the 
general body of the Catholics. 
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The memory of William's failure at the former 
siege of Limerick seems to have produced a strong 
effect on Ginckle's mind. He proceeded with a 
siowness and caution which almost savoured of 
timidity. King William and llie lords-justices were 
now alarmed with the news of the active prepara- 
tions making in France for the relief of Ireland, and 
wrote to exhort Ginckle to bring the war to a speedy 
termination. Notwith standing these exhortations, 
it was not until the S5th of August that the English 
army appeared before the town. At the same time 
a fleet entered the tjhannoti, and came as far up the 
river as it could venture with Eafety. 

The general occupied nearly the same ground 
which the king had maintained in the former siege ; 
but with less judgment he erected his batleneB 
against the English town, which was impregnable. 
For several days the cannon and mortars fired heavy 
and incessant discharges of shot and shells, without 
producing any decisive effect. The city indeed had 
been several times set oo fire ; but the flames hsd 
been easily extinguished, without eausing much an- 
noyance to the enemy. The inhabitants andalarga 
portion of the Irish army, especially the cavalry, had 
encamped on the Clare side of the river, and, as the 
town was only invested on three sides, they suffered 
no inconveniences from the siege. The detached I 
operations on both sides were of little importanca. 
Levison, detached by Ginckle, subdued part of 
Kerry; SI igo, and some other towns submitted tO 
English generals on the same conditions that had ' 
been granted to Galway. On the other hand, tbs 1 
rappareea continued to cut off stragglers and inl«T^ 
cepl the provisions of the English army. Findii^ * 
that hia present batteries were ineffective, Ginchla I 
erected another towards the river near King's Island, i 
Jlfler a heavy fire of two or three days a breach | 
1 qipeared ; but when preparations were mad( 
"' loyered that the attempt « 
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not be hazarded without risking the destruction of 
the entii^ army. The English general was almost 
reduc^ to despair ; and issued orders for repairing 
the fortifications of Kilmallock, whither he resolved 
to retire, and take up his winter quarters. The offers 
of a traitor named Clifford induced him to postpone 
.his retreat. 

From the very beginning of the siege, it was evi- 
dent that the town could not be taken while the 
Clare side lay open to the garrison, and enabled 
them to obtain constant supplies of provision and 
fresh recruits. Ginckle saw this clearly, but was 
unable to discover any remedy. The passage of the 
jiver was by no means easy, and a few determined 
men on the opposite bank could easily render it im« 
practicable^ The Irish camp contained a numerous 
and gallant cavalry, which had never yet been de- 
feat^. In order to attack them with any hopes of 
success, a large detachment should be sent over ! 
and if, when they were separated from the rest of the 
army, the garrison should make a sally on the Eng- 
lish camp, Ginckle's army must have been irretriev** 
ably riiined. Treachery and surprise were necessary 
to his success, and luckily he was able to avail him- 
self of both. 

The English general issued orders to dismantle his 
batteries — an operation equally necessary whether 
be succeeded or failed in his expedition against 
Clare : for the guns were badly placed ; and should 
the siege be continued, an 'entire change should be 
made in the disposition of his forces to ensure suc- 
cess. There was a small island in the Shannon, 
separated from the Clare side by a fordable channel, 
which Ginckle saw was the best place for attempt- 
ing a passage. It was guarded by General Clifford 
with four regiments of dragoons; but this com- 
mander had now sold himself to the English, and had 
promised to resign the pass without opposition, or 
even exciting alarm. The almost universal tradi* 
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tton of (lie Irish peRsantry is, that Colonel Herny 
Lutlrel, the ancestor of the Carhampton family, was 
theperson whohetrayed the passage of the Shannon 
to Ginckle ; and his name is at this day prov«rbially 
used as an epithet fur all that is vile and infamous ; 
but he WHS at Ihe time imprieoneii in Limerick on 
the snspicion of some other piece of treachery. 
Ginckle continued his preparations for raising ifie 
siege, an<) at the same lime prepared a number of 
pontoons for transporting his army to the island. 
The garrison of Limerick, intoxicated with joy, ut* 
tered loud shouts of exultation when they saw tlM ' 
English dismounting their guns. They were per» 
suaded that the siege was about to be raised, ekI., 
event which lliey jusHy regarded as a full compen*- 
aation for the disastious battle ofAughrlm. On s 
dark night Ginckle laid his bridge of boats without 
b«ing discovered. Six hundred grenadiers, with a' 
numerous body of horse and foot, passed over to ths 
island without being discovered, and having formed 
there, proceeded to ford over to the mainland. A 
piquet and some sentinels of Chflbrd's detachmenbi 
not having shared in their leader's treason, offereQi 
some resistance ; but not being supported, wer^ 
easily cut to pieces. Clifford, as had been stipulatedf, 
rode off with his Iroops, and did not even warn tbsi 
Irish army of the enemy's approach. The cavalry 
camp was completely surpiised. The greater part 
of the horses were grazing at a distance of about, 
two miles ; and all who have ever seen soldiers must 
know the awkwardness said insufUciency of dis- 
mounted troopers. The inhabitants in the city 
camp, wholly unused to war, were thrown into k 
state of frightful confusion. They rushed in crowds 
over Thomond Bridge, a long, narrow, unsight^ 
edifice, and many were crushed lo death by their 
companions. Had Ginckle pressed forwards, the 
war might have been teroiinaied on that fatal even* 
iagi but lie dieaded an ambuscade, and feared thai 
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the garrison might sally out and attack the camp 
during his absence. Content, therefore, with his 
present success, he retired rather precipitately. Nor 
were the advantages he obtained of shght import- 
ance. The greater part of the saddles and accoutre- 
ments of the Irish cavalry were taken in the camp ; 
and thus that part of the enemy's forces which he 
most dreaded was rendered inefficient. 

The conduct of the garrison in not making a sally 
during Ginckle's absence has been severely cen- 
sured ; but it can scarcely be blamed if all the cir- 
cumstances be fairly considered. The passage of 
the Shannon, and the surprise of the camp, fully 
proved that there were traitors in their councils, and 
no one knew how far the conspiracy had extended. 

Ginckle wisely took this opportunity of issuing 
a proclamation, offering the Irish very favourable 
terms of peace, and reprobating the folly of those 
who would prefer a connexion with France to that 
with Britain. At the same time he secretly intimated 
to Sarsfield that King William had become greatly 
attached to his character, and was willing to pur- 
chase his service at almost any price. There is no 
doubt that Sarsfield would have preferred an able 
sovereign like William to such a miserable bigot as 
James; but he entertained a chivalrous sense of 
honour and romantic spirit of loyalty, sufficiently 
rare in all ages, but at tnis period unparalleled ; the 
offer was refused courteously, and the resistance 
continued. Vacillation now reigned in the English 
councils. Many were of opinion that the siege 
should be raised, and Talmash with difficulty pre- 
vailed on the general to order another attack, with 
the understanding that it should be the last if not 
attended with very decided success. 

On the 23d of September, Ginckle again crossed 
the Shannon with a more numerous detachment than 
before, and attacked the Irish posted in iVont of 
Thomond' Bridge. The British were beaten back in 
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e first attempt, and their cavalry thrown into 
aion. At the same lime the infunlry was exposed 
3 severe lire Tram the walls, and from sonie 
ffravel-pils which the Irish bad lined with nius- 
puteers. The defeat of ihe nasault seemed certain, 
^hen the fate of the day was chunged by the Briliw' 
jpteuadjers. With heroism never surpassed tb« 
jUeed through the fire of the forla, pierced Ihe IrisI 

Slumns, and felt with all their weighi od the pai^ 
It defended the bridge. This narrow structurfl 
Was soon heaped with piles of dead above its batlbS 

gents, forming a new obstacle lo the advance of tbn 
itish. At length, the French officer who corM 
•laiided at Thomond gnte ordered the drawbridjM 
jo be raised, and thus \t(\. the Irish detachment Hfl 
msed to certain rain.- The greater part leaped isM 
Uie Shaanoo, and endeavoured to swim to the dtM 
6ome succeeded but many were drowned. TBI 
Irish haT<^ always insisted that the drawbridge wafl 
faiaed before it was necessary ; and this wanUM 
UCrifice of Iheir friends completed ibeir alienatloa 
from their allies. No satisfactory reason has evd 
been assigned for the garrison of Limerick not hail 
log attacked the English camp while Guickle wfl 
engaged on the Clare side of Ihe Shannon. H3 
fhey done so, the English army must have been M 
ictrievably ruined; for the reginienla left to gaam 
the Unes were few, and miserably inefficient. V 
pMbably was not thought of until the favouraM 
opportunity was lost. Great as this victory **^4 
eould si kghtlv improve Ginckle's real situation. TtM 
Irish had suffered a great toss of men : but the EtiM 
lish were far from winning a bloodless triumph; aS 
there was this difference between their losses, n 
Irish could easily procure fresh recruits, but Ginrkfl 
liad it not in his power to obtain new reinforcemei^ 
The raising of Thomond drdwbridge, howe*q 
did more for Ginckle than any victory could efled 
Jt determined Ihe Irish army U> seek peace, becatNl 
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the soldiers believed that their brethren had been 
needlessly sacriliced ; and the manifest mismanage- 
ment of affairs ever since the death of St. Ruth 
had shaken their confidence in their commanders. 
Though Sarsfield was nominally at the head of the 
army, he was checked and controlled by the other 
generals j nor, indeed, does he seem to have acted 
m this crisis in a manner worthy of his former fame. 
He was probably one of those who possess more 
valour to execute than skill to contnve. Though 
he had been the most obstinate supporter of the 
war*party, he began to waver when he perceived 
the soldiers disinclined to its continuance. Another 
cause for changing his sentiments was, probably, the 
not unfounded suspicion that James would send a 
general by the French fleet to supersede him in com- 
mand. On the 23d of September, a reluctant assent 
to a treaty was wrung from Sarsfield by the other 
leaders ; and on the evening of that day a cessation 
of arms was granted, to afford an opportunity for 
settling the terms of the capitulation. A message 
was instantly despatched to the lords-justices, and it 
reached them just in time to prevent the publication 
of a proclamation, offering the Irish leaders terms 
of peace as full and as honourable as they could 
have expected after a decisive victory. We do not 
know the exact terms of this suppressed proclama- 
tion J we do know that it granted the Catholics all 
the privileges that they previously enjoyed, and all 
that they have since demanded. On the 1st of Oc- 
tober the lords-justices arrived in the camp ; and on 
the third the articles of the^ treaty, which had been 
previously prepared by Chief-baron Rice and Sir 
Theobald Butler, an eminent lawyer of the Irish party, 
were solemnly signed by the different authorities. 

This celebrated treaty provided that all Roman 
Catholics should enjoy tne exercise of their religion 
as in the reign of Charles II. ; and promised that 
their majesties would endeavour to procure them 
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■■ftrtbei security in this panicular when a parUament 
could be convened. It was engaged that all the 
inhabitants of Limerick, and. all those in arms for 
King James in the several counties of Limerick, 
eiare, Kerry, Cork, or Mayo, ahould enjoy their 
estates, and pursue their calliags and professions 
freely, as in the reign of Charles II. -, that the Ca- 
tholic gentry should be allowed the use of arms, and 
should be required to take no oath but the oath of 
allegiance. And it was agreed that all officers nnd 
soldiers, unwilling to remain in the country on these 
conditions, should be conveyed to the Continent at 
the expense of the government. 

Two days after the treaty was signed, the French 
fleet arrived off the coast, bringing reinforcements 
and military storesmore than sufficient to have turned 
the tide of victory. It was manifestly the interest 
of Ginckle lo have the treaty ratified before the ar- 
rival of the French ; and the Irish negotiators are 
blamed for havine; so far played their enemy's game 
as io have allowed the ratificalion to be hurried. 
They were, however, influenced by a sincere desire 
for peace. They felt that If the French landed the 
war must be continued ; and they feared that the 
effect of victory would be Id make their country a 
province of France. 

On the 1th of October, Talmash, at the head of 
live British regiments, occupied the English town 
of Limerick ; and on the following day the Irish 
army was paraded on the King's Island, in order that 
they might choose between the service of England 
and France. Ginckle and Siirsfield addressed them 
in different proclamations ; the former recommend- 
ing William, the latter Louis as a master. It was 
then agreed that on the ensuing morning the army 
should be again paraded, and marched past a flag 
which had been fixed at a given point. Those who 
chose England were to file to the left; those who 
preferred France were to march on. 
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The <wm« perhaps, scarcelj ever rose on a more 
interesting spectacle than was exhibited on King's 
Island when the morning for the decision of the 
Irish soldiery arrived. The men paraded at an early 
hoar ; the chaplains said mass, and preached each au 
sermon at the head of their regiments. The Catho- 
lic bishops then went through the lines^ blessing the 
troops as they passed. They were received with 
military honours, rendered more imposing by the af- 
fectionate devotion which the native Irish have ever 
shown to their prelates. After this ceremony re- 
freshments were distributed to the troops, and a 
message sent to Ginckle and the lords-justices that 
** all was ready/* The Irish army, fifteen thousand 
strong, received the British cortege with presented 
arms. The lords-justices and the generals rode 
slowly through their lines, and declared that they 
had never seen a finer body of men. Adjutant- 
general Withers then addressed them in an excellent 
speech, recommending the English service in very 
forcible terms; after which the army broke into 
column, and the word '* March" was given. 

The walls of the town were covered with citizens ; 
the neighbouring hills were crowded with the pea- 
santry of Clare and Limerick; the deputies of three 
kings stood near the flag; but when the decisive 
word was given the deepest silence reigned through 
the vast and varied multitude, and not a sound was 
heard but the heavy tread of the advancing battalions. 
The column was headed by the Irish guards four- 
teen hundred strong, a regiment that had excited 
Ginckle's warmest admiration. They marched past 
the flag, and seven men only ranged themselves on 
the side of England. The next two regiments were 
the Ulster Irish, and they all filed to the left. Their 
example, however, was not generally followed ; the 
greater part of the remainder declared in favour of 
Krance. A similar scene took place at the cavalry- 
camp ; and out of the whole, Ginckle only obtained 
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about one thousand horse and fifteen hundred foot. 
So little pleased was he with this result, that he was 
inclined to pick a quarrel with the Irish leaders ; 
and the treaty would have been broken almost as 
soon as signed but for the presence of the French 
fleet, which forced the English authorities to sup- 
press their resentment. 

On the 12th of October the Irish cavalry that had 
chosen the service of France passed through Lime- 
rick, on their way to Cork frorh Clare. This gal- 
lant body had been the darling and the pride of the 
Irish during this eventful wair, and their departure 
was viewed with deep and bitter regret. The citi- 
zens assembled to bid them a final farewell; but 
their hearts died within them ; a few faint cheers, 
as faintly answered, spoke the sadness as well as the 
depth of their mutual afiection. Tears and bless- 
ings accompanied them to the Water-gate; and 
when the last file had passed out, a deep groan burst 
from the citizens of Limerick, who felt that their 
national hope was now destroyed. The infantry 
followed in a few days; but their numbers were 
greatly thinned by desertion before they reached the 
place of embarkation. There are no persons so 
strongly attached to their native soil as the Irish 
peasants. Those who have witnessed the adminis- 
tration of justice at the assizes well know that trans-* 
portation is more dreaded than hanging by the crim<* 
inals who stand at an Irish bar. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that many, after the momentary excite- 
ment was over, should repent of thenr determination, 
and resolve to stay in the land of their affections* 
The reluctance to embark was greatly increased by 
the accounts which were received from France of 
Xhe reception given to the first divisions. Louis was 
enraged at the termination of a war which employed 
so large a portion of the forces of his great enemy ; 
and though his own niggardliness in sending sup- 
plies, and the \oiig delay of reinforcements, was th« 

Vol. II.— R 
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chief cause of the evil, he unjustly vented his resent* 
ment on those who had voluntarily chosen his ser- 
vice* No quarters were assigned to the troops ; tho 
regiments were broken up, the officers reduced to 
inferior ranks, and the generals excluded from the 
court. This disgraceful treatment was not, how-* 
ever, long continued. In a few years the Irish 
brigades were deservedly esteemed the most valu- 
able part of the French army. 

William, as soon as the treaty had been signed, 
removed his foreign regiments from the country, but 
not before they had been guilty of several fresh ex-' 
cesses. A large sum of money was given them, as 
a compensation for the plunder which they resigned ; 
and they departed amid the joint execrations of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. In a few days, the tran- 
quillity of the country was perfectly restored. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Consequences ^ the Dreaty of LtmericXr— T^e Penal iMxwii 

The treaty of Limerick was a kind of national 
arrangement, in which all parties resigned some of 
their pretensions, in order to effect a reconciliation ; 
and, as is usual in such cases, all parties felt dis- 
satisfied. The partisans of James and Louis justly 
observed, that the town was surrendered without the 
slightest military necessity, and at a time when, by 
the delay of a few days, the entire fortune of the war 
might have been changed. The Irish not included 
in the capitulation, complained bitterly that their 
brethren had left them exposed to forfeiture, when^ 
by merely making the demand from Ginckle, all the 
Irish confiscations would have been abandoned ; ood. 
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1 bBTtaintyt the deBerlion of Iheae brave and unhappyi I 
*~ n is an iodetible stain on the character o( tM. ^ 
joliHtore at Limerick. But no party denounca^ | 
i treaty so violentli^ as those who had been thA I 
irincipal gainers by it — the CromwiillianB — or, ta I 
■ ■ '.heir own phrase, " the Protestunt ascencicnity/* 1 

ir object had been U> crush the Catholics cor%- 
iBtely, and to seize into their onn hands all the 
nalth, power, and property of Ireland. Their ragff ^ 
Jt a treaty which secured civil rights to all the Cft< | 
policB, and their estates to a considerat>le portion J 
' that body, was indescribable. Tbpy assailed I 
pinckle'a character with (he utcnost virulence, 
liu did he represent to them, that if the treaty hL„ 
Ben delayed, the French fleet would have arrived) 
d their ruin consummated. They would listen IS I 
eason, and never Torgave the man who rescued 
n from destruction. The intolerant bigotry of ' 
.9 parly supplied them with argumeiita to conce^ 
sir avarice. They tjuoted examples from the Old * 
ffestament, as their fathers had done, and mudly de- 
■anded the extirpation of the idolatrous papista* i 
It was at this time that an anonymous writer dr 
|cribed the " Protestaniism of the Irish Asceadencj^ 
D terms not less severe than merited, as consistiqj 

"hatred of popery, ignorance of Christianil 
_ a total absence of moral principle." The biato 
. S the period on which we are about to eiil«r, > 
felrnish, alas ! loo many examples of the truth of 
Pds deflnition. 

The violent part of the clergy led the way ia 
denouncing the treaty. On the Sunday after the 
Teiurn of the lords-justices from Meath, they went 
in stnte to Christ Church, when Dr. Dopplng. bishop 
o( Meaih, mounted the pulpit, and, afler having 
denounced the articles of Linierick iti no very mea> 
cured terms, argued, thai Protestants wei e not bound 
to keep faith with papists. A doctrine so favourable 
to their avarice and bigotry was eagerly adopted bf 
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the zealots of **the ascendency;" but" the lords^ 
jastices were not disposed to countenance such an 
abominable principle : and, on the following Sunday^ 
Dr. Moreton, Bishop of Kiidare, preached a sermon 
in reply to Dopping, in which he showed the obli- 
gation under which men were to preserve contracts 
and keep solemn promises. The king was a man 
of honour, and exerted himself, as far as he would 
be allowed, to preserve the privileges which had 
been guarantied to the Catholics. He was an en- 
lightened friend to toleration; and those who, in 
modem times, have made his name the pass-word 
for ferocious bigotry, are the worst libellers of his 
memory. But William was now in a situation which 
prevented him from effecting his benevolent inten- 
tions. However, he succeeded in preventing any 
ffross infraction of the treaty during his life ; and, 
for this act of justice and sound policy, he was 
honoured with the intense hatred of the Irish ascend- 
ency. 

The first manifestation of their anger was on the 
decisions of the *' Court of Claims,'' which assem- 
bled to determine the qualifications of those who 
were to be restored to their property by the treaty 
of Limerick. The court adjudged about one-fifth of 
the confiscated lands to the original proprietors, and 
several others were given back their estates by the 
special favour of the king. The largest forfeiture 
was that of the Earl of Clancarty; and it was a 
doubtful point whether he was not included in the 
articles. William was anxious to preserve this an- 
cient family; but Sir Richard Cox, who had already 
obtained some confiscated lands, procured a declara- 
tion from the county of Cork grand jury, that the 
restoration of the Earl of Clancarty would be " pre- 
judicial to the Protestant interest ;" meaning thereby, 
that it would be inconvenient to these gentlemen to 
part with his estates which they had seized. This 
precions argument was deemed sufficient : and the 
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extensive estates of this nobleman in Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Kerry were fraudulently sold by the com- 
missioners at Chichester House. At a later period, 
George II. made a similar effort in favour of the 
earl, but was defeated b^ the Irish House of Com- 
mons ; and to shut out his hopes for ever, they voted, 
that any lawyer who pleaded in his behalf should 
be deemed an enemy of his country ! 

The first Irish parliament held in this reign con- 
tained a few CathoUc members, principally in the 
upper house ; but the great majority was composed 
of the faction of the violent Protestants.*^ There 
was but little harmony between the prince and par- 
liament. A very small supply was voted ; and this 
liad scarcely been done, when the commons became 
involved in a dispute with the king respecting their 
privileges. Of the certified bills returned from Bug- 
land, according to Poynings's law, two were bills 
of supply ; and these, not having originated in the 
commons, were deemed, and indeed really were, 
unconstitutional. The Cromwellians, though pro- 
fessing the utmost devotion to the claims of the Bri- 
tish king and parliament, have never shown any 
respect for the mandates of either, when they did 
not coincide with their own interests and prejudices. 
Had William allowed them to rob and murder the 
Catholics, they would have permitted him to raise 
money by proclamation, if he felt so inclined ; but 
his adherence to the treaty of Limerick kindled in 
their breasts the fiame of constitutional liberty. They 
rejected one bill, and passed the other, with a clause, 
stating, that they assented to it only on account of 
the emergency of the case ; and declaring, that " it 
was, and is, the undoubted right of the Commons 

*Tbe Enyliffh parlianwnt Uiat met nineteen days after the sixning of 
the treaty of Limerick, set the example of flagrantly violating the arti- 
dea, by (lasainp an act, that "all Uie members of the Irish lenislatnre 
•boold take the oath oT sopremaey.** This act, though the Catholics 
submitted to it, was not bindinf in Ireland, until the 23d year oT George 
VL, wbeu il vraM made part of the eonstltutlon of 178S. 

R8 
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to origrinate all money-billB.'' Lord Sydney imme* 
idiately proro^ed the parliament^ and reprehended 
them for the little gratitude they had shown to their 
great deliverer; but gratitude, in their vocabulary* 
meant '* a lively sense of future favours ;" and they 
parted in great indignation. 

A. D. 1693. — Sydney was soon recalled ; and in 
his place three lords-justices appointed-— Lord Oa- 
pel. Sir Cycil Wyche, and Mr. Duncomb. The two 
tatter were anxious to maintain the observance of 
the articles of Limerick ;the former was an avowed 
supporter of the ** Protestant ascendency." His 
principles were too much in Accordance with the 
prejudices of the day not to prevail. His colleagues 
were removed, and the Catholics had soon reason to 
regret their easy credulity in laying down their arms 
at Limerick, and trusting to the faith and honour of 
England. The breaches of the treaty at this time, 
however, must not be attributed to the government. 
The supreme power in Ireland has never yet been 
able to control its inferior officers ; because the fac- 
tion from which they were chosen could be able, 
under the forms of law, to perpetrate the most ille- 
gsil acts. If the government wished to check the 
misconduct of a magistrate, they had no means at 
their disposal to effect their purpose. The sheriff 
returned a grand jury of individuals, who, if not 
guilty of similar oppressions, woidd gladly have imi« 
tated them if they dared. Bills for the grossest 
atrocities were ignored without scruple. In fact, 
the oligarchy, formed in an evil hour, had the power 
of checking the government, and oppressing the 
people; and it scrupled not to insult and ill-treat 
both. The lords-justices issued a proclamation to 
restrain the excesses of their own creatures, whom 
they had intrusted with the local magistracy. It 
was a useless effort; for the administration was 
almost of necessity confided to those who were^ 
either by principle or interest, united with the crim* 
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'fash. The Cromwe!]ians, Ihoufili an uneducated 
body, possesBed more real wisdom than Iheir adver- 
saries are disposed to give them credit Tof. They 
watched the proceedings of the English parliametiir 
and became loyalists or patriots, just as opposition 
or subserviency best auiled their interests. The 
leaders of the English whigs had used the cause df 
Irish ProtestanlJem as it popular naichword in their 
war againKt the Sluartsj and they could not- DOW 
venture directly to contradict their former assertions, 
by HcknDwled^ng them to be oppressors, and Uiue 
vindicating the resigltince of the Catholics. 

The century or unmingled calamily and oppression 
that followed the close of the revolulionary war in 
Ireland, has often been characterized as the period 
in whinh " Ireland had no history." The phrase is 
not very intelligible ; for surely there waa not, during 
that period, a suspension of ttic iiation'e existence. 
It would he more correct to aay, that, during that 
century, the rerords of each succeeding year con- 
tained little more Ihnn a repetition of tyranny on 
the part of the governors, and bitter sufTeiings ia 
those subjected lo their sway. The monslroua ini- 
quity of the penal laws, those atrocious enactments 
which must for ever brand with disgrace the memory 
of the Protestant legislature of Ireland, were by no 
means the most grievous infliction on the native 
Irish. The oppressions of the local magistracy, the 
tyranny of the Inferior officers of government, the 
heartless cruelty of landlords, and the absolute 
denial of legal redress to the peHsantry, produced 
evils more estenelve and more permanent. Bud 
laws may be repealed : but a systematic perversioQ 
of justice has a tendency to perpetuate itself. Habit 
combines with Interest and party spirll ; the most 
inoorrupt sLnost unconsciously adopts the pmctices 
of those by whom he ia surrounded ; and sliould he 
allempt lo resist, he finds himself alone against a 
host. On the other hand, it Is difficult to uispira 
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confidence in law into the bosoms of those whohaE^e 
long^ known the law only as the engine of tbetr 
oppression. The fact, that there was a time when 
justice was denied to the Irish^ Catholics, is indis- 
putable. The feeling that the time has not yet 
quite gone past, cannot be eradicated, unti4 many 
years of stern and strict impartiality have elapsed. 

It would be unjust to make the English govern- 
ment responsible for the oppressions of the local 
magistracy; and it would be still more unfair to 
charge any part of their guilt on the English peo- 
ple. The British rulers had scarcely the power of 
choice. The old nobility and gentry of Ireland 
had, for the most part, embraced the cause of their 
rightful sovereign, and were of course unlikely to 
be trusted with power by a government with wnich 
they had been so lately at war. Most of them feel- 
ing that such must be the case, and unwilling to 
remain in their native land stripped of their natural 
influence, sought an honourable refuge in foreign 
service. The British goveniment was, therefore, 
forced to intrust the local administration to the new 
aristocracy — men whose only connexion with the 
land they ruled was inveterate hostility to its inha- 
bitants, full of that spurious pride, compounded of 
ignorance and conceit, which characterizes upstarts ; 
and with just such a remnant of the enthusiasm of 
their fathers, the Levellers, as made them bitter 
persecutors, without being sincere believers. The 
English people always regard their constitution with 
just pride ; and they thought that the blessings of 
good government must be secured to every country 
in which it was established. They did not reflect, 
that the mere forms of the constitution may be pre- 
served, and yet more cruel despotism exist than 
Rome witnessed in the days of Nero. The mistake 
was very natural ; but it was, at the same time, as 
gross a mistake as was ever made by a nation. 

A great deal of the crimes and enormities justly 
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iStgei on the jmrty of " the ascendency," must 
be attributed to Ihe circumstances of thtir i^ilualion. 
They constituied an arislocmcy formed by an un- 
precedented succession of occidentB, and resting for 
security entirely on external aid. They knew that 
they were neither loved nor respected, and they 
naturally desired to mnke themselves feared. They 
felt also that they were despised for the meanness of 
their origin by the ancient Irish gentry; and they, 
of course, exerted themselves to weaken the inOa- 
ence of persons whose nobility eclipsed their own 
humble claims. With singular impudence, they de- 
nounced all Irish names as vulgar; and the sons of 
Cromwell's fanatical soldiery, ihe meanest and worst ' 
part of the parliamentary army, affected to look 
down on the O's and Macs, descended from kings, 
and " over the ashes of whose ancestors niinstere 
had been builded." The resirictions placed by Engw 
land on the trade and commerce of Ireland perpetu- 
ated the ignorance and fanaticism of " the Hscen- 
dency ;" the love of excitement, so natural to ttie 
human mind, shot out from, the healthful indulgence 
afforded by conimereial speculation, sought forgvali- 
licatLon in enthusiasm and extravagance. When an 
Irish House of Commons had nothing else to do, it 
naturally sought foremptoyment in devising laws ta 
prevent the growth of popery. 

But thointh, in their conduct towards the native 
Irish, the Cromwellian Hristocracy was systemali- 
caily cruel and unjnst, we are not to donclude that 
they were men wholly destitute of virtue. There 
are few who do not echo the pmise bestowed on the * 
heroism of the Spartans, and yet they treated the j 
helots more barbarously tlian the slaves of any other J 
nation of antiquity- The Spanish eouquerors of I 
Pern murdered the Indians without mercy, and 
scrupled not to unite perfidy with murder in their 
oonouct 1o the helpless natives of America: yet were 
they full of thehighBeuUnientsofCastilian honour* 
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The slave-owners, in the very worst of the West 
India islands, are remarkable for commercial probity; 
and in the same way, the Cromwellians acted hon- 
ourably and uprightly to all but Irish papists, but 
inserted a clause of exception respecting them in 
every one of the commandments, 
. Lord Capel summoned a second Irish parliament 
in 1695 ; but instead of recommending a confirma- 
tion of the treaty of Limerick, the speech at tho 
opening of the session declared, that '' the king was 
intent upon a firm settlement of Ireland upon a 
Protestant interest,'^ The parliament at once laid 
aside the constitutional jealousies displayed by its 
predecessor, and eagerly embarked in the scheme 
of establishing a Protestant interest. They ap« 
pointed a committee to consider what penal laws 
were already in force against the Catholics, not for 
the purpose of repealing them, as had been promised 
by the treaty of Limerick, but in order to add to 
their number. The principal penal laws then in ex- 
istence were as follows : 

1. An act, subjecting all who upheld the juris- 
diction of the see of Rome, to the penalties of a 
nremunire ; and ordering the oath of supremacy to 
be a qualification for office of every kind, for holy 
orders, and for a degree in the university. 

2. An act for the uniformity of common prayer, 
imposing a fine of a shilling on all who should absent 
themselves from places of worship of the established 
church on Sundays. 

3. An act, allowing the chancellor to name a 
guardian to the child of a Catholic. 

4. An act to prevent Catholics from becoming 
private tutors in families, without license from the 
ordinaries of their several parishes, and taking the 
oath of supremacy. 

To these the Irish parliament added, 1. An act 
to deprive Catholics of the means of educating their 
children at home or abroad, and to render them in- 
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Capable of being guardians of their own or any other 
person's children ; 2. An act to disarm the Catho- 
lics $ and, 3. Another to banish all the Catholic 
{)riests and prelates. Having thus flagrantly vio« 
ated the treaty, they gravely brought in a bill " to 
confirm the articles of Limerick." Never was any 
legislature guilty of such an atrocious breach of 
public faith, as was committed by the Irish parlia" 
ment in this instance. The very title of the bill 
contains evidence of its injustice. It is styled, '* A 
bill for the confirmation of articles (not the ar- 
ticles) made at the surrender of Limerick." And 
the preamble shows, that the little word the was not 
accidentally omitted. .It runs thus; — "That the 
said articles, or so much of them as may consist with 
the safety and voelfare of your majesty* s subjects in 
these kiTigdomsj may be confirmed," &c. The parts 
that appeared to these legislators inconsistent with 
" the safety and welfare of his majesty's subjects," 
were the first article, which provided for the security 
of the Catholics from all disturbances on account 
of their religion ; those parts of ihe second article 
which confirmed the Catholic gentry of Limerick, 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, and Mayo in the possession 
of their estates, and allowed all Catholics to exercise 
their trades and professions without obstruction; 
the fourth article, which extended the benefit of the 
peace to certain Irish officers then abroad ; the 
seventh article, which allowed the Catholic gentry 
to ride armed ; the ninth article, which provides that 
the oath of allegiance shall be the only oath required 
Arom Catholics ; and one or two others of minor im- 
portance. All of these are omitted in the bill for 
** The confirmation of articles made at the surrender 
of Limerick." 

The Commons passed the bill without much diffi- 
culty. They had but little character to lose, and a» 
visions of confiscations floated before their imagina- 
tions, they could not discern the value of that little. 
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The Home of Lords, however, contained some few 
of the ancient nobility, and some prelates, who,hke 
Moreton, refused to acknowledge the dogma, *' that 
no faith should be kept with papists,'' as an article of 
their creed. The bill was strenuously resisted, and 
when it was at length carried, a protest signed by 
thirteen peers, of whom six were bishops, was en- 
tered on the journab.* This atrocious violation of 
national faith was soon after followed by three new 
penal laws ; 1st, An act to prevent Protestants from 
marrying with papists ; 2d, An act to prevent papists 
from being solicitors ; and 3d, An act to prohibit their 
being employed as gamekeepers ! 

Though but a small part of the blame of these 
iniquitous laws can fairly be ascribed to King WiU 
liam and the parliament of England, there were some 
other events in that reign which showed that the 



* Thill interesting document appettis not to have been notieed l)y the 
Irish historians ; we have therefore inserted it entire. 

** We, the lords spiritual and temporal, whoee names are hereafter 
■uhscribed, do dissent Orom the aforesaid Tote, and enter oar protest 
afainst tlie same, for the reasons firilowinf : 1st, Becauae we think that 
the title of the bill doth not agree with the body thereof, the title being, 
* An act for the confirmation of articles made at the sarrender of Lim- 
erick ;' whereas no one of the articles is therein, aa we conceive, fhlljr 
confirmed. 2dly, Because the said articles were to be confirmed in favour 
of them to wiiom they were granted ; bat the confirmation of tbem by 
the bill is snob, that it puts them in a worse oondition than they were 
before, as we conceive. 3dly, Because the bill omits these material 
words, * and Kwh as are under their prottction m said eountirs ,-' which 
are, by his majesty's letters-patent, declared to be part of the second arti- 
cle ; and several persons have been adjndaed within the second article 
aeoordln«ly, who will, if thin bill pMseth into a law, be entirely barred 
and excluded fVom any benefit of ibessldseoond article, by virtue of the 
aft>re-menUoiied words ; so that the words omitted being so very mate- 
rial, and confirmed by bis tn:^0i>ty after a aolemn debate in council, aa 
we are informed, some express reason, as we conceive, onxht to have 
been assigned in the bill. In order to sstiniy the world as to that omission. 
<thly. Because several words are inserted in the bill, which are not in 
the articles, and others omitted which alter the sense and meaning of 
some put of the articles, as we conceive. 5(hly, Because we conceire 
that many Proiesunts may, and will suffer by this bill, in their just 
rights and prstensions, by reason of their having purchased and lent 
mooey upon the ereditof thesaid articles, and, as we conoeive, in several 
other respseu.**— /ouf7ia/«, Hoiue of Lords of heUmd, Sfptemktr 
Slaf, 1897. 
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* Bi^^lish were little scnipulous in committing acts of 
nittiotiHl injnatice. The spirit of commercia] jea- 
lousv, which has done more injury to the commerce 
of England than sll other cauaes united, iiiduced the 
British pHrliament to present a joint address to the 
kins', pntylng that he would discouragR the woollea 
manufacture of Ireland ! The royal reply deserve* 
(o be recorded. 

"My Lords and Ggntlehen, 

" I shall do all that in me lies to dis(!Ourage 
the woollen manufacture of Ireland, and to encou- 
rage the linen manufacturi! there ; and to promote 

the trade of England. 
"July 2, 1698." 

The promise of encouraging the linen maiiufae< 
ture was not kept. Every attempt to establish it in 
the south of Ireland failed, principally, it must be 
added, because the avarice of the clergy prevented 
the establishment of an equitable madai for the tiUie 
of flai." 

About Ihe same time, Mr. William Molyneux, 
membHrforthe Dublin University, celebrated as the 
friend of LoL-ke, published a bouk asserting the in- 
dependence of the Irish legislature. The English 
House of Commons was thrown into a paroxysm 
of rage. They resolved unanimously, "that the 
book published by Mr. Molvneux was of dangerous 
tendency to the crown and people of England, by 
denying the authority of the king and parliament of 
England to bind the kingdom and people of Irelanc^ 
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and tbe rabordination and independence that Ire- 
land had, and ought to have, upon England, as being 
United and annexed to the imperial crown of Eng- 
land*" They also, in a body, presented an address 
to his majesty, beseeching him, ** that the laws di<* 
recting and restraining the Irish parliament should 
not be evaded;" and obtained from the king a 
promise of compliance. Finally, they ordered tho 
obnoxious book to be burned by the common hang- 
man. If any thing could add to the disgrace of 
William's Irish parliament, it would be their tame 
submission to this flagrant and wanton insult ; but 
a legislature, already dishonoured by perfidy, in- 
justice, and tyranny, dared not to maxe any eflforts 
for its own vindication. They were prepared to 
submit to any treatment, provided that they were 
permitted to retain their ascendency over the unfor- 
tunate Catholics. 

Small as the confiscations made by William were^ 
they formed the ground of a serious quarrel between 
him and his parliament. The king having made 
seventy-six grants of the forfeited estates to his most 
faithful servants, those who were disappointed of 
their share of plunder clamoured loudly against this 
exertion of the prerogative. A bill for the resump- 
tion of these grants passed the lower house with 
little difficulty, but encountered a severe opposition 
in the lords. It was however finally carried, and 
William could not refrain from expressing his dis- 
satisfaction when he gave it the royal assent. The 
forfeited lands were placed for sale in the hands of 
trustees, whose proceedings were marked by the 
most scandalous oppression and venality ; but the 
English parliament rejected all petitions against their 
conduct, and declared that all the accusations were 
false and malicious. This ingenious mode of argu- 
ment, in which sentence is given on the conclusion, 
after refusing ail consideration of the premises, has 
been frequently practised by tlie English and IriA 
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parliaments when leg-islatiug for Ireland. TTie for- 
reiled lands were valued at fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds i in the hands of the trusleea, Ihey produce^ 
little more than a third of that sum. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A. D. 1701.— During the reign of Anne, England 
attained 1[> greater prosperity aud influenre tlian she 
had acquired since the reign of Cromwell ; but Ire- 
land, by the ferocroua aets of her own legislature, 
was reduced lo a etate of wretchednesa almost un- 
exampled ill (he annals of tyranny and BuITering. 
While William was ajjve, his well-known wish lo 
prevent further infiingenients of the treaty of Lime- 
rick, prevented the faction cf the aai-endeney frotn 
adding to those initjuitoiia acts by which they snowed 
their malignant hatred of Iheir fellow-subjects, and 
at the same lime Ibeir fearii, that some new crisis 
might wrest from Ihem the lands purchased hy such, 
a long course of guilt and fraud. The lirst bill, " to 
prevent the growth of popery," was introduced ID 
the session of 1703. The following are among Iha 
most remarkable of its enactments ^—The third 
clause provides, that if the son of an estated papist 
shall conform to the established religion, the father 
shall be iacapacilated from selling or mortgaging hia 
estate, or disposing of any portion of it by will. Tha 
fourth clause prohibits a papist from being the guar- 
dian of his own child; and orders, that if at any time 
the child, though ever so young, pretends to be a 
Protestant, it shall be taien from its own father, and 
placed under the guardianship of the nearest Protest- 
ant relation. The sixth clause renders papists in- 
ctipabls of purcbasmg any manors, tenements, here- 
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ditaments, or any rents or profits arisingr out of the 
same, or of holding'any lease of lives, or other lease 
whatever, for any term exceeding thirty-one years. 
And with respect even to such limited leases, it fur- 
ther enacts, that if a papist should hold a farm pro- 
ducing a profit greater than one-third of (he amount 
of the rent, his right to such should immediately 
cease, and pass over entirely to^the first Protestant 
who should discover the rate of profit The seventh 
clause prohibits papists from succeeding to the pro- 
perties or estates of their Protestant relations. By 
the tenth clause, the estate of a papist, not having a 
Protestant heir, is ordered to be gavelled, or divided 
in equal shares between all his children. The six- 
teenth and twenty-fourth clauses impose the oaA of 
abjuration, and the sacramental test, as a qualifica- 
tion for oflice, and for voting at elections. The 
twenty-third clause deprives the Catholics of Lime- 
rick and Galway of the protection secured to them 
bv the articles of the treaty. The twenty-fifth 
clause vests in her majesty all adowsons possessed 
by papists. 

It would be a mere waste of words to reprobate 
this iniquitous law, or rather this violation of all law 
human and divine. No Irish Protestant can peruse 
its enactments without a blush for the shame thus 
brought on his religion, when it was thus virtually 
declared that the reformed system should owe its 
strength and secufity, not to the purity of its prin- 
ciples, not to the excellence of its doctrines, but to 
robbery and oppression, to dissension between father 
and child, to stimulating one neighbour to seize the 
fruits of another's induistry, to the desecration of a 
80^emn sacrament, by making it a test for office. 
How can we be surprised that the reformed religion 
18 unpopular in Ireland, when, by this and similar 
laws, a Protestant legislature virtually declared that 
Protestantism could not be secure unless it entered 
into alliance with Belial, Mammon, and Moloch ? 

When this atrocious bill was introduced, the 
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Catholics asked leave to be heard hj counsel at the 
bar of the house against it, and obtained permission. 
Sir Theobald Butler, Mr. Malone, and Rice, who had 
been chief-baron, appeared, and made an argumenta- 
tive, rather than an eloquent, appeal to the justice and 
honour of their hearers. Butler showed how gross 
was this attempt to violate the articles of Limerick. 
The meritorious conduct of the Catholics since the 
period of their submission, he insisted, ought to save 
them from such bitter penalties. He pointed out 
how infamous was the attempt to destroy all confi- 
dence between parents and children ; and ne severely 
censured the exclusion of Protestant dissenters from 
office, by the imposition of the sacramental test. 
His arguments, as he seems himself to have antici- 
pated, were unheeded. The bill was sent to the 
Duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant, who de- 
clared on receiving it, ** that he would recommend it 
in the most effectual manner, and do every thing in 
his power to prevent the growth of popery ;" — a 
promise which he very faithfully performed. 

By a strange concatenation of events, this law 
proved penal to Protestants as well as papists. The 
English ministers were at this time engaged in a 
negotiation with the Emperor of Germany, for ob- 
taining from him a full toleration of Protestantism in 
his dominions ; and were by no means willing to put 
it in his power to retort, that he treated Protestants 
far better than they did Catholics. They laboured, 
therefore, to dissuade the Irish parliament from 
urging the measure; but their efforts were vain. 
The faction of the ascendency was not to be deterred 
from persecution by a regard for foreign Protestants, 
because their war was not against the religion but 
the property of the Catholics. The whig ministry of 
England was now caught by its own devices. They 
had excited and maintained a popular clamour against 
popery for several years, in oider to strengthen their 
indaence ; and now, it was tabe feared, that, if they 

82 
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acted justly, they- would themselves be driven from 
their posts as fnends of papists. They knew, how- 
ever, that the Irish parliament was composed chiefly 
of dissenters, and therefore inserted the clause im- 
posing the sacramental test, hoping that this would 
cause the rejection of the entire measure. But the 
English ministers had formed too high an estimate 
of the consciences of the Irish faction. They sanc- 
tioned the clause almost without debate ; and to use 
the phrase of one of their own writers, '* swallowed 
their scruples and the sacrament together.** 

Human nature revolted against this cruel law. 
Th^re were many magistrates who refused to exert 
themselves in its execution; and public feeUng 
branded, as the worst of informers, those who be- 
came discoverers in order to rob their neighliours. 
The Irish commons had therefore recourse to pub- 
lishing resolutions, almost every session, blaming 
supine magistrates, and praising mformers. On the 
17th of March, 1705, they voted, " that all magis- 
trates, and other persons whatsoever, who neglected 
or omitted to put the penal laws into due execution, 
were betrayers of the liberties of the kingdom.** In 
June of the same year, they denounced such per- 
sons as ** enemies to her majesty*s government.** 
And they also resolved, ** that the prosecuting and 
informing against papists was an honourable service 
to the government.** 

But even these laws were not deemed sufficient ; 
and in 1700, an act imposing additional severities 
was passed, almost without opposition. The first 
clause declares, that no papist shall be capable of 
holding an annuity for life. The third provides, that 
the child of a papist, on conforming, shall at once 
receive an annuity from his father; and that the 
chancellor shall compel the father to discover, upon 
oath, the full value of his estate real and personal, 
and thereupon make an order for the support of such 
eonforraing child or children, and for securing such 
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ft share of the nroperty, after the father's deaih, aa 
the court shall Ihink fit. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
clauses secure jointures to popish wiv?3 who shall 
conform. The sixteenth prohibits a papist from 
teaching, even as assistant to a Protestant master. 
The eighteenth gives a atdary of 301. per annum to. 
popish priests who shall conform. The twentieth 

Crovides rewards for the discovery of popish pre- 
ites, priests, and teachers, according to the follow- 
ing whimsical scale. 

For discovering an archbishop, bishop, vicar- 
eencral, or other person, exercising any 
foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction . £50 

For diacovering each regular clergyman, 
and each secular clergyman not regis- 
tered £ao 

For discovering each popish schoolmaster 
or usher £10 

The twenty-first clanse empowers two justices to 
summon before them any papist over eighteen years 
of age. and interrogate him when and where he last 
heard mass said, and the names of the persons pre- 
sent, and likewise touching the residence of any 
Popish priest or schoolmaster} and if he refuse to 
give testimony, subjects him to a fine of 201., or im- 
priaonmenl for twelve months. 

Several other penal laws were enacted at Ihe same 
time, of which we can only notice one ; it excludes 
Catholics from the ofiice of sheriff, 3Jid from grand 
juries, and enacts, that, in trials upon any alalule for 
strengthening the Protestant interest, the plaintiff 
might challenge a juror for being a papist, which 
challenge the judge was 1o allow. The effect of thia 
law was to make the administration of justice more 
than suspected of partiality, and almost to justify 
the bitter sarcasms that English tiavellers have so 
rmqiiently uttered against the deciBioneoflrish juries, 
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Neither' have the baneful effects of tliis excldsive 
system as yet wholly disappeared. 

The design of the Protestant legislators appears 
to have been, to drive all the Catholics out of the 
country ; and, so far as the gentry were concerned, 
they succeeded tolerably well. The example of the 
parliament was zealously imitated by the Irish cor- 
porations— 4K>dies that will not bear an adequate 
description; they enacted by-laws excluding the 
Catholics from all profitable branches of trade, and, 
in many instances, from residence within the walls 
of the -town. The consequence was, that the mer- 
cantile Catholics transferred their wealth and intel- 
ligence to foreign countries, where they founded 
commercial houses, which, even at this day, retain 
their high character and prosperity. 

The sufferings of the Catholics were greatly ag- 
gravated by the zeal of the underlings of adminis«> 
tration— ever - ready in Ireland to manifest a zeal 
beyond the law. In the year 1708, there was a report 
that the young Pretender intended to invade Scot- 
land ; and, immediately, forty-one of the Catholic 
nobility and gentry were arrested, and placed in close 
eoiifinement. The government, however, had the 
grace to be ashamed of this arbitrary proceeding, 
and ordered the prisoners to be liberated without 
miyment of fees. A more ludicrous instance of 
Protestant timidity was exhibited, by the House of 
Commons resolving that the pilgrimages of the sick 
and infirm to St. John's Well, in the county of 
Meath, *' were inoonsistent with the safety of the 
kingdom l" 

The factions that divided the English parliament 
through the entire of Queen Anne's reign, extended 
their influence to Ireland ; and the parties of whig 
and tory, high church and low church, assailed 
each other with unmeasured violence. They agreed 
only in one point — the necessity of persecuting the 
papists. The clergymen of the established church. 
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Slid the majority of ths lords, were lories : the 
whigs were superior in the lower house. There 
were some colliaionB, consequently, between the two 
branchea of the legislature ; but as they involved no 
iinportaat principle, they may be permitted to rest in 
unlionoured oblivion. On« display of parly zeal 
was tnilT ludicrous. The pass-word and sigilal of 
the faction of the ascendency was in that age, as 
well as the present, the toast of "The pious, glorious 
and immortal memory of the great and good King 
William, who freed us from popery, slavery, brass 
money, and wooden shoes !" to which is usually 
added a tail of execraiious on all who refuse to join 
in the pled^. Browne, Bishop of Cork, thought fit 
to preach a serjnon against this piece of ahsurdily, 
and consummated his folly by prlikting it. The 
whigs denounced the bishop as an impugner of the 
revolution, and added to the obnoxious toast a 
cliiuae, expressing contempt for the bishop in no 
very delicate terms; and this clause is frequently 
given as part of the toast at the present hour. 

Though the Irish parliament submitted to ineutt 
in the case of Molyueui, it showed, on one or two 
occasions, a spirit of resistance against the usurpa- 
tions of the English legislature. I'he lords entered 
into a resolution denouneing those who appealed 
a^insl their jurisdiction ; and the commons rejected 
a money-bill, because it had been altered by the 
English privy council. A more flagrant case was 
an act of the English parliament to prevent the 
growth of schism, aimed principally against the Pres- 
byterians, which was made lo include Ireland; for 
the ministry knew that such a bill would not pass the 
Irish House of Commons, where the dissenters had 
a great majority. 

A. D. 171*.— The acceaslon of George 1. gave 
the whigs ascendency in Ireland, but produced little 
or no change in the general circumstances of the 
nation. Tliere was no attempt to raise an inRurre--- 
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tion in favour of the Pretender, when the rebellion 
broke out in Scotland and the north of Em^iand. 
The Irish Catholics, even though disposed to favour , 
the House of Stuart, had no longer any leaders ; but ' 
they had been, long before this time, cured of their 
attachment to that despicable family. In fact, they 
had learned that, in the negotiations which James 
had carried on with the leaders of the whigs in 
England, he had intimated his readiness to make no 
ei^ertions in behalf of his Irish adherents. The 
attainder of the Duke of Ormond, for his adherence 
to the cause of the Pretender, had in it something 
of retributive justice. He had eagerly supported the 
penal laws; and now he was to suffer forfeiture 
irom the parliament, to whose bad passions he had 
pandered, for his attachment to the cause of a 
Catholic sovereign. 

In consequence of the Irish House of Lords hav- 
ing resisted the. right of appeal to the House of 
Lords in England, the English parliament thought " 
fit to pass ** an act for the better securing the de- 
pendency of Ireland on the crown of England," 
which reduced the Irish legislature to a mere idle 
mockery. It deprived the Irish House of Lords of 
their jurisdiction in cases of appeal ; and it declares 
that the British parliament '* has full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
force and validity to bind the people of the kingdom 
of Ireland." 

The English parliament having thus kindly re- 
lieved the legislature in the sister island from a great 
portion of its labours, the Irish parliament devoted 
its leisure to the preparation of new laws against 
popery* Several new acts were introduced and 
passed, inflicting further penalties and disqualifica-i 
tions on the Catholics, one of which is still in force, 
viz. that which excludes papists from voting at any 
vestry held for the purpose of levying or assessing 
money for rebuilding or repairing parish-churches. 
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" •■These laws were executed in the same sanguinary 
and intoleniiit spirit that had originally dictated their 
enautment. Priest-hunting became a fashionable 
aniUBement. Cathohc chapels were forcibly shut 
up. The Catholic clergy sent into prison, and from 
Inence hurried Into esile. But one billi which waiB 
passed by both of the Irish Houses of Parliament, is 
quite sufficient to show how violent and shameless 
was the Protestant bigotry of this disgraceful period- 
It actually contained a clause — how can it be men- 
tioned without offence to delicacy 1 — a clause for 
subjecting every Catholic ecclesiastic who should 
come to Ireland to the penalty of castration! On 
presenting this bilUo the lord-lieittenant, both honses 
added the remarkable lequest, " That he would rec- 
ommend the same in the most effectual manner to 
his majesty ;" snd his excellency promised com- 
pliance. Sir Robert Walpole, being solicited by 
Cardinal Fleiiry, successfully exerted himself to pre- 
vent even an Irish statute-book from being sullied by 
such disi^stin^ brutality ; and the bill was scouted 
by the English privy- council. The lord- lieutenant 
in closing the session attempted to console the par- 
liament for the loss of their favourite bill. He told 
them that " it miscarried merely by not being 
brought Into the house before the session was so 
far advanced." He exhorts them in their several 
stations to exert themselves in maintaining the pub- 
lic peace, which, he eays, " would be greatly pro- 
moted by the vigorous execution of the laws against 
popish priests i and that he would contribute his part 
towards the prevention of that growing evil, by giv- 
ing proper directions that such persons only should 
be put into the commission of the peace as had dis- 
tinguished themselves by Iheir steady adherence to 
the Prolealant inleresti" 

The celebrated Dean Swift had a principal share 
In uniting, for a brief space, both Catholics and Prot- 
estants in fterce opposition to the government. His 
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Drai^ei's Letters on the subject of a patent, granted 
to one Wood, for coining copper-money for the use 
of Ireland, joined aU ranks and parties in a formi- 
dable coalition, to which the administration was 
forced to yield ; and the patent was revoked. Swift 
was actuated on the occasion purely by factious mo- 
tives. He was one of the numerous class whom 
disappointed ambition has converted into patriots ; 
but unquestionably he effected great good, not by 
upsetting Wood's patent, which was really beneficial 
to the country, but by giving the Irish an example 
of turning from party politics to a national object. 
This is the only claim his shade had to be invoked 
with that of Moiyneux, when Grattan, in 1782, for 
the first time addressed his countrymen as ** a free 
people.** 

A. D. 1787. — On the accession of George II. the 
Catholic nobility and gentry, with the principal part 
of the clergy, prepared a congratulatory address, 
which they presented to the lord-lieutenant for 
transmission. This document, however, was sup- 
pressed, because it was deemed inconsistent with 
law to acknowledge that there were any papists in 
existence. The claim of the CathoUcs to legal ex- 
istence was particularly offensive to Boulter the 
primate, who in the early part of his reign ruled the 
destinies of Ireland, and whose crosier was found 
to be a sceptre of iron. He had been greatly 
alarmed by the union of parties, occasioned by the 
affair of Wood's halfpence, and by a gradually in- 
creasing cordiality between the Protestants and the 
Catholics. This he attributed to the small share of 
the elective franchise still retained by the latter; 
and of this he resolved that they should be deprived. 
A bill prohibiting papists from voting at elections 
was passed with little opposition ; and thus at one 
stroke five-sixths of the population were disfran- 
chised. Several additions were made about the same 
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■flrtie to the penal code. Of liiese the following are 
the most reniarkiiblti enactments. The Catholics 
were excluded from acting as barristers, sis-clerks, 
solicitors, &c. Barristera or solicitors marrjiing 
papists are subjected to all the penalties and dis- 
^ualiScations of papists. No couvert can act us a 
justice of peace whose wife or children continue 
papists. Persons robbed by privateers, during war 
with a popish prince, shall be reimbursed by grand 
jury presentment ; and the money be levied upon tho 
goods and lands of popish inhabilants only! 

A. D. 1731. — During the administration of the 
Duke of Dorset, the patriots, as the opposition parly 
in the House of Commons was named, became a 
powerful body. The government, anxious lo escape 
from the control of the Irish parliament, attempted 
to obtain a grant of the supplies for twenty-one 
years ; but the courtiers were outvoted by a ma- 
jority of one. TTie geulleman who gave the casting 
vole was Mr. C. Tottenham of New Ross, who had 
come up from the country for the purpose. He ar- 
rived so late that he had uo time to change his dress; 
and he hurried to the house in his travelling cos- 
tume. This was considered a remarkable breach of 
etiquette ; and, in allusion to it, " Tottenham in 
boots !" became a popular toaal. 

Though the Irish parliament showed a laudable 
zeal to support the church by penal laws, they were 
by no means unwilling to rob it on a favourable op- 
portunity. They passed several resolutions against 
all who should demand the tithe of agistment; and 
thus threw the burden of supporting the Protestant 
ministers from the Protestant landholders on the 
Catholic peasants. 

The Duke of Devonshire's administration was re- 
markable chiefiy for the princely magnificence and 
liberality exhibited by his grace. }|e expended his 
own privaleproperlyoa works of public utility; and 
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a wharf whinh he erected in Ibe city of Dublin still 
bears bia name. 

A. D. 1745.— The dread of invasion induced the 
Englisb ministry to intniat the government of Ire- 
land to the Earl of Chesterfield, who had been long 
in opposition to the court. By adopting concihatory 
measures he preserved Ireland perfectly tranquil 
during the Scottish rebellion. He extended the full 
protection of the iaws to the Catholics, and dis- 
couraged tliose rumours of pretended plots which, 
during all ages, have been so rife in Ireland. " All 
Conaaught is rising," cried a zealous loyalist, rush' 
ing into his lordship's bed-room in a paroxysm of 
affected terror. " It is past nine o'clock, and time 
for us all to rise," coolly replied Chesterfield, look- 
ing at his watch. It is painful, however, to add, that 
two atrocious penni laws were enacted during his 
government ; the first, annulling all marriages be- 
tween Protestants and papists, or that were cele- 
brated by popish priests ; the second, ordering that 
every popish priest who married two Protestants, 
or a Protestant and papist, should be hanged. 

A. D. 1747.— After the departure of Chesterfield, 
Stone t)ie primate became the head of the Irish gov- 
ernment. T^is profligitte prelate scruplpd not to 
employ the most detestable means to effect his po- 
litical designs. His great object was to make gov- 
ernment independent of the factious oligarchy that 
wielded the destinies of Ireland. To procure parti- 
gans in parliament, he is said to have gratified llie 
sensual desires of the young members with the most 
tinlimited indulgence. His residence became in fact 
a tavern and a brothel. The oligarchy, determined 
to preserve its power over the crown and the peoi)le, 
under the mask of patriotism, encountered him wiltt 
great virulence. The injury done by such a prelatB 
to the cause of the Protestant religion requires do 
comment. It is however remarkdile, that in lUHie 
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^ IMF the attacks made on him, do we find any allusion 
to the effects of his acandalous life on the religioiiB 
feelings of the people. 

The appeals of the opposition lo the nation awak- 
ened the attention of the people lo political subjects, 
and soon called into the Aeld an obscure indtvidaal, 
who quickly outstripped the tardy march of the aris- 
tocratic patriots. Charles Lucas, an apothecary, 
having berome a member of the common council of 
the city of Dublin, commenced a vigorous attack oa 
the usurpations of the bosird of aldermen. His 
views expanded as he went on; and he published 
several tracts on the rights of the people, and the 
claims of Ireland lo legislative independence. The 
oligarchy became alarmed: they had struggled for 
their own power; but now there was reason to fear 
that the nation would reap the benefit of their exer- 
tions: they therefore joined the government to crush 
Lucas as a common enemy. In the October of 174Q 
the House of Commons resolved " that Charles 
Lucas was an enemy to his country," and presented 
an address to the viceroy, requesting " that Lucas 
should be prosecuted by the attorney -general, and a 
reward offered for his apprehension." Lucas, un- 
able to resist such a storm, went into temporary 
exile ; but on his return, alter a lapse of some years, 
he was elected to represent his fellow-citizens in 
parliament. 

The issue of the struggle between the government 
and the party of the oligarchy denominated pstriots 
sufficiently shows that the latter contended for their 
own private interests, and not for any national ad- 
vantage. When a bill had been introduced for ap- 
plying the surplus revenue lo the discharge of the 
national debt, the Duke of Dorset, then viceroy, de- 
clared that his majesty would consent to the arrange- 
ment, and a clause expressing his consent was added 
to the bill in the English council. On the first oc- 
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casion the alteration was not resisted ; but when a 
second bill was sent back with the obnoxious consent 
added, it was rejected by the Irish parliament. The 
dispute on this occasion was long: and violent ; but 
finally, the greater part of the money was withdrawn 
from the kingdom by virtue of a king's letter. The 
public indignation against the government was 
alarming. Stone, however, persuaded the viceroy 
to persevere, and charged the opposition with being- 
enemies to the king's government. James, Earl of 
Kildare, to counteract this insidious insinuation, 
presented a bold memorial to the king, declaring the 
loyalty of himself and his associates, and condemn- 
ing the conduct of Stone and Dorset in no very mea- 
sured terras. Ultimately, Dorset was removed from 
the government. He was forced to escape from 
Dublin under the escort of his guards, and a hired 
mob which one of his official underhngs had collected 
\ and supplied with drink. 

A. D. 1755. — The Duke of Devonshire being ap- 
pointed viceroy, took the patriots into favour, and 
found that, when gratified by place and pension, they 
were willing to be the most devoted servants of 
government. The oligarchy had discovered that 
the existence of a surplus revenue made the crown 
inconveniently independent, and therefore resolved 
that there should be no surplus revenue for the fu- 
ture. They made large grants of money ostensibly 
for public works, but in reality for private jobs— jobs 
so flagrant that the most corrupt would have felt 
ashamed, only that such a feeling as shame was un« 
Igiown to the Irish parliament. The popular voice 
denounced the former patriots, and they were uni- 
versally named " the scrambling committee." 

in the autumn of 1759, during the administration 
of the Duke of Bedford, a small French force under 
the command of Thurot escaped from Dunkirk, and 
after many misadventures, arrived at Carrickfergus 
in the beginning of the following year. As the for* 
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tlfcations were in ruins, the town was taken after an 
obstinate defence,* But Thurot not receiving any 
reinforcements, and learning that the people in the 
neighbouring towns had taken up arms for his de- 
struction, retired. He was overtaken in his retreat 
by a British squadron, and fell in the engagement. 

The loyalty shown by the Catholics on this occa' 
sion, and the addresses breathing a devoted attach- 
ment to the British government sent from varioas 
parts of the kingdom by the leaders of the Catholic 
body, produced a favourable effect on the minds of 
the ministers, already disposed to look with favour 
on this persecuted body, In consequence of an able 
disclaimer of the obnoxious doctrines imputed to 
them, which had been previously published, it was 
seriously contemplated to repeal the most severe of 
the disqualifying laws, and to unite the legislaiures 
of England and Ireland. The honourable John Pon- 
sonby, the speaker of the House of Commons, was 
among the first of the Irish statesmen who felt sym- 
pathy in the wrongs that had been inflicted on his 
Catholic countrymen; and ever since that period 
the members of the Ponsonby family have been 
among the most active supporters of civil Lberty 
and religious toleration in Ireland. 

The news that such measures werein agitalionpro* 
duced the mostviolent commotions among the lower 
ranks of Protestants in Dublin. In general it wiH 
be found that virulence against those of an oppositti 
creed will be found more fierce in the lower ranks 
than among the more respectable classes of society; 
and experience proves that, in Ireland, hatred of po- 
pery is more violent the lower we descend In the 
scale of rank, wealth, or intelligence. The fear of a 
union was a more Justifiable cause of tumuli, be- 
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caase it was manifest that the removal of the ]mr8fl* 
raent would greatly injure the trade of the Dublin 
shopkeepers. The proceedings of the mob were 
yery characteristic of the humour which distin- 
guishes the Irish. They forced their way into the 
House of Lords, seated an old woman on the throne, 
^nd got up a mock debate on the expediency of in. 
Reducing pipes and tobacco. They forced the 
members of both houses whom they met to swear 
that they would never consent to a union, nor give 
a vote against the interests of Ireland. They com- 
pelled the chief-justice of the King's Bench to ad- 
minister this oath to the attorney-general, and 
laughed heartily at the circumstance of having the 
first law officer of the crown duly sworn by one of 
the king's judges. From these ludicrous scenes 
they proceeded to more violent acts of outrage; 
.^ey broke the coaches of some obnoxious indi- 
'.f^iduals, and erected a gibbet for one very obnoxious 
"ll^rson^ who fortunately escaped from their hands. 

The scheme of a union, if at that time seriously 
meditated, was frustrated bvthe death of -George II., 
and the chauTOs made in the administration by his 
grandson and successor George III. In the new 
reign there were but few penal laws ; and with a 
brief recital of their principal enactments we shall 
close this long and, to us, painful chapter. In the 
year J776 an act was passed permitting magistrates 
to search the houses of papists for arms, and to ex- 
amine on oath those suspected of concealment. By 
the 17th clajuse^ papists refusing to deliver up their 
arms, or conceahng them, or refusing to discover on 
path, or neglecting to appear when summooed for 
that purpose, were made liable on conviction to fine 
or impnsonment, or to the corporal punishment of 
pillory, or whipping, at the discretion of the court. 

In the year 1782, papists were excluded from 

ee king's inns of court ; and the law of William 
I., excluding them from parliament, was formally 
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' tnacted. This latter act attracted little notice at J 

the lifna, for the Catholics had submitted to Williain'# J 

English act, and were thus practically, though not I 
legally, excluded from the legislature. 



^ CHAPTER XVin. 

Thk grants of extensive forfeitures to several 
English proprietors was the first grett cause of 
abaenteeisRi, nhich is usually reckoned one of tha 
chief causes of misery in Ireland. It is certainly 
absurd to say that evil has not resuhed from thi» 
system ; but it is just as absurd to suppose, that 
compulsory residence would be a remedy. The 
tnere fact of the landlord living in Ireland or Eng- 
land would make little difference, if the Irish still 
continued to export their raw produce, and import 
all manufactured articles j for there would be still 
the same impediment to the accumulation of capital, 
and the eiercise of collective industry. Absenteeism 
is a^part, aiid by no means the worst pan, of a des- 
tructive system of land-letting, which arose from 
the joint operation of forfeitures and the penal laws. 
A great portion of Irish lands is held ou leases of 
lives, reiMiwable for ever, or on leases of extra- 
ordinary duration. These tenures arose from the 
uncertainty of pro[)ertyc The persons to whom 
estates wete grunted, eagerly embraced any offer 
made to them by persons tesidiug on or near tho 
lands. Many of them were English proprietors, 
and never intended to visit Ireland. Others had 
learned to dread Ihe peasantry, and sought refuge in 
the towm. Both cIusBes were glad to get a. ceilahi 
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Tent, however diaproportioned, when they considered 
the uncert^nty of their possessions. In conse< 
quenee of this, a regular subordination o( landlorda, 
sometimes six or seven, existed between llie pro- 
priator and the actual iiUer of the ground. Thus, 
the non-productive claases were di8pro|)orlionalely 
increased ; for each of them was, wholly or partly. 



DO advantage from their labours beyond a sufficiency 
to protract a miserable existence. The numerous 
class of what was usually called "poor gentlemen," 
now fast disappearing, became a greater curse to the 
country than absenteeism ever has been, or could be, 
— men whose property ranged from one to five hun- 
dred a year, and who chose lo live on that sum ia 
idleness, deeming trade, commerce, and honourable 
industry a degradation. The support of these gen- 
tlemen being derived from sonic lease, or share in a 
lease, of course fell upon the peasant, and absorbed 
all the frnils of his industry. The country, there- 
fore, became, and continued wretched; because the 
labourers had to provide far agreally diaproportioned 
number of consumers. 

Forfeitures {riaced the greater part, mdeed almost 
the whole, of the lands in the hands of the Protest- 
ants ; and the penal laws continued them in ejiclu- 
sive possession. Having already described the 
Cromwellians and their descendants, who constituted 
the great mass of Irish proprietors, it is needless to 
show how unfit such men were to he trusted with 
the destinies of a country. Even if we had not the 
evidence of an impartial -witness, common sense 
would lead us to conclude, that these men would, in 
the ordinary transactions of life, exhibit the same 
unprincipled tyranny and injustice which their repre- 
sentatives had dispUyed in parliament. Men who, 
BS legislators, had unscrupulously violated 3 solemn 
tKaty, and enacted persecuting laws sanctioning rob> 
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Ijery aud crime, could nol hare been kind landlords, 
nor equitable justiL-es of tlie peace. We are not, 
however, kft lo mere raasoiiing, to discover the 
generd charactia' of ihe landlords in the middle of 
the last century. The celebrated agriculturist, Mr. 
Arthur Young, has recorded what he witnessed dur- 
ing hia tour in Ireland, wilh all the indignation which 
uii English gentleman feels al witnessing tyrannj' and 
oppression. His picture is not uverchiirged, as will 
be readily acknowledged by many who can remem- 
ber some reninants of the system which he saw in 
its fuU bloom of perfection. He says, "The land- 
lord of an Irish estale, inhabited by Roman Catho- 
lics, ia a sort of despot, who yields obedience, in 
whatever concerns the poor, to no law but hie wilL J 
A long series of oppressions, aided b^ many verf 1 
ill-judgedlaws, have Drought landlords into the habit 1 
of exerting a very loAy superiority, and their vassala 
into that of an honest unlimited submission. Spealc* 
ingalanguage that is despised — profesatnga religion 
that ia abhorred — and being disarmed, the {>oDr find 
themselves slaves in a land of written liberty. Nay, 

I have heard aneedotti of tht livea of l/ie people being 
made fret uritk, vnlhout any apprehension from thejtu- 
lice af a jury. The execution of the laws lies very 
niufii in the hands of joslicea of the peace, many 
of whom are drawn from the most illiberal class in 
the kingdom. If a poor man lodges a complaint 
against a gentleman, or any animal that chooses lo 
call Itself a gentleman, and the justice issues out a 
summons for his appearance, it is a fixed oflTence, 
and he will infallibly be caUed otit. The peasants 
know their situation too well lo think of ii. They i 
can have no defence, but hy means of protectioa 
from one gentleman against another, who probably | 

.protects his vassal as he would the sheep he intend* 
to eat." 
■ The Irish landlords had professed an enrnestdesira 

II surround themselves with a ProteEtaiil tenant! 
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but tbey soon found that this would be incoRaisl 

with what they dueined their interests. The Prot- 
estants would not pay the extravafriint rents de- 
manded by the landlords, and were of coursn rejected. 
Theji emigrated in thousands to North America, and 
fumrshed the states with a body of determined sol- 
diery, at the moment they were about to commence 
their contest with Great Britain. 

Nor was this the only cause of the disappearance 
of Protestantism among the lower ranks. The in- 
efficiency, the negligence, and, id many cases, the 
immorality of the established clergy, wctb at this 
unhappy period perfectly scandalous. Theiranxiety 
was to diminish their congrefrations, and make their 
parishes perfect sinecures. To the tower ranks of 
their Socks they were utter strangers, and would have 
looked upon any attempt to force intercourse as 
unpardonable impertinence. The great defect in Ihe 
constitution of the church of England is, that it 
makes no provision for the instruction of ihe poor 
and ignorant. The sublime oervice, and simple but 
touching eloquence of the liturgy, loses much of its 
effect by constant repetition ; but when read care- 
lessly, in the style of a school-boy hurrying over a 
disagreeable task, its efficacy is wholly lost. The 
aerroons are by no means an adequate substitute for 
the instruction that should be conveyed by personal 
communication : a well-written essay, in elegant and 
classical language, read from the pulpit, is really a 
very inefficient means of conTCyiag religious know- 
ledge to the illiterate and uninstructed. Irish Pro- 
testants have frequently boasted that theirs is the 
religion of gentlemen — can they forget that such is 
not the boast of Christianity ) A higher merit than 
the restoration of sight to the blind, health to the 
sick, or even life lo the dead, was, that " to the poor 
the gospel is preached." The church of Rome, with 
more wisdotp, insists on a personal intercourse be- 
tween the priest and bis Sof k, by the institution of 
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" ctmfeasion. That this is liable to abuse, nay, that 
it has frequently been abused, is incontroyertjble j 
but equally certain is it, that confession has been the 
source of many and great benefits. The first re- 
formers fell this; and, in the rubric, reqnired some 
such intercourse between the minialer and the con- 
gregatioD, as a preparation for receiving the sacra- 
ment ; but if ever practised in the reformed church, 
it soon fell into disuse ; and the legal desecration of 
the sacrament, by making it a poiiticiil test, rendered 
the revivHl of it impossible. 

Another cause for the decay of Protestantism was 
the want of service in the Irish language. Whether 
the liturgy, in iheir own beloved tongue, would have 
reconciled the Irish to a religion known to them 
only as the great source of their national calamities, 
may perhaps be doubtful; but the experiment was 
never tried, and the Irish church could not discern 
the ludicrous inconsistency of preaching against the 
church of Rome, for keeping the service of the mass 
in an unknown tongue, while it itself inflicted penal- 
ties on milhona for not attending service in a lan< 
guage almost equally unknown. 

Persecution drew still closer the ties that united 
the priests to the people. Both were cruelty op- 
pressed by the "Protestant ascendency," andmutyal 
suffering nas ever been a source of firm friendship. 
The poor Protestant felt sensibly the difftirence 
between apastor, who scarcely deigned to recognise 
his existence, and one who would be his comforter, 
his adviser, his guide, and lus friend. Such a spec- 
tacle daily liefore his eyes, was a more powerful 
argument than the most laborious treatise on the dif- 
ferences between the churches. Reason might show, 
that the opinions of the Protestant rector were the 
better ; but reason and feeling united to prove (hat 
the conduct of the Catholic priest was more in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of the gospel, and the 
conduct of ths apostles. So ptrwerful, indeed, was 
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the effect of the contrast, that but for the laboars 
of the Methodists and other dissenters, whose 
preachers mixed with the people, there would now 
be scarcely a single Protestant among the lower 
ranks in Ireland. 

But with whatever other negligences the church 
of Ireland may be charged, carelessness in the ex- 
action of tithes is assureidly not among the number. 
Thrown by the law on the miserable tillers of the 
soil for support, the majority of the clergy employed 
a class of men, called tithe-proctors, to collect their 
revenues ; and never was there a greater scourge in- 
flicted on an unfortunate country. Their exactions, 
their cruelties, their oppressions, would furnish ma- 
terials for volumes; and would even then convey 
but a faint image of the intolerable misery they 
occasioned. The Irish law of tithe was far more 
sevt^re than the English ; it armed the parson with 
greater powers ; it took from the farmer every means 
of defence against illegal overcharges. If the Irish 
clergy and their proctors had been angels, they must 
have been corrupted by the system ; but they were 
not even the best of men ; and they used their tre- 
mendous power in its fullest extent. If any thing 
further was required to alienate the hearts of the 
Irish peasantry from the reformed religion, it was to 
be found in the exactions of the tithemongers ; for 
how could the cotter love, or even respect, pastors 
who seized the fruits of his industry, and snatched 
the last morsel from the mouths of his starving^ 
family 1 

The oppressions of the landlords and the tithe- 
mongers produced their natural effect. The pea- 
sants, driven to despair, broke out in agrarian insur- 
rections, which soon became formidab^. The Pro- 
testant labourers of the north took the title ** Hearts 
of Oak ;^ those of the south, from wearing their 
shirts outside their clothes, were denommated 
^ Whiteboys.^-* They committed the most alvoK 
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In^ outrages, and inflicted the moat revolting cniel- 
tles, OD aJU whom they deemed the authors of their 
wrongs. There waa not u man in Irelaiid ignorant 
of the cause of these disturbances ; but the rulers 
of the Itmd were neither -n-illing to acknowledge 
their tyranny, nor inclined to pease from their rapa- 
city. They adopted the usual favourite remedy of 
Irish legislators, and passed a eangiiiniiry code of 
laws, to which no country in Europe can furalsh a 
parailel. 

"The Whileboys," says Mr. Young, "beioff 
labouring Catholics, met with all thost; oppressions 
I have described, and would probably have eontfnued 
in AiH submission, had not very severe treatment ia 
respect of tithes, united with, a great speculative i 
rise of rents about the sume tini& blown up ths 1 
flame of resistance. The atrocious^cls Ihey wers ' 
guilty of, made them the subject of general indicna- 
lion. Acta werepaflsed for their punishment, which 
seemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary. This 
arose to such a height that, by one, they were to be 
hanged under circumelsnces without the c-ommon 
formalities of a trial, which, though repealed in the 
following session, marks the spirit of punishment} I 
while others yet remain'the law of the land, that ] 
would, if executed, tend more to miae than qut " 
insurrei-tion." 

The old cry of a popish plot waa raised ; and tha 
crnelty of fear induced the leaders of the ascendency 
to commit new acts of tyranny, and several fell vic- 
tims to the formsof law under circumstances of very 
doubtful guilt. Many more wonld have met a sim- 
ilar fate, but for the exertions of the judges, and ' 
especially Sir Edward Aston, chief-justice of the - 
common pleas. He was nobly rewarded. On hi« 
relurn from a Bpecial commission at Clonmel, he 
found the roads lined by mnlliludes of both sexes, i 
the friends and relali?e« of those whom he bad res- 
cued from destraction, invoking the blessings of 
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Heaven on his head, for his impartiality in the ad- 
ministration of justice — a blessing, of which ita 
rarity had taught them the value. 

There was, however, one victim, whose fate de- 
serves to be recorded, not merely as an illustration 
of the temper of the times, but as an example of the 
reckless fury with which the Irish aristocracy thenv 
and since, used to hunt down an obnoxious individ- 
ual. Nicholas Sheehy, the parish-priest of Clog-* 
heen, was a man of strong, generous feeling, and 
full of a noble sympathy for the injured and op- 
pressed — a sentiment which was long deemed trea- 
sonable in Ireland. He had given unpardonable of-* 
fence to the gentry in the neighbourhood, by resist^ 
ing their oppression of their tenantry, and denounc- 
ing magisterialtyranny. He had frequently shielded 
persecuted vicWns, and relieved those whom *•* the 
little tyrants of the fields" had reduced to misery ;. 
but his character of " village Hampden" was full of 
danger, even greater than that of Ms prototype ; for 
in England, at the worst of times, there was some 
chance of obtaining justice. During the disturbances 
in the south, he had frequently been tried for '* acting^ 
as a popish priest" — an offence then punished witB 
transportation ; but evidence sufficient for his con- 
viction could not be obtained. A complaint was 
next made to government, that he had procured 
money from France to pay the Whiteboys, and to 
enlist them in the service of the Pretender. A pro- 
clamation was issued, offering a reward of three hun* 
dred pounds for Sheehy's apprehension. On hearing 
of this he wrote a letter to the secretary of state^ 
ofTeringto surrender, provided that he should not 
be tried at Cionmel, where his enemies would easily 
be able to pack a jury. His offer waa accepted ; he 
was brought to trial in Dublin, and after a laborious 
investigation of fourteen hours, was honourably aiv 
quitted. The evidence against him was that of ft 
vagrant boy, a common prostitotef^ind an impeachal 
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thief, taken fvom Clonmel jail, and bribed to give 
leslimony by promises of pardon nod reward. 

His acquitlHl only stimulated the malice of his 
enemies. A report was cirenlated that a Whlleboy, 
named Bridf^e, had been murdered by bis associaies, 
to prevent his giving information ; and Sheehy was 
arrested as a participator in the crime. He had | 
reason to dread a Clonmel jury. On the very same 
evidence that had been rejected in Dublin, be was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged and quar- 
tered. The most essential part of tb«t evidence, we 
should naturally suppose, would be the proof of 
Bridge's death; but no sueh thing was attempted. 
In fact, it was sworn by two unexceptionable wit- 
nesses, that he had left the country ; and it is noto- 
rious, that he was known to be alive several years 
after. During the trial, the factloBthat conducted 
the prosecution formed a guard round the court, 
excluding the prisoner's wtlnesaes, and grossly in- 
Bulling all who dared to speak in his favour. So far 
was the system of terror carried, that bis attorney 
narrowly escapfid with bia life, and was forced to 
fly by night to Dublin, 

The pretended murder of Bridge was made the 
pretext for (he judicial murder of some other indi- 
viduals obnoxious to the aristocracy of Tipperaiyi 



of horror, that the persecutors were stopped short 
in the midst of their career. 

The state of morals, during this unhappy time, 
was deplorable ; the habits of the gentry were coarse 
and brutal; the peasants learned all the vices of the 
slave. The few Catholics who pretended to con- 
form, neither were, nor affected to be, influenced by 
religious principle. A certificate of having received 
the sacrament in4he church of Enghmd was all that 
the law required to secure their property ; and tra- 
dilioo records inaDyinAanees of horrible profanation 
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that took place when the lest was adminiatHre 
thfise insincere converts. But there were also aoim 
noble eXHiiples of virtue, which it ia much more 
plenaingUicontemplale. Majiy Catholics made de- 
tilloHs conveyances of their estates to Protestants ; 
■nd there were very Tew instances of the violatiou 
. or this conlideace. A poor Protestant barber held 
the title-deeds or all the Catholic estates in a south- 
ern county. He would accept from them neither 
iiresent nor reward, but supported himself by the 
abour of his own hands. His only recompenBe 
was the testimony of hia own conacience, and the 
gratitude of those whose estates be rescued from the 
rapacity of the discoverers : but what more noble re- 
compense could be have obtained ! 

The seals in the Irish parliament were at this 
time held for tife, except at the demias of the 
crown, or when the kijig pleased lo order u disso- 
lution. The people had consequently little control 
over their representativtts ; and by the ingenious con- 
trivances used to close the corporations, the Irish 
House o( Commons became a mere mockery of 
representation. The English reader will scarcely 
credit the reality ofauch an anomaly as the existence 
of cities and towns, containing several thousand 
inhabitants, where the elective franchise ia confined 
to twelve or thirteen individuals. But some such still 
remain ; and the populous towns ofClonnael, Coshel, 
and Belfast have not a constituency much larger 
than that of Gallon or Old Sarum. If he asks why 
auch an abuse is permitted to exist, he will be told 
that it is essential to the Protestant interest ! If he 
Hska for any explanation of the wicked nonsense of 
such a reply, he will get no answer. Where the 
towns contained a larger constitoMtMri (lie CorpOTB- 
tiotis adopted an intreniona ^n of Wiling them- 
selves to an extensive dealer in boroughs, and by 
bestowing the elBctive franchise on his friends. 
dependants, and servants, they soon outnumbered 
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*T!ie resident freemen. This whs very successfully 
practised in Yongha!. The corporation party hap- 

Eened to be less numerous than the independents ; 
Ut they contrived by finesse to hold an assembly 
of which the others were not aware, and creMted an 
overwhelming niHJority of non-residents. They then 
constituted the Earl of Shannon their patron, agree- 
ing to return his nominees, and receiving, in return, 
appointments in the custonuB and excise; the Irish 
government having etticted an immunse number of 
useless places in both departments, for the special 
purpose of rewarding its dependants.* 

The proprietors of lioroughs, or rather the pro- 
prietors of the Irish parliament, for its cities and 
counties were virtually close boroughs, formed an 
anoiudlouB body called U'lderiaiert. They ^tered 
into a bargain with the government lo carry all its 
measures in parliament, receiving in return places, 
pensions, and profitable jobs. Similar transactions 
nave occaeton^ly taken place in England, where the 
cartiee had the grace to keep them secret But in 
Ireland, corruption stalked unblushingly abroad, and 
seemed to court the face of day. Honesty and pa- 
triotism were so lighdy valued, that no one thought 
it worth while to lay claim to them. The two 
sreat objects of the undertakers were, to oppose the 
independence of the crown and the liberty of the 
people. The Enghsh ministry did not interfere with 
the c4igarcby in their misgnvemment of the un- 
fortunate country, which *> they insulted by Iheir 
■gaorance, [dundered by their rapacity, and slandered 
1^ their malice." But factitious opposition to the 
power of the orown was an evil of a different na- 
ture, which Uttrf dBlemined to remove. For this 
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purpose, it was resolved that the lord-lieutenant, 
instead of visiting Ireland once in two years, and 
intrusting tlie government, in the interval, to lords- 
justices chosen from the undertakers, should for 
&e future reside in Dublin, and manage in person 
the disposal of places, pensions, and preferments. 

An unexpected result followed this change. The 
condition of the people was gradually improved, as 
the authority of government was strengthened ; and, 
save when the old oligarchy, by lendu^ their odious 
influence to a minister, contrived to gain back some 
portion of their old monopoly, no examples' of wan- 
ton oppression on the part of the supreme power 
will be found in the rest of this history. It was, 
however, the misfortune of George the Third^s 
reign^ that most of jthe administrations formed in it 
Xelt afraid of the people ; and that, in consequence, 
they entered into a new alliance with the Irish oli- 
garchy, and intrusted that dangerous body with 
powers which they were afterward unable to con- 
trol. Every direct exertion of British power has 
been uniformly in favour of the people ; and Ireland 
continued to be oppressed, not because the British 
minister had too much influence, but because he 
had too little ; being checked, controlled, and fettered 
by the confederacy of the boroughmongers, which 
knavery called, and folly believed to be, " the Prot- 
estant uiterest.'* 

This beneficial change was not effected without 
ffreat expense, and was made the subject of more 
Jokes, goo^ and bad, than will bear to be recorded. 
Lord Townshend, the viceroy appointed to effect 
the revolution, possessed a large share of the con- 
vivial talents so highly appreciated in Ireland ; he 
easily collected about the Castle the inferior de- 
pendants of the great borouffhmongers, and pur- 
chased the transfer of their alWiaAce by the united 
influence of cash and claret. This was described as 
** an attempt to monopolize the manufacture of legiip^ 
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lators, by purcliaFing up the raw materia] ;' and (he 
needy crowd that throiif ed tt^e upper Cantle yard, 
pacing the oaiTowpreeincIs in hopes or reward, were 
said to be employed in " ploughing the haU acre ;" 
for >0 much did its area contain. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TV Lrgulmlnx InJepemima if tki Irish Parhamml. 

4. D. 1769. — The first grnat change made in the 
sovemmeot of Ij-eiand was the limitation of the dura- 
tion of parliament; a measure pressed on the 1egis> 
lature by the unanimous voice of the people dnring 
seven years, and tinally granted in CDnsequence of a 
dispute between the Irish oligarchy and the Rngllsh 
government. To increase their own popularity, and 
at tlie same time to bring odium on Lord Towns- 
hend's administration, the Irish parliament, during 
several successive sessions, presented the heads of a 
septennial bill to the privy council, certain that the 
measure would never be sanctioned by that body. 
The privy council at length became weary of this 
annual farce, and in a tit of ill-humour transmitted 
the bill to England. The English ministry, justly 
enraged at the fierce opposition which the measures 
orgovernmentreceived 'rom the leaders of the IrisTi 
ariBtocracy, returned the bill, with the single Hltera- 
tionof substituting eight for seven years; and the 
Irish parliament, catig^t in its own toils, was forced 
to pass the bill into aiiw. Nothing can be conceived 
more ludicrous than the eonslemation of the pre- 
r ^^Huided patriots who bad clamoured for the hill, when 
■kWaj learued that the English government had deter* 
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mined to make the conceEsion. They had for, 
dectared that the measure was essential to the salva- 
tiun of the country, and poured out the fiercest in- 
lectives against the statesmen by whom it was op- 
posed ; but they never dreamed that their laboiirs 
would have been BucceEsfut; and when an event so 
contrary to their wishes and expectations occurred, 
they could not conceal the bitterness of their morti' 
ficatiOH' The nation in general was well aware of 
the hypocrisy to which it owed its success, and with 
creditable forbearance, abstained from overwhelming 
the authors of the meaBwe witb unwelcome thanks 
and gratulalions. 

The new parliament had scarcely assembled, when 
the House of Comraoos became involved in a dis- 
pute with the vicetny, on a point of const! tntional 
privilege. A money-bill, which had been planned 
in England, was rejected by the Commons after the 
first reading, because it had not originated in their 
house. Lord Townshend, in a rage, sent an angry 
protest against their proceedings, which the Com- 
mons refused to enter oil their journals. The Lords 
were more submissive ; and after a fierce but brief 
struggle, allowed the viceroy's protest to be inserted 
in their records. The court having suffered several 
other defeats on questions of less moment. Lord 
Townshend determined to prorogue the parliament, 
after a brief session of two months, and lo try if, 
during the recess, any impression could be made on 
the bands of Irish patriots. Afler an interval of 
fourteen months, the parliament was reassembled, 
and the partisans of the court were found to possess 
an overwhelming majority. The Commons, in their 
address, returned thanks lo the king, for continuing 
Lord Townshend in the government. Mr. Pon- 
sonhy, the speaker, ijidi^naiit at witnessing this deg- 
radation, resigned the chair, rather than carry up 
auchaanddreas. He w us succeeded by Hr. Edmond 
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Sexton Pery, who had been converted from a patriot 
into a courtier, by a process of manufacture not un- 
freqiiently used in the Irish parliament. 

The rapacity of the agent of an absentee nobleman, 
the Marquis or Donegal, produced a fierce agrarian 
insurrection in the county of Antrim, which soou ex- J 
tended over the greater part of Ulster. The insui^ <l 
gents named themselves Hearts o/* Steel, to Bhov 3 
the firmneBS of their resolmion. They determined 
not to pay the extravagant rents and fines demanded 
by the landlords and their agents, and to destroy 
the cattle and houses of any leuantB who should take 
the land " over Iheir heads." By the exertions of 
the military, several of the steel-mQi were arrested 
and brought to trial at Carrickfergtia ; but they wera 
acquitted, from the supposed ptlrtiallty o( the wit- \ 
uesses and the juries. The Irish aristocracy, en- | 
raged at being disappointed of the expected vengeanua 
on their revolted vassals, passed a law, that tiials fov 
insurroctionary otfencea should be held in counties 
differujit from those in which the crimes hiid been , 
committed. Some of the insurgents were, in conse- 

Sueuce, brought to trial in Dublin ; but the juries, 
isgualed Hi such an arbitrary and uiiconiititutiDnal 
proceeding, a<:quitted the prisoners without hesita- 
tion. Thia iufamuus law was repealed during the 
administration of Lord Harcourt, and the juries in 
the disturbed districts were at the same time induced 
to do their duty with firmBesa, After several of the 
insurgents had been convicted and executed, the dis- 
turbances were suppressed; but an immenBe number 
of Ihu Ulster Protestants sought refuge from the 
rapacity of iheir landlords in the wilds of America. 
A. D. 1776. — Ttie haoghiy and oppressive spirit 
which the British government had so long displayed 
to the British colonies and deiwndencies at length 

f reduced the dire efTects whicli every man of sense 
ad Utng predicted. The states of North America, 
justly irritated at the insane attempt of the Britisli 
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paiiiamant to tax them without their own consent, 
took up arms, and set the mother coimtry at defiance. 
The history of the eventful struggle, which, at the 
end of six years, terminated in the acknowledgment 
of the American republic, belongs not to this work. 
We roust however remark, that the war for the sub- 
jugation of the Americans was at first decidedly 
popular in England. From the habit of using the 
phrase ** our colonies,*' there was not an English 
peasant who did not regard the colonists as rebels 
against himself, and as enemies to some fancied au- 
thority and power, which he deemed the privilege of 
every Englishman by his birthright. Ireland was 
regarded as a province even more completely at tlie 
disposal of England ; and, after the American war had 
been formally commenced, the dangerous effect of 
Such an example on a nation still more grievously 
oppressed, was a circumstance that quite escap^ 
the notice of the statesmen to whom the destinies 
of the country had been intrusted. They remained 
hi a state of ignorant apathy, until they had brought 
the government to the very brink of ruin, and ex- 
posed the country to the horrors of civil war, from 
which it was saved almost by accident The Amer- 
ican colonies had afforded the most extensive and 
profitable markets for the sale of Irish linens ; but 
the war closed the trade, and the linen manufactures 
soon experienced a severe decline. At the same 
time, by an unusual and scarcely constitutional exer- 
tion of the prerogative, an embargo was laid on the 
exportation of Irish provisions, under pretence of 
preventing supplies to the revolted colonies, but in 
reality to enable certain powerful contractors to fulfil 
their engagements with ease and profit. The con- 
sequence of this profligate job was general misery 
throughout the nation, at the very moment that it 
was called upon - to make unusual exertions to sup- 
press the American revolt. So manifest were the 
distresses of Ireland, that on the motion of Earl 
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Nugent, Ihe British parliament, in April, IT78, passed 
several resolutions, declaring the expediency of re- 
moving many of the realrictions which had oeen im- 
posed on Irish commerce. The commercial jealousy 
of Rngland was, however, unfortunately aroused; 
petilious against opening the trade of Irebind pour«d 
in from every aide ; and those from Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow menaced rebellion in no very 
obscure terms, if Uie parliciment should persevere in 
its proposed course of wisdom and justice. The 
English premier. Lord Norlh, had sense enough lo 
perceive that these concessions were demanded by 
sound policy, but he had not firmness to withstand 
the popular clumour. The bills founded on Lord 
Nugent's resolutions were rejected ; and Ireland, so 
far as the British parliament was concerned, sen- 
tenced lo hopeless misery. Lord North showed 
more firmness ou another question. Acts for re- 
pealing some of the penal laws, and for permitting 
Catholics to acquire property in land, so far as a 
lease of nine hundred and iiinely-nine years, were 
sanctioned hy the British and Irish parliaments, but 
not without encountering a fierce and vehement op- 

A. D. 177S, — The resistance of the English mer- 
chants to the opening of the Irish trade spread 
Eneral dissatisfaction — the more dangerous as Ire- 
id had lately obtained a species of national guard, 
wa armv composed of citiMii-soldiers, whose remon- 
strances could not be ne)(lecled with impimity. 
There are few Irishmen of the present day who can 
speak of those celebrated men, the Volunteers, with- 
OUt-feelings of enUiusiastic admiration ; for they, 
vithout bloodshed, raised their country from a de> 
fTuded province to the dignity of a nation, and 
created the first sources of the litlle prosperity that 
Ireland has been permitted to enjoy. Though a 
▼olunteer corps had been farmed some years pra- 
vfously inlheeountyof Wexford for suppressing the 
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noctnnml devastations of the Whiteboys, yet to th# 
town of Belfast must mainly be attributed the chief 
origin nd this national army. In the year 1778 the 
sun of Sngland^s le^lory seemed to have set ; the bi|2^h 
and palmy days of the British flag were gone ; Amer- 
ican privateers swept the narrow seas, and captured 
our vessels in sight of our coasts ; the French threat- 
ened an invasion ; and there was neither a fleet nor 
an army capable of resisting them. At this unpro- 
pitious penod,. the people of Belfast, alarmed at 
their unprotected state, petitioned the government 
for a garrison ; and received as an answer, that half 
a troop of dismounted cavalry, and half a company 
of invalids, constituted all the force that could be 
spared ! Deserted by the government, the inhabit- 
ants of that spirited town prepared to defend them- 
selves. They formed a corps of volunteers, elected 
officers, and took active measures to give their new 
soldiers discipline and efficiency. Several other 
towns followed the example ; and the governmentt 
urged by the necessity of the case, supplied their 
new defenders with sixteen thousand stand of arms. 
In the year 1779 Spain acceded to the hostile confed- 
eracy which had been formed against Great Britain. 
A combined fleet rode triumphant in the British 
Channel ; and nothing but ignorance of its defence- 
less situation prevented the French and Spanish ad- 
mirals from destroying the port of Plymouth. In 
this moment of doubt and danger, such additional 
activity was shown by the Irish in organizing their 
new national force, that the number of volunteers 
in a short time amounted to forty-two thousand, ail 
animated with the warmest feelings of patriotism 
and loyalty. So formidable was their aspect, thai 
the enemy resigned all thoughts of an invasion ; and 
so tranquil was the island, that never at any subse- 
quent period has it been more free from disturbances 
of an msurrectionary character. 
The Irish parliament was imboldened by the sup>» 
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'ponof the national army to make some exertions 
to attain independence. In the October of 1779 it 
was unanimously resolved to present an addresa to 1 
the viceroy, dec hiring; Ihnt "nothing but a free trside J 
could save the nation from impending ruin." The 
address was carried up by the speaker lo the Castle, 
through the ranks of the Dublin voliiuTeers, who 
lined the streets in their arms and uniforms, amid 
the loud acclamations of the populace, inspired with 
hope that the national distress would be speedily re- 
lieved. The mianimous thanks of the Cummona 
were voted to the independent companies for the 
readiness they had shown to defend their country ia 
the moment of danger; and a similar resolution was 
adopted inthe Lords, with the singkdissentient voice 
of Lifford, the lord-chancellor. The Commons, to 
mark more strongly their determination to obtaia 
redress of their commercial grievances,, granted the 
supplies for six months only, and passed a reso- 
lution, declaring that the granting of new taxes 
would, under existing circumstrinces, be inexpedient. 
These spirited declarations of the Commons were 
foUowed by resolutions at several county meetings 
against the use of English manufactures. Such 
was their effect that Lord North introduced, without , 
opposition, two bills, granting to the Irish traderii 
greater advantages than hnd been already proposed 
by Lord Nugent ; but, with a reckless disregard of i 
national feeling, which has been since more than 
once imitated by British stfltesmen, he accompanied 
the concession with some insuUiugf declarations, 
which prevented the favour from being received with I 
gratitude. The English minister declared that the C 
opening of the Irish tmde was a boon from the Eng- 1 
lish parliament, resumable at pleasure. The Iridt I 
were indignant at being told that they held their i 
commerce by so precarious a tenure, and deter- 
mined to secure it by establishing the independ- 
ence of their own legisialure. 
Vol. 11.— X 
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Meetings were held by several bands of the voluo* 
teers, and resolutions adopted, asserting the sole 
right of legislation for Ireland to rest in her own 
kin^ and parliament ; and at a meeting of the Dublin 
volunteers in the summer of 1780, at which the 
Duke of Leinster presided, a vote was passed, almost 
tantamount to a declaration of war, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the greater number of the in- 
dependent companies in Ireland. This celebrated 
resolution stated, *'that the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland only were competent to make laws 
binding the subjects of this realm; and that they 
would not obey or give operation to any laws, save 
only those enacted by the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland, whose rights and privileges, jointly 
and severally, they were determined to support with 
their lives and fortunes.** The Irish parliament by 
no means sympathized with the enthusiasm of the 
volunteers; the session of 1780 was spent in a 
vigorous struggle between a minority, supported by 
rank, talent, and the unanimous voice of the nation, 
and a purchased majority, which rendered all the 
labour of the patriots ineffectual by monosyllabic 
votes. The English cabinet thought that their vice- 
roy, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, had not shown 
sufficient firmness in resisting the efforts of the 
opposition; he was therefore recalled, and the 

government of Ireland intrusted to the Earl of Car- 
sle. But to check the growth of the volunteers 
was now beyond the power of govemnient : their 
numbers amounted to fiity thousand ; and in a review 
at Belfast, five thousand four hundred of the citizen- 
soldiers appeared in the field, with a train of thir- 
teen pieces of artillery. Though greatly alarmed, 
the government could not venture to discourage this 
formidable force; and every pretext for throwing 
any imputations on their loyalty was removed by 
the readiness with which, on the reneAved threats of 
an invasion, they offered their services for the de* 
fence of their country. 
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The volunleerB did noi, however, confine thpm- 
Belves to the defence of their country against a 
foreign foe, the original purpose for which they had 
taken up arms ; they were firmly determined on pro- 
curing for their native land afree commerce, secured 
by an independent legislature. Their hopes of ob- 
taining the assistance of their own parlianient were 
frustrated in the session of 1781. A ministerial 
majority negatived every resolution for a declaration 
of rights, and every motion for givinfr Ireland the 
fidl enjoyment of the British constitution. Two 
bills, however, were passed for a further relaxation 
of the penal laws, without any apparent interference 
of the ministry. The northern volunteers, com- 
manded by the Earl of Charlemont, disappointed by 
the conduct of the House of Commons, assembled 
at Armagh in the latter pari of December, and, after 
passing several resolutions bitterly condemning par- 
liamentary corruption, invited the different inde- 
pendent companies (o send delegates to some central 
town in L'Ister, in order to deliberate on the situa- 
tion of public afikirs. It was subsequently arranged 
that the convention should assemble at Dungannon 
in the February of the ensuing year. 

A. D. 1763. — ThemeelinjrofthedeIegates,dreaded 
as a dangerous measure by the best friends of Ireland, 
and by none more than the virtuous and patriotic 
Lord Charleroont, who presided over the vofunleera, 
took place at the time appointed. The greater part 
of the resolutions were prepared by Lord Charle- 
niont, aided by Flood and Gratlan, the two great 
orators of the Irish Commons ; by which prudential 
precaution much of the violence which might havo 
been expect«d from such an assembly was prevented. 
The deiegatea of one hundred and forty-three com- 
panies met; and the number in these companies, 
and in those that subsequenriy acceited to their 
resolutions, was not less than one hundred thousand 
men, weU armed, and possessing eighty-eight ptecw 
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of artillery* The three most important resolutlont 
of this truly formidable body were as follows : — 

^ Resolved, that a claim of any body of men, other 
than the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, to 
make Laws to bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional, 
illegal* and a grievance, 

** Resolved, that the powers exercised by the privy 
council of both kingdoms, under, or under colour 
or pretence of the law of Poynings, are unconstitu- 
tional, and a grievance.^^ 

'*' Resolved, that a mutiny bill, not limited in point 
of duration from session to session, is unconstitu- 
tional, and a grievance.^^ 

To give these resolutions more effect, committees 
of correspondence were formed, and a national com- 
mittee' appointed to regulate the entire system. 

What would have been the consequences if the 
British ministry had persevered in their refusal to 
redress these grievances is now fortunately matter 
of conjecture. The surrender of Lord Comwallis 
at Yorktown in Virginia lost America to Great 
Britain, but preserved Ireland. Lord North's imbe- 
cile administration was forced to resign, and a new 
ministry formed under the auspices of the Marquis 
of Rockingham and Mr. Fox ; one of whose earliest 
measures was to bestow on Ireland her full share 
of the rights and blessings secured by the British 
constitution. The Duke of Portland was sent over 
as lord-heutenant, in the room of the Earl of Car- 
lisle ; and in his first message to the Irish legislature 
he promised a full repeal of those grievances of 
which Ireland had so justly complained. The en- 
thusiasm produced, within and without the walls of 
parliament, is indescribable, A hundred thousand 
pounds were unanimously voted for the service of 
the navy, and fiAy thousand pounds presented to 
Grattan himself, as a testimony of national gratitude 
for the zeal and ability with which he had contended 
for the rights of his country. 
The great revolution of 1782 conferred on Ireland 
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Sweater blessing than England had derived from that 
of lasS. The country was raised from its degraded 
provincial slate, to lake its rank among the Euro. 
pean nations; its natural capabilities for commerce, 
whiuh had long been saurlflced to a cruel and unwiae 
jealousy, b«RHn to be cultivated; and these advan- 
tages were obtained without a drop of blood being 
■bed in the contest. But Irish writers, in IheJr 
enthusiastic admiration of this glorious period, mo- 
mentarily forgot that Ireland remained still subject 
to all the evils of internal misgovernraenl— still 
under the control of the Cromwelllan oligarchy — 
still disgraced by a penal code which denied a po- 
litical existence to ttiree- fourths of the population. 
When these matters are taken into consideration, it 
may fairly be doubted that the new constitution was 
fraught with those extravagant advantages which 
have been ascribed to it by many historians. It 
chaneed but sUghtly the character of the evils to 
whicn the unfortunate country had been so long ex- 
posed i in short, the revolution was incomplete, and 
the new constitution added to some of the most 
elarine defects of the old others peculiarly its own. 
Had tne Rockingham ministry continued in power 
—had the Irish patriots in parliament preserved their 
unanimity— or had the volunteers laid aside their 
Protestant prejudices, and ideoliGed themselves with 
the great body of the nation, results truly glorious 
might have followed; but the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, the disputes between Mr. Fox and 
the Earl of Shelburne, and Rnaily, the defeat of the 
India bill, drove the whigs from power; the Irish 
patriots, divided into small parties, assailed each 
other rather than the common enemy ; and the vol> 
unteers, while they clamoured for freedom, were 
determined to rivet the chains which bound the ma- 
jority of their countrymen. The Irish oligarchy 
regarded these accidents and blunders with no in- 
curious or uniaterestiag glance. Their leaders 
28 
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waited with patience until the momentary enthn- 
aiasm of the nation had been cooled by the idle bick- 
erings of the patriots and the absurd bigotry of the 
volunteers. They had not long to wait. The time 
which they had so wisely anticipated soon arrived ; 
they resumed the reins of power; re-estabUshed 
their old system of cruelty and corruption; and 
subjected the unfortunate country to another course 
of oppression, misery, and degradation. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Tk€ Butcry ^ the Irish Legislatwre during tJu Period qf its 

Indipendence, 

The first cause of dispute between the leaders of 
the Irish patriots was with respect to securing the 
newly-a.cquired independence of their legislature. 
Mr. Flood, and a small but active party, asserted 
that the simple repeal of tiie declaratory acts assert- 
ing the supremacy of the British parliament was 
insufficient, because the claim of right was not ex- 
pressly conceded ; on the other hand, Mr. Grattan, 
with an overwhelming majority, contended that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, the simple 
repeal was a virtual renunciation of all British legis- 
lative and judicial authority over Ireland. The point 
at issue was, practically, of little moment ; but the 
vieour and virulence with which it was contested 
raised it into importance. The sarcasms inter- 
changed between the leaders were unequalled in the 
annals of vituperative eloquence. Flood described 
his opponent as ** the mendicant patriot who was 
bought by his country for money, and then sold that 
country for prompt payment." Grattan described 
his antagonist as ** an ominous bird of prey with 
c^averous aspect, sepulchral notes, and broken beak» 



meditntinR to pounce upon his quarry." He divided 
his political life into three periods; and said that, 
*' in the Aret, he was intemperate ; in the second 
corrupt; in the last seditious :" and, after a bitter 
exposure of the whale course of Flood's pubtio 
career, concluded thus : " Such has been your con- 
duct, and at such conduct every order of your 
fellow-subjects have a right to exclaim. The mer- 
chant may say to ^ou, the constitutionalist may Bay 
to you, the Amencan may say to you, and I now 
say to you, and say to your beard, sir — you are not 

The conduct of the English chief-justice soon 
proved that Flood was not altogether wrong in look- 
ing on England with jealousy. Notwithstanding 
the repeal of the laws that gave the English judica- 
ture supremacy over Ireland, Lord Mansfield re- 
ceived, andgavejudgmentan an appeal from the Irish 
court of King's Bench. Discontent began to spread 
rapidly; but, fortunately, the whigs were still in 
power; and in the month of January, 1783, they 
introduced 3 bill into the British parliament " for 
removing and preventing all doubts which may hava 
arisen concerning the exclusive rights of the parlia- 
ment and courts of Ireland in matters of legislation 
and judicature." It was passed into a lawwjth littla 
opposition ; and thus the independence of Ireland 
was fully established. But the forces by which the 
triumph had been obtained were broken, never again 
to be reunited. 

The defects in the constitution of the Enghsh 
House of Commons were so manifest at the close 
of the American war, that many English statesmen 
declared themselves reformers, and prepared plant 
for a more equal representatioD of the people. The 
greater number of these patriots, however, subse- 
quently changed sides, and bitterly persecuted those 
who advocated projects which they had themselvei 
descrilwd u eMenlial to the safety of the realm. 
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The original example was not lost on the Irish 
unteera, who knew that the English House of Com- 
mona, with all its derects, was a model of purity 
compared with that of Ireland. It waa determined 
to asaemble a coiiventioa, aimllar to that which had 
formerly met at Dujigannnn ; and delegates were 
elected by the volunleera in the different counties 
to meet in Dublin, and devise the best mode to 
remedy the defects in the representation. The 
delegates elected on this occasion were chosen from 
the most stanch and violent, reformers in the coun- 
try; and it will perhaps amaze some of my readers 
to learn, that among them were lo be found the 
right honourable Robert Stewart, known to Europe 
under the name of Lord Castlereaeh t Mr, Robert 
Bay, who afterward became an Irish judge, and tho 
guardian of an Irish borough during the minority of 
the proprietors) and Sir Richard Musgrave, who 
afterward wrote countless paraplileti to prove that 
patriotism whs treason. But Ireland is not the only 
country in which recreant reformers have become 
the most fierce and unprincipled supporters of dea. 
potic power. 

The plan of reform proposed by the conventioa 
of delegates was presented to the House of Com- 
mons ia November, 1763, by Mr. Flood, amid great 
fublic excitement, not unmingled with apprehension. 
t was opposed by Yelvarlon the attomey-gsneral, 
on the plausible ground that it emanated from a 
body of armed men, who attempted ilkgally to over. 
Bwe the legialature; and was rejected by an over, 
whelming m^orily. The convention did not exhibit 
on this occasion the spirit which was hoped by ita 
frieods, and feared by its enemies. After pHssing a 
tieclaratory resolution, that " they would individually 
exert themselves in the cause of parliamentary re> 
form," and ag'reeing: to a very tame address to the 
king in the name of the *■ volunteers of Ireland,"' it 
.was adjourned iudefiuiiely. TMa lame .uid impoteiU. 
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£ explained by Ihe fact that moat of the 
reforinera became soon after place-holders and re- 
ceivers of pensions. 

The dismissal of the coalition ministry and the 
accession to power of Mr. Pitt, the pledged advocate 
-of reform, inspired Flood with hopes which were 
soon disappointed. Mr. Pitt went through the 
mockery of proposing a measure of reform in Eng- 
land, but allowed himself to be defeated hy his own 
creatures ; and he soon after gave a full proof of his 
iiiaincerity, by checking the projects of the reformers 
with a vigour not always restrained within the limits 
of constilntional law. The disappointment of the 
Irish people was great, and it was aggravated hy the 
continuance of certain commercial reslrictiong which 
the English still imposed on the trade of Ireland. 
The latter grievance Mr. Pitt was anxious to re- 
move ^ and at hia instigation Mr. Secretary Ordo 
laid before the Irish parliament eleven propositions, 
as the basis of an equitable commercial treaty he- 
tweeu England and Ireland. These propositions 
were drawn up in a spirit of wisdom and liberality 
that had no parallel in the annalaof the Irish govern- 
ment. They were, however, opposed by some of 
the more violent patriots, but were finally adopted 
with Ihe general consent and applause of the nation. 
Far different was their reception in England, The 
blind and malignant system of commercial jealousy, 
which has been so often the bane of EngUsh com- 
merce, was aroused. Petitions against llie hill were 
poured in from England and Scotland. Pitt, after a 
brief resistance, preferred on this as on other occa< 
Bions the retention of power to the preservation of 
rectitude and consistency ; he consented to such ad- 
ditions, mutilations, and changes, that the whole 
basis of the system was altered ; and the twenty 
propositionsfinallj' adopted by the Brilish parliament 
tore liltle or no resemblaiice lo the eleven that had 
been transmitted from Irelai^d. The Irish parlia- 
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ment had, on the faith of the eleven propositions, 
granted to the minister additional taxes to the amount 
of 140,000 pounds ; and, mean and truckling as that 
body always was, it could not on the present occa- 
sion avoid manifesting some symptoms of indignar 
tion for the mingled treachery and contumely with 
which it had been treated. When Mr. Orde intro- 
duced the bill founded on the English propositions, 
he encountered a storm of resistance which he had 
by no means anticipated. The utmost exertions of 
government could only command a majority of nine- 
teen in a very full house ; and the minister, unable 
to depend on the continuance even of this support, 
gave up the bill. The defeat of the minister was 
celebrated by a general illumination. Resolutions 
against the use of English manufactures were adopted 
in several popular assemblies ; and numerous mobs 
paraded Dublin, avowing their determination '^to 
Durn every thing belonging to England except coals P* 
The government of Ireland was at this time ad- 
ministered by the Duke of Rutland, a nobleman be- 
loved for his open, liberal, and convivial behaviour ; 
•but whose swav deserves the severest reprobation, 
for the unblushing profligacy and licentiousness 
which then sprang up amid the higher ranks of life. 
The scenes of the worst days <S Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. were re-enacted, and even surpassed, in 
the Castle of Dublin. The pernicious consequences 
of the encouragement then given to vice and dissi- 
pation were long felt in Ireland. A demoralized 
gentry could not possess arbitrary power without 
abusing it ; and the oppression of the tenantry kept 
pace with the increasing profligacy of their land- 
lords. Several agrarian insurrections broke out in 
the south of Ireland ; the peasants were sworn to 
obey the commands of Captain Right, who^ like the 
Captain Rock and Terry Alt of modem times, was 
merely an imaginary personage. The first efforts 
of the insurgents were directed against the system 
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of tithes— that great source of Irish misery and dia- 
conl«nt. The gentry did not interfere effectually 
while the attacks of the Right-boys were confined to 
the chnrch ; but when they began to prepare a tariff 
for rents, the alarm of insurrection was raised, and a 
bill for the preveniion of illefcal assemblies and com- 
binations brought into the House of Comnians by 
the attorney-general Fitzgibbon, afterward Earl of 
Clare. 

The picture drawn by this gentleman of (he dis- 
tress to which the Irish peasants are subjected by 
the rapacity of their landlords would be scarcely 
credible, if the existence of similar evil at the pres- 
ent hour did not furnish us with octilar demonstra- 
tion on the subject. He said, " that the peasantSi 
ground to powder by enormous rents, could not pro- 
cure the ordinary necessaries of life; that some 
landlords had incited the tenantry to rob the clergy 
of their tithes, not to alleviate distress, but to add 
the difference to their own rack-rents ; and that the 
peasantry of Munster, bound to pay six pounds an 
acre in rent, and to work for their landlords at the 
rate of fivepence per day, could no longer exist in 
their present slate of wretchedness." Nearly half a 
century has elapsed since this memorable speech 
was delivered ; and the abominable system which it 
so powerfully exposed has been but slightly ame- 
liOFHied. Laws have since been passed in countless 
numbers to aid the landlord against the tenant ; but 
no law to protect the tenant from the avaricious des- 
potism of the landlord could ever meet the sanction 
of the Irish legislature; for rulers have always found 
it more easy to coerce the aggrieved than to redress 
grievances. 

After the death of the Duke of Rutland, the Earl 
of Temple, created Marquisof Bnckingham, was ap- 
pointed viceroy. His first act was a severe scrutiny 
into the management of the fiscal departments at the 
Castle ; and the amount of peculation which he dis- 
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oorered was enormous. The frauds detected wert 
80 gross that nothing but the most inconceivable neg-> 
ligence, or a secret participation in the spoils, can 
account for their having escaped the cognizance of 
former viceroys. The zeal of the marquis in de- 
tecting abuses, however* soon cooled. The British 
ministry was almost forced to govern Ireland by 
systematic corruption, after the independence of its 
legislature had been once established ; three-fourths 
of the members of parliament were the nominees of 
borough-mongers ; and those who represented cities 
were elected by corporations far more corrupt than 
the worst trafficker in seats that ever existed. 

A. D. 1789. — Notwithstanding the enormous ex- 
penditure by which Pitt's ministry had purcliased a 
preponderating influence in the Irish parliament, a 
case soon occurred which showed that the affection 
and support of his creatures were regulated more by 
the prospect of rewards than the retrospect of fa- 
vours. The mental derangement of George III. 
threatened to hurl the minister from his elevation ; 
for the Prince of Wales was personally and politi- 
cally connected with the whigs. To avert this dan- 
p^er Pitt brought into the British parliament a bill, 
imposing so many restrictions on the regent that 
his exercise of royal power would have been a mere 
mockery. In the British parliament the minister 
succeeded ; but many of the Irish borough-proprie- 
tors, believinar his majesty's recovery hopeless, re- 
solved to be foremost in their worship of the rising 
sun, and by a lar^e majority voted to the Prince of 
Wales the regency of the kingdom, unfettered by 
any restrictions. Fortunately, before any hostile 
collision could arise from the repugnant decisions 
of the two parliaments, his majesty recovered ; and 
the Prince of Wales could only express his gratitude 
for the unbounded confidence tendered to him by the 
people of Ireland. FrQm this moment the project of 
W Uni^ fteems to have been ever present to Mr. 
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Pitt's mind. It needed but little political sagacity 
to discover that a renewed repugnancy of decision 
between two imperial legislatures must inevitably 
lead to a contest, and probably to a separation ; and 
it showed that all the agency of corruption could not 
secure a majority when hopes of greater advantages 
were offered. 

If any thing further was necessary to prove that 
" the Irish parhament was a nuisance which ought 
to be abated," it may be found in the facility with 
which the majority returned to their allegiance a3 
soon as they he^d of the king's recovery, and the 
minister's consequent stability. The Marquis of 
Buckingham, disgusted at being made the unpopular 
instrument of profligate corruption, retired from Ire- 
land in June, and was succeeded by the Earl of West- 
moreland, whose administration was characterized 
by a system of bribery still more extensive. Peer- 
ages were notoriously sold ; and the money thus in- 
famously raised was as infamously expended in pur- 
chasing seats in the lower House for the minions of 
government ; and so public were these transactions 
that the official members, when charged with their 
delinquency, did not attempt to deny the charge. 
In concluding his speech on the sale of peerages, Mr. 
Grattan, in the name of the little minority that op- 
posed the destructive and disgraceful system pur- 
sued by the Irish administration, used the following 
pointed and powerful words: — "We charge them 
publicly, in the face of the country, with making 
corrupt agreements for the sale of peerages; for 
doing which we say that they are impeachable. 
We charge them with corrupt agreements for the dis- 
posal of the money arising from the sale, to pur- 
chase for the servants of the Castle seats in the 
assembly of the people; for doing which we say 
that they are impeachable. We charge them with 
committing these offences, not in one, nor in two, 
but in many instances; for which complication 

Vol. II.— Y 
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of oflfences we say that they are impeachable— •^tt^ 
of a systematic endeavour to undermine the consti- 
tution in violation of the laws of the land. We 
pledge ourselves to convict them ; we dare them to 
go into an inquiry : we do not affect to treat them 
as other than public malefactors ; we speak to thecn 
in a style of the most njortifying and humiliating de- 
fiance. We pronounce them to be public criminals. 
Will they dare to deny the charge 1 I call upon and 
dare the ostensible member to rise in his place, and 
say, on his honour, that he does not believe such 
corrupt agreements have taken place. I wait for a 
specific answer." Major Hobart, the Irish secretary, 
refused to give any reply, on the ground that an in- 
quiry into the motives for raising persons to the 
peerage was trenching on the royal prerogative. 

It was not to be expected that such a system of 
government could be continued without provoking 
the opposition of all who had any regard for the in- 
terests of their country, or the maintenance of public 
virtue. Many persons, whose attention had been di- 
rected to politics by the stirring events of 1782, dis- 
gusted with the profiigacy of the administration and 
the subserviency of parliament, directed their atten- 
tion to the reform of the constitution, and formed 
themselves into different societies for the purpose, 
which were all finally lost in the general association 
of United Irishmen. Coercion was therefore brought 
to the aid of corruption ; arbitrary fines were im- 
posed on the editors of papers ; public meetings were 
forcibly dispersed, and those who presided at them 
marked out for the vengeance of the government; 
and the facility with which the volunteers had been 
overthrown led the Irish oligarchy to suppose that 
their power was irresistible. But though the leaders 
of the patriotic clubs were Protestants, and many of 
them deeply tinged with the prejudices of their an- 
cestors, they avoided the fatal error of their prede- 
cessors, and advocated the constitutional rights of 
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their Catholic countrymen. The Catholic body it- 
self had under^ne a gTPat change. The number of 
Catholic famil'ips that had emigrated at the revolu- 
tion, aijd formed commercial establish me nls in va- 
rious parts of Europe, was very great: and when, 
almost at the same momejit, the trade of Ireland was 
opened, and the property of Catholics secured by 
law, the members of that communion who engaged 
in commerce soon outstripped their Protestant rivals. 
The Catholic aristocracy, fettered by the privileges 
and prejndiees of their order, and in many instances 
as conspicuous for the oppression of their tenantry 
B8 any of the Protestant oligarchy, refused to be- 
rora« the head of the moTement made by the general 
body. The Catholics were therefore compelled to 
Beek leaders in the middle ranks of life, and they 
found men conspicuous far energy nnd talent; but, 
KB was to be eipetled, not very remarkable for pru- 
dence or moderation. 

At the moment when the delinquency ofthe Irish 
government was moat flagrant— when a large body 
of the Protestants eagerly sought for reform, and 
the entire Catholic body as zealously sought for 
emancipation — the French revolution burst forth, 
and conrubed all Burope to its cejitre. The con- 
duct of the Iri^h administration at this crisis was 
moumfiily ludicrous. In 1792 the petition ofthe 
Roman Catholics for the extension of the elective 
rranchiae to their body, and the petition of the Prot- 
estanta of Belfast In their fiivour, were rejected with 
circtimstRnces of great contumely. During the par- 
liamentary recess, the dilTerent gmnd juries were di- 
rectly encouraged by the (government to adopt very 
strong resolutions ngninsl further concessions to the 
Catholics. Having thus raised the hopes of the vio- 
lent Protestants, and provoked the just enmity of the 
Catholics, the government, to the utter astonishmemt 
of both parties, early in the session of 1793 tntro- 
. duoed a. bill for extending the elective franchise to 
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the Catholicfl, which passed into a law by nearly the 
same majority that only a few months before had 
voted against even taking the subject into consider- 
ation. Several popular and conciliatory measures 
were at the same time adopted ; among others, leave 
was given to bring in a bill for amending the state 
of the popular representation; and a bill for disqual- 
ifying certain placemen was actually passed. 'I'he 
minority in return supported the minister in severH\ 
coercive measures ; such as, an act against the im- 
portation of arms and military stores, an act against 
conventions, and an act for raising a militia. The 
plan of parliamentary reform, which had been pre- 
pared apparently with the implied sanction, or at 
least neutrality, of the ministry, was rejected in 1794 
by a great majority ; but there was, however, some 
reason to hope that measures of justice and concili- 
ation would yet be adopted, and the fatal calamities 
of civil war averted. 

A. D. 1795. — It seems evident that Mr. Pitt, at 
this period, was anxious to bestow on Ireland thuse 
blessings of a good and impartial government with 
which the island had been almost wholly unac- 
quainted for centmies ; and that his wise and benev- 
olent intentions were defeated by the aristocratic 
faction of which he was at once the master and the 
slave. On the 4th of January Earl Fitzwilliam ar- 
rived in Ireland as viceroy, and his presence was 
hailed with enthusiastic delight by all ; but the base 
faction that had hitherto monopolized and abused 
the administration once more blighted the hopes of 
the nation. Bills for the complete emancipation of 
•the Roman Catholics, and for the remedy of the 
flagrant abuses in the police establishment, were in- 
troduced with little opposition ; but before any fur- 
ther steps could be taken, intelligence arrived that 
the recall of the popular lord-lieutenant )i;id been 
determined by the British cabinet. This fatal reso- 
lution was owing to the influence of the Beresfords, 



irritated at thediamissal of one oCIheir fnniily frmn 
office. Fitzwilliam had too many examples in Iriyh 
history of the BiBimer in which afficiiij underlings 
had contrived to defeat the beneficent inteatlens of 
the chief governors, not to make a change of men 
accompany athange of measures; but, unfortunately 
for the country, he relied for support on the honour 
and JJrmness of a minister who had all along through 
publiclife sacrificed both to Ihe caprices and preju- 
dices of the aristocracy. 

With the recall of Earl FJtzwilliam the civil his- 
tory of Ireland terminates. The administration ot 
Eart Caiuden was in fact an open war between two 
parties equally hostile to the true interests of the 
nation. In the langiiage of Mr. Grattan, " Two des- 
. perate parties were in arms against the constitution. 
On the one side there was the camp of the rebel ; ou 
the other the camp of the minister, a greater traitor 
than thai rebel ; and the treason of th'e minister 
against the people was infinitely worse than the rebel- 
lion of the people against the minister." 

The leaders of the minority struggled in vain to 
check the measures of coercion adopted by govern- 
meot — measures that would have been pre-eminent 
for atrocity in the age of Nero, or at the worst period 
of the Turkish annals. They proposed, in their 
Btead, measures of justice and conciliation, which 
were sternly rejected. Lord Moirs, in the British 
House of Lords, and Mr. Fox, in the British Com* 
mons, in vain besought the interposition of the su- 
preme power to check the excesses of the local 
government: Pitt yielded to the Beresfordg, but was 
deaf lo the cries of a nation ; and the momenta 
when yet cnnciliatioD would have preserved tranquil^ 
llty were suffered to pass t>y. The opposition in the 
Irish parliament, finding that their warnings were 
unheeded, and that they were personally pointed out 
as ol^ec.ts of vengeance to the viident portion of the 
faction which had gathered round the goveimnent, 
Y3 
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determined to secede. Mr. G rattan, on the night 
Mr. Ponsonby broiio^ht forward liis last measure of 
conciliation, announced this determination on the 
part of himself and his colleagues in the following 
words : " We have offered you our measure ; you 
will reject it. We deprecate yours; you will per- 
severe. Having no hopes left to persuade or dis- 
suade, and having discharged our duty, >ve shall 
trouble you no more, and, after this day, shall not 
attend the House of Commons." 

The parliament was soon after dissolved. True 
to his declaration, Mr. Grattan declined to become 
a candidate for Dublin, and took leave of his con- 
stituents in an address which will last as long as the 
English people. The new parliament was almost 
wholly devoted to the faction of the ascendency, 
and of course essentially hostile to the nation. It 
soon precipitated a convulsion wliich covered its 
members with disgrace, and flooded the country 
with blood; and when the measure of its crimes 
was full, laid violent hands upon itself, and pun- 
ished its own enormities by a just act of judicial 
suicide* 



• CHAPTER XXI. 

The Insurrection of 1798. 

" There wu mixed with the pnblie cause, in that ntrnfltgle, ambition, 
■edition, and violence. But no man will perauade me, tliat it was not 
the cause of liberty on the one siile, and of tyranny on the other.*' — 
Lord Chalhamt speaking of the Civil Wars in the leign of Charles L 

The true history of the fierce struggle, usually, but 
improperly, called the Irish rebellion, remains to be 
written. It would be impossible to give, in our 
limited space, any thing more than the general features 
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-«f the conleeti but at some future period we may 
probably be able lo enter more fully into the truly 
important details. The eSbrla of the vohintee'rs to 
obtain a. reforni in tbe Irinh parliament were defeated, 
because that body lost the confidence of the grettt 
y of the nution, by showing an unwillingness to 
icede Iheir just rights to the Catholics. A few 
the body, however, entertained more liberal opin- 
is, and they eagerly sought to unite Irishmen of 
every reljgiaus persuasion in the great objett of 
securing good and impartial government for their 
country. The inslitulion of the society of Ignited 
Irishmen might have been the era from whence Ire- 
land would have dated the commencenient of socisil 
happiness, had the government of that day been at 
all disposed to slrengtheD itself by securing the 
affections of the people; but having unfortunately 
entered inio close alliance with the ancient oligarchy, 
it lost the power of doin^ good, even when it pos- 
sessed the inclination. The repeated disnppoint- 
ments of the hopes which some of the patriots en- 
tertained of filially obtaininit justiue from parliament, 
induued many to regard revolution as the only means 
bf which Tpfonn could be effected. Simultaneous 
Ifith the efforts of the United Irishmen to obtain re- 
ivere those of the Catholics to obtain emancipa- 
Tte reformers wPre chiefly dissenters, the des- 
jdanis ofthe Scottish Presbyterians whohad settled 
Ulster during the reigns of James I.. Charles it, 
.,. id Cromwell. The Cathoiie leaders were prtiici- i 
Mally natives of Lejnster and Munster. As the ob- 
Mcts of both were nearly similar, it was obviously 
weir interest lo unite; and a junction between the 
rorming dissenters and the Catholic committee 
.. IS effected, chiefly by the agency of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. From the very beginning, however, 
there was a mnrked and radical diflerence between 
these two parties. The dissenters, inheriting the 
spirit and tenets of theit anceetors the Covenanlers, 
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were mostly republicans from principle. The great 
body of the Cathoiiirs only became so through per-. 
secHtion and oppression. In the melancholy annals 
of the period, we find the Catholic body slowly and 
reluctantly yielding to the persuasions of the enthu- 
siastic northerns ; and, with manifest regret, relin- 
quishing the attachment to monarchy, inculcated by 
the feudal principles of their religion. While the 
leaders of the Catholics and the dissenters were 
kept apart by these feelings, a still greater barrier 
was raised between the lower ranks of the respective 
communions, by an illegal and iniquitous system of 
persecution, connived at, if not directly encouraged, 
by the government. Fighting between factions com- 
posed of Protestants and Catholics had become a 
frequent practice in the county of Armagh; and had, 
of course, preserved alive the bitterest religious ani- 
mosity between the parties. Afterthe concession of 
the elective franchise to the Catholics, the hate of 
the lower order of Protestants was exasperated by 
self-interest. Previously to that event, the vote o? 
the Protestant freeholder made him a more ehgible 
tenant to an electioneering landlord ; but now when 
the Catholic was permitted to compete with him on 
equal terms, he found the landlord inclined to take 
advantage of the open market, by raising his rents. 
In 1795, a Protestant banditti, calling themselves 
Peep-of'day-boys, served notice on most of the 
Qatholics in the county of Armagh, to quit their 
farms before a certain day, threatening destruction 
of property, and even loss of life, in case of disobe- 
dience. To oppose this association, the Catholics 
formed that of the Defenders, which soon spread 
widely over the country, and sonn proceeded from 
defence to aggression. Towards the close of that 
year, the Peep-of-day-boys formed themselves into 
an Orange Asso(;iation, wluch was soon joined by a 
number of respectable and influential individuals. 
The professed object of the new institution was to 
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intain Protestant ascendency, and the principles 
^Etablished at (he Revolulion. It is hut justice to 
add, that the respectable portion of the Orange 
society waa decidedly opposed to ihe plundering 
sytitem eBlabliBhed by their vulgar aseociates ; bat 
they could not coutral their excesBes, und had sub- 
sequently to deplore that they were themselves hur- 
ried to the Piimmisaion oi nets of violence and 
cruelly, by having joined a society whose foundation 
was eternal hostility to the greater portion of iheir 
fellow -country man. The Pe^-of-doy-bnys were not 
checked before they had driven from Armagh several 
hundred Catholic families. These, seeking refuge 
in various parts of Ihe c^niry, spread through the 
Catholic body a report, to which appearances gave 
some sanction, thai Ihe extermination of the Catho- 
lics was the real object of the new Orange Associa- 
tion. 

The almost incessant warfare between landlords 
and tenants in the aouth and west of Ireland oc- 
casioned by oppression on the one hand, and intoler- 
able niist'Tj on the other, served to swell the ranks 
of the Defenders ; but, at the same time, the excesses 
committed in these agrarian insurrections disgusted, 
and in some degree ulienaled, the northern Protest- 
ants ; so that the union of Catholics and dissenters 
was exposed to dissolittion, from the very first mo- 
ments of its formation. The imperfect concessions 
of 1783 produced a dangerous dislraclion in the 
councils of the United Irishmen. The niasenters 
thought that Ihey saw in the Catholics a great 
lul<ewarmnesK to the general cause of hberty, and 
began lo wilhdnw themselves from persons who 
thus would rest content with partial justice. At 
this crisis, Ihe Reverend William Jackson, an emis- 
sary from FrarH!*', arrived in Ireland, being sent by 
the French Rovernmenl to sound the dispositions of 
the Irish people. The inconceivable folly and rash- 
ness of this man's proceedings gave rise to a sua- 
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picioii that he was seeretly the spy'of the Britisli 
government ; and his suicide alone clears his memory 
from the foul imputation. It is not so easy to re- 
move the stain which this transaction affixes to the 
British ministry at the period. From the very be- 
ginning, all Jackson's views and intentions were 
known to the government. Before he came to Ire- 
land, the object of his journey had been betrayed. 
He was allowed to proceed, not to detect, but to 
form a conspiracy, and to secure a sufficient supply 
of victims. This atrocious instance of designing 
cruelty failed to produce the desired effect. The 
imprudence of Jackson was so manifest, that only 
two or three enthusiasts Committed themselves, and 
these contrived to make their escape. Jackson's 
public trial produced an unexpected consequence; 
it revealed to the Irish the fact that France was 
willing to become their ally, and gave fresh confi- 
dence to the Union from the hopes of foreign aid. 
The recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, followed by the adop- 
tion of measures which were tantamount to a decla- 
ration of war by the government against the people, 
drove an immense number into the ranks of the 
United Irishmen. The new converts were men of 
virtue and ability; they had sought constitutionsd 
reform by constitutional means, while t}iat otject 
seemed attainable ; and even now, while preparing a 
revolution, they yearned for a reconcihation with the 
parliament, and held back from striking any decisive 
olow, trusting that the necessity of shedding blood 
might yet be averted. Among them were to be 
found Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur O'Connor, 
Emmet, M*Nevin — men whose characters may chal- 
lenge comparison with those of the purest patriots 
recorded in history. They reorganized the society 
of United Irishmen ; and, in the north, where the 
system of organization was complete, one hundred 
thousand men were ready to start up at the com- 
mand of their leaders. The negotiation opened witk 



the French Direclory was cnrried on willi equal 
spirit and prudence. Wliile every security for the 
repayment n( the expenses incurred in the expedi- 
tion was offered, mewsures were taken to preserve 
the independence or lrelan>1, and To exye it from be* 
comiiig a mere province of France. Lord Edward 
Fit2gt;rald, especially, made it an express eondition 
that France should send but a small miUtHry ibrce, 
and that her aid should be chiefly limited to a supply 
vf arms. 

The administration of the Earl of Camd(>n has 
exposed that nobleman to much unmerited obloquy- 
He waa. in fact, a mere miher in the slate. The 
faction of the ascend en cypBlrong in their monopoly 
of every official situation, and having almost exclu- 
sive possession of the ma)ristracy and Ihe military, 
exulting also in their lat.! triumph over Ear! Fitz- 
wiUiam, laid aside all pretensions to moderation, 
and treated the country with arbitrary severity, which 
the Turks, in their wildest freaks of tyranny, could 
not have' exceeded. The sysiem of endeavouring 
to extort confession by torture — the turning out a 
licentious and unregulated soldiery at free quarters 
on a disturbed district — imprisonment for mere ca- 
prioOi and transportation without iriiil — were m^ds- 
teriSl atstff not merely permitted, but applauded. 
Lord Cammpion was among the most conspicuoiv 
of these active niagistrates. He formed an inquisi- 
torial tribunal in several of the western counties; 
and having, in the absence of the accused, examined 
tbechargeea^dinstthepersonsconhiied on suspicion, 
he sent on board a tender those who were likely, in 
the phraseology of the day, " to elude justice," that 
n,airainst whom there was not ^o much evidence as 
would Mlisfy even an Irish jury. The grand-juriea 
aitd Orange corporations warmly thanked the Earl 
of Cathampton for what tliey were pleased to term 
" his wholesome severity ;" and the Irish parliament 
shielded him Irom the legal consequences of this 
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opea violation of the constitution, by passings an act 
of indemnity. This was followed by an insurrection 
act of more than ordinary severity. It was opposed 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who had not yet lost 
all hope of saving his country from a furious con- 
vulsion. He said, that " nothing would tranquillize 
the country but the sincere endeavour of the gov- 
ernment to redress the grievances of the people. 
If that was done, the people would return to their 
allegiance ; if not, he feared that neither resolutions 
nor bills would be of any avail." His warnings 
were spoken in vain ; the insurrection and indemnity 
bills were carried without a division. 

A. D. 1796. — Hopeless of parliamentary relief, the 
United Irishmen overcame their repugnance to for- 
eign aid, resolving to solicit assistance from FVance ; 
and Tone was invited to go from America for the 
purpose. In the course of the summer. Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald and Mr. Arthur O'Connor were 
sent over to negotiate the terms of a treaty between 
the Irish and French repubHcs; but, on account of 
Lord Edward's connexion with the Orleans family, 
it was deemed imprudent to receive him in France, 
and the management of the treaty was confided to 
Mr. O'Connor. The expedition prepared by the 
French government, on this occasion, was of the 
most formidable description. It consisted of 15,000 
picked soldiers, under the command of Hoche, one 
of the best and bravest of the revolutionary generals. 
The marine force was not composed of equally 
valuable materials. Delays of various kinds were 
interposed, which prevented the fleet from sailing as 
early as had been intended ; and information is said 
to have been sent to the Irish leaders, that the ekp0» 
dition would not set out before the ensuing spriof. 
The armament at length sailed on the 15th of De- 
cember. No British fleet appeared to oppose the 
progress of the enemy. There were no ioroee in 
the south of Ireland that could offer a moment** 
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■ Majstance. But the winds and the naves protected 
Britain ; the fleet was dispersed over the ocean ; and 
the small pari that arrived in Bantry Bay was de- 
layed by the indecision of Grouch]', until a trenien- 
doua gale, right olf-shore, arose, and rendered a 
landing impraciicable. A remnant of the shattered 
fleet returned home ; and Ireland was rescued froi» 
inevitable oouqiieat by chance and the elementB. 

The defeat of this armament afibrded a very f»- 
lOurable opportunity for securiii? the tranquillity of 
Ireliind, by effecling a reconciliation between the 
government and the people. The minister must 
have seen how ill-grounded was his confideniie in 
the boiiated protection of a British fleet, when the 
coast of Ireland had been left for a fortnight at the 
mercy of a hostde navy, and only owed its safely to 
occurrences that batSe human calculation. On Ibe 
other hand, the Union begun justly to suspect the 
ambitionof the French, wh«n, instead of an auxiliary 
force, to assist in establisliing freedom, they found 
an arniament sent sufficient for the conqueM of Itie 
coanlry.* Impressed with these feelings, the leaders 
of the United Irishmen induced Mr. Pnosonbv ta 
bring forward that plan o( tranquillization, whose 
rejection was, as wk have seen, followed by the 
secession'^ the opposition. The government had 
now virtually declared war against its subjects. By- 
raising the war-cry of Protestant ascendency, it had 
enga^d ou its side the prejudiced pnrt of the Prot- 
estanl population ; and, by promising adherence to 
the ancient system of misrule, it gained the support 
of those whom that system had raised from insig- 
nificance to wealth and power. In the train of the 
ihfliOTBctioii act followed the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus, the proclamation of martial law, and 

•Sn Ton'^s Mcniiiln. ivherr It ipparsllnl Ilila (br« <ni whu wu 
DfiH<l 11(011 «• >uillcl>!Lii Rir Uii doUnrun bill oh fat Uw •ubjuitiiM 
J ll>»«antry.-AM. pTBUiaina. 
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the infliction of horrible torture by military tri- 
bunals, on all *' who were suspected of being su8« 
picious." 

The excessive caution of the leaders of the Lein« 
ster United Irishmen saved the •government from 
inevitable ruin in the beginning of 1797. The men 
of Ulster, now amounting to one hundred thousand 
men, were eager to commence operations. A nu^ 
merous body of soldiers in the garrison of Dublin 
offered to put the conspirators in possession of ther 
metropolis ; and the counties of Leinster were ready 
to pour in reinforcements from all sides. The neg^ 
lect of such an opportunity is perfectly inexplicable. 
The possession of the capital would enable the lead- 
ers of the conspiracy to make themselves masters of 
the entire kingdom in a week, or, at the worst, have 
placed them in a position for maintaining a powerful 
struggle until assistance could reach them from 
France. Despair of effecting their objects without 
foreign aid is said to have caused this fatal error, 
which completely destroyed the unity and the 
strength of the party. The northerns, disgusted by 
the timidity of their associates in Leinster, and 
wearied by the delays of France, began to return to 
their allegiance ; and the increasing coolness, in some 
cases neariy amounting to hostility, between the 
Presb3^erian and Catholic members of the UnioOt 
finally ruined the cause of the republicans in Ulster. 

Ireland was, during the course of this year (1797), 
a second time saved to the British empire by the 
winds and the waves. A powerful armament had 
been prepared in the Texel ; but it was delayed by 
the weakness of the French minister of marine, ani 
afterward by adverse winds, during the favourable 
period that England remained deprived of her' fleet 
by the mutiny at the Nore. The arrival of Admiral 
Duncan, with a superior force, and the inexpUeable 
folly of the Dutch in hazarding an engagement,, 
freed England from danger. The victory at Cam* 
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perdown, one of the most brilliant in tbe naval annals 
of Great Britain, effectually prevented the French 
Directory from exei;utiu§t the promises which they 
had made to the agents of the United Irishmen. 

It became now the deliberate policy of the Irish 
government — a policy unblushingly acknowledged 
and defended by the Irish ministera — to goad the 
people by torture into apremature insurrection, before 
the organization of the (Xtn^piracy would have been 
so complete as to be irresistible. Mattial law was 
proclaimed in several counties; a savage soldiery, 
and a still more savage yeomanry, were encouraged 
to emulate each other in acts of cruelty ; the tortures 
of whipping, picketing, half-hanging, and the pitch- 
cap were put in active operation ; the huts of the 
peasantry were burned, their sons tortured or slain, 
their -daughters subjected to all the outrages of brutal 
passion. Disgusted at witnessing sucn barbarity, 
the lamented Abercromby,tht!n in command of the 
armv, published a proclamation, in which he de- 
scribed the Irieh Boldiery to be so demoralized by 
licenliousnesB, as " to be formidable to everybody 
but the enemy." Finding that no attention was paid 
to his re monstrances, and that government had re- 
solved to let loose this demoralized army on the 
Eeople, he resigned the command, and was succeeded 
y General Lake, who was not troubled by such 
impolitic scniplea. The atrocities commilled by the 
army and yeomanry in the counties of Kildare, Car- 
low, and Wexford are almost beyond belief; they 
had the effect of provokiug a fearful retaliation. 
When the peaeantry at length had recourse to arms, 
Ibey showed that Ihey had not been inapt scholars 
in the lessons of cruelty taught them by the govern- 

An almost open conspiracy had now existed for 
nearly two years ; and, notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of the administration, no discovery of the 
leaders or their plans had yet been made, though 
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immense rewards were offered for information. 
Chance, however, again favoured the minister. One 
Reynolds, who had been an active member of the 
Union, being distressed for want of money, sold the 
secret to the government, and ensured for himself 
pardon and reward. In consequence of his informa^- 
tion most of the leaders were arrested at Oliver 
Bond's on the 12th of March; Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who happened to be absent, eluded pursuit 
until the 19th of May, when, after a desperate re- 
sistance in which he was mortally wounded, he was 
made a prisoner. The Shearses and others, who had 
been chosen to fill the places of those arrested at 
Bond's, were betrayed to government by a militia 
captain named Armstrong, to whom they had rashly 
intrusted all their secrets ; and thus the insurrection 
seemed crushed in the bud by the loss of all its 
leaders. But the excitement of a people deliberately 
tortured into rebellion could not be even thus sup- 
pressed. From the papers seized in the houses of 
the conspirators, it became known to government 
that the night of the 23d of May was fixed upon for 
the commencement of the revolt; and the alarming' 
intelligence was officially communicated to the lord- 
mayor of Dublin and both houses of parliament. 
A spirited address was voted in reply by the Com- 
mons, which was presented fo the lord-lieutenant by 
all the members, who went in solemn procession to 
the Castle, with the speaker at their head. 

No language can convey even a remote idea of the 
situation of Dublin at this lamentable crisis. Every 
man looked with subpicion on his neighbour, dread- 
ing death from the disaffected, and tortures worse 
than death from the faction that had usurped the 
authority of government. Curran's speech, in the 
case of " Heevey versus Sirr," has made known to 
the world a few of the outrages perpetrated by those 
who called themselves exclusively " loyal ;" but the 
horrors of whipping, half-hanging, and pitch-caps, in 



Beresford's riding-honse, have not obtained equal 
poblicity. The inrenicil system of endeavouring to 
obtHin inroTiniition by torture, practised at this lime 
in every part of Ireland, was nowhere more zeal- 
omiy acted upon than in the capital. Private re- 
ven^ frequently urged secret informalions against 
the innocent, and accusation was in every inBtance 
' followed by punishment without the shadow of pre- 
. vtOUG inquuy. As the French had introduced the 

tbion of wearing short hair, the adoption of this 
de was deemed presumptive evidence of repiib- 
Bcanism; and "croppy" became the name for alJ who 
were, or were supposed to he, disaffected to the gov- 
> emnient. Many persons who had innocently adopted 
the fashion were eutijected en the pain and degrada- 
tion of a military flog^ng ; worse lorlures were re- 
served for those who ai the elections had been con- 
spicuous in supporting the opponents of govern- 
ment, or had made themselves notorious by Ihcir 
advocacy of liber<d principles. Nor were these hor- 
rid exhibitions confined to Dublin. Similar atroci- 
ties were diBpl ay ed in almost every town of Ireland; 
for the whole country was now under "martial law," 
thai is, under the control of an infuriate yeomanry 
and demoralized soldiery. 

On the S3d of May the insarrection broke out in 
the counties of Kildare and Carlow. The peasants 
had no arms hut clumsy pikes, and a few guns in bad 
order; they were of course easily deleated. At 
Naas and Kilcullen the royahsts were victorious 
with little loss, but the insuTgents suffered very se- 
verely. All the prisoners taken by ihe soldiers were 
hanged without ceremony, and there is reason to 
believe that many shared their fate who had not at 
all participated in their enterprise. The only part 
of Kildare in which the insurants obtained success 
was Prosperous, where a detachment of the North 
Cork militia, beaded by Captain Swayne, was sur- 
prised and cut to pieces. The captain is said to 
28 
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have been more than ordinarily severe in the inflic- 
tion of military executions, and to have fallen by the 
hand of a man whose house he had burned. When 
the news of these events reached Dublin, the lord- 
iieutenant issued a proclamation, giving notice that 
his ** majesty's general officers had orders to punish 
according to martial law, by death or otherwise, as 
their judgment should approve, all persons acting or 
in any manner assisting in the rebellion." It is a 
lamentable proof of the hardness of heart and vini- 
lent spirit of revenge produced by civil dissensions, 
to find, when this proclamation was communicated 
by message to the House of Commons, that Colonel 
Barry (the present Lord Farnham) actually proposed 
to give martial law a retrospective eifect, and sub- 
ject to its operations the state-prisoners in Dublin. 
Even Lord Castlereagh reprobated such a pro()08al, 
and, in pathetic terms, besought his violent supporters 
not to reduce the nation to despair. 

Such moderation was not imitated by others. An 
ill-concerted and disorderly attack havmg been made 
in Carlow, the insurgents were routed with great 
slaughter, while not a man on the side of the royaU 
ists was even wounded. The slaughter of four hun- 
dred assailants was not, however, sufficient to satisfy 
the loyal desire of vengeance; more than two hun- 
dred captives wt-ro executed by martial law. There 
was one victim among these unhappy men too con-r 
spicuous to be passed over even in this scanty page. 
Sir Kdward Crosbie, a gentlemaii highly esieenied 
by all his acquaintances for his intellecrtual accom- 
plishments and moral worth, had unfortunately given 
offence to the ruling party, by expressing sympathy 
for the oppressions of the peasantry, and an anxiety 
for reform in parliament. Being surrounded by the 
insurcrents, and made a prisoner previous to the attack 
on Carlow, he was unable to give the garrison notice 
of the approach of their assailants. For this mis- 
prision he was brought to trial. Cathohc prisoners 
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were flogrged to obtain evidence against him, and 
were promised their lives on the simple condition 
of bearing witness against him. Protestant loyal- 
ists were prevented by military force from appearing 
in his favour; and even after all these exertions, so 
conscious were the members of the court-martial 
that the evidence would not warrant his condem- 
> nation, that they destroyed the minutes of their 
proceedings. 

The insurgents of Kildare, having suffered several 
defeats, soon began to despair, and willingly accepted 
. the offers of pardon made to them by General Dun- 
V^^^i ^Jth the concurrence of the lord-lieutenant. 
^5 Several bodies of the peasantry' surrendered their 
arms, received protections, and returned quietly to 
their homes. A large body that had assembled for 
the purpose was, however, unexpectedly attacked by 
a body of military under the command of Sir James 
Duffe. Wholly unprepared for such an event, the 
unresisting multitude fled in consternation, and were 
pursued with merciless slaughter. The chief agents 
in this massacre were a company of fencible cavalry, 
denominated Lord Jocelyn's fox-hunters. Their 
career of carnage was, however, checked by pe- 
remptory orders from General Dundas, who sent an 
express to forbid any attack on the people, as soon 
as he learned the direction of Sir James Duffe's 
march. 

The cruelties committed by the North Cork mili- 
tia, by the yeomanry, and a portion of the magis- 
tracy in the county of Wexford, provoked an insur- 
rection there more fierce and calamitous than in any 
other part qf Ireland. The tortures inflicted bj^ the 
military tribunals were surpassed by those which in- 
dividuals were permitted to use at their own discre- 
tion. A sergeant, nicknamed Torn the Veinl, from 
his ingenuity in devising torments, used to put on 
the pitched cap witb melting pitch, which, trickling 
into the eyes of the victims, added blindness to their 
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other pains. Another invention was, to cut the hair 
in the form of a cross close to the roots, and laying 
a train of gunpowder in the furrow set it on fire, and 
repeat the process until human endurance could bear 
BO more. A tall officer in the same regiment ac- 
quired the name of The Walking Oallows, from con- 
senting to become on several occasions a substitute 
for a gibbet, when it was deemed necessary in an in- 
convenient place to inflict the punishment of half- 
hanging, or even death. The deliberate murder of 
twenty-eight prisoners in the town of Camew by 
the yeomanry in the presence of their officers ; the 
burning of houses and Roman Catholic chapels, su- 
peradded to the tortures and whippings, drove the 
peasantry to arms. They were he^ed by two 
priests who sympathized in the sufferings of the 
people, and were, besides, irritated at the destruction 
of their own houses. The insurgents were divided 
into two disorderly bodies, which did not act in con- 
cert. One yi2A easily defeated by the yeomen of 
Camew ; the other was more fortunate, and not only 
defeated, but cut to pieces a detachment of the North 
Cork at Oul^rt Hill. The victorious insurgents next 
attacked Enniscorthy, which was defended with 
great obstinacy and gallantry ; but the town having 
tAken lire, the royalists were obliged to retreat to 
Wexford. 

The attack of the insurgents on Wexford must 
have failed if the garrison had made any attempt at re- 
sistance; but cruelty is usually accompanied by cow- 
ardice ; and the soldiers, whose excesses had driven 
the country to arms, fled from the town the moment 
that an assault was threatened. They left beliind 
them many loyalists whose zeal had led them to 
commit exasperating outrages, and who were now 
exposed to the vengeance of a peasantry maddened 
by oppression and intoxicated with success. . Dread- 
ful were the scenes enacted in Wexford while the 
town remained at the mercy of the infuriate mob; 
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numbers of loyalists were cruelly piked on the 
bridge ; and it was only by the most unceasing ex- 
ertions of the leaders that a general massacre of the 
Protestants was averted. 

Newtownbarry was the next object of attack, and, 
as at Wexford, the military under the command of 
Colonel L'Estrange retreated without attempting 
resistance. The remonstrances of Lieutenant-colo- 
hel Westenra induced the commander to change his 
inglorious determination ; the soldiers returned to the 
iQwn, and, unexpectedly assailing the unruly rabble 

S which it was occupied, routed them with great 
lUghter. The defeat of a large detachment under 
the command of General Walpole threw a moment- 
ary gleam over the cause of the insurgents ; but this 
was more than compensated by their total defeat at 
Ross after a long and desperate engagement, during 
the greater part of which victory seemed to be in 
their hands.* 

Cowards perpetrated the greatest enormities on 
both sides. The massacres in Wexford were the 
work of those who had not courage to share in the 
perils of the campaign ; and on this occasion, a fright- 
ful crime was committed by some runaways from the 
battle of Ross. A number of loyalists, some of 
whom were Catholics, had been seized by the in- 
surgents, as hostages for the safety of any of their 
friends that might be made prisoners, and were con- 
fined in the house and barn of Mr. King, at Sculla- 
bogue. Some of the fugitives from Ross determined 
on the massacre of all these unfortunate beings; 
pleading in their excuse the examples set them by 
the yeomanry at Carnew and Dunlavin. The prison- 
ers m the house were shot ; the barn where the rest 
were confined was set on fire ; and all within burned 
to ashes. 

* DarinjT the attack on Ro9fi, one of the Insurjrents advanced to the 
very mouth of a cannon, and, tiiruRiin;: his hat and wig into it, exclaimed, 
" Come on, hoys, she's stopped !" at the same instant the gunner applied 
the match, and the wretch was blown to atoms. 
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The defeat at Ross was followed by an equally 
severe repulse at Arklow. The royalists owed this 
victory principally to the skill and valour of Colonel 
Skerrett, of the Durham Fencibles, but for whom the 
town would have been deserted as scandalously as 
Wexford, and Dublin itself consequently exposed to 
the most imminent danger. The Wexford insur- 
gents, by this defeat, lost their last chance of success, 
and were forced to wait inactively until governmeni 
had collected its strength for their destruction. 

Ulster had been, as we have already stated, the 

garent of the Irish conspiracy ; but the disagreement 
etween the leaders of the United Irishmen, the 
flight of some chiefs, and the arrest of others, had so 
disconcerted the plans of the Union, that the greater 
part of the province continued tranquil. When the 
news of the insurrection in Wexford, however, 
reached the north, a considerable number assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Antrim, and by a furious 
attack nearly made themselves masters of the 
town. Not discouraged by their defeat, they pre- 
pared to form an encampment ; but learning that 
their efforts would not be seconded by the other 
counties, and that the war in Wexford was assuming 
a religious character, the malecontents, who were 
mostly Protestants, threw away or surrendered their 
arms, and returned quietly to their own homes. In- 
spired by similar sentiments, a number of insurgents 
in the county of Down took up arms, and made 
seveml spirited attacks on the royal forces. They 
were attacked at Ballynahinch by General Nugent; 
and after a desperate engagement, in which the suc- 
cess obtained by valour was lost by want of disci- 
pline, were finally defeated and irretrievably broken. 
Thus terminated the insurrection In Ulster ; and the 
government was now able to direct all its forces 
against the county of Wexford. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

StifpriMaitm^ tin Injtirrectiot^^tU Contf^HAwr- 

ArrcR their defeats at Arklow and Roas, the i:^ 
•Uigents of Wexford were reduced to maiiiliiin a de- 
(enaive warfare, Iheirlast hope being lo protract the 
eontest Dotil succours could arrive from France. 
- JRieir principal encampment was on Vrtiegar Hill, 
S lofty and irregular eminence near tlie town of En- 
niacorthy. Here, after the example of the royalists, 
they established a revolutionary tribunal, that emu- 
lated the cm el lies and iniquities of the courla-mar- 
tial. Some of the victims were persons who had 
rendered tliemselves obnoxious by aiding in the wan- 
ton infliction of torture, but othei-s owed their fate 
to secret treachery and malignant insinuation. After 
the country had remained for more than three weeks 
at the mercy of the undisciplined tialf-armed rabble 
that constituted the insurgent forces, a royal array 
of thirteen thousand men, with a formidable train 
of artillery, advanced against Vinegar Hill, in foiv 
divisions. The struggle was of course brief; the 
insurgents fled after a faint attempt at resistance, 
making their escape along the line of road destined 
to he occupied by General Needham's division, which 
from some unexplained circumstance, they found 
vacant. On the approach of the royal army to Vine- 
gar Hill, the greater part of the insurgent garrison 
was withdravfn from Wexford. The inhabitants 
believed this a favourable opportunity of saving th» 
town from the violence both of the insurgents and 
the soldiery ; waited on Lord Kingsborough, whft 
had been made a prisoner in the twginning of the 
contest, olTering to surivnder the town, and to pro- 
cure the submission of the armed peasantry in the 
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neighbourhood, if security both of person and 
property was granted to all but murderers. Lord 
Kingsbo rough, having accepted of these conditions, 
was placed in command of the town. He immedi- 
ately wrote an account of the circumstance, and a 
deputation of the townspeople went to procure a 
ratification of the agreement. To his lordship^s 
latter Lake, determined to give his soldiers an oppor- 
tunity of taking revenge for their former disgraceful 
abandonment of Wexford, returned no answer. To 
the deputation from the town, he gave the following 
reply : — . 

** Lieutenant-general Lake cannot attend to any 
terms by rebels in arms against their sovereign. 
While they continue so, he must use the force in- 
trusted to him with the utmost energy for their de- 
struction. To the deluded multitude he promises 
pardon, on their delivering into his hands their lead- 
ers, surrendering their arms, and returning to their 
allegiance." 

On tlie faith of Lord Kingsborough's convention, 
the town of Wexford had already been restored to 
tranquillity. The army of the insurgents had retired 
to their camp in the neighbourhood, and was pre- 
paring to disperse; the leaders who had acted with 
humanity returned to their homes ; while the perpe- 
trators of murder and massacre sought safety in 
flight. In the mean time the army of the sangui- 
nary Lake was advancing upon Wexford, which 
seemed devoted to destruction more certain than that 
of Nineveh. Luckily Sir John Moore, whose hu- 
manity equalled his bravery, lay nearer to the town 
than Lake, and having heard of the convention, ad- 
vanced 10 Wexford. The town was quickly garri- 
soned by a few yeomen ; and Moore, eager to restrain 
the violence of his soldiers, encamped in the vicinity. 
Every pretext was thus removed for subjecting the 
town to the horrors of military execution ; but the 
leaders, who deemed themselves safe by the conven- 
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''^Dn, were seized afler being- subjected to indigaitieB 
sbockLog to bumanJty. The country, however, w;ib 
Hbaadoned to the lender mttrcies of Lake's soldiery, 
and suffered every calamity that lust, rapine, and a 
TUffiuiithiratrorblood could Inflict, It iH impossible to 
give Bveaanimperfectideaof such horrors; theyara 
unpnialleled in ilie atmala of human crime. Courts- 
martial were then hejd for the trfld of the jnsureent 
leaders. They had trusted to the convention. They 
deemed that the lives they had saved fiom the fury 
of the mob would plead in their behalf. Many of them 
could prove that their panicipatinn in the revolt was 
produced by compulsion ; but such excuses could be 
of little avail when innocence itself afforded no pio- 
tection. With pain we must add that Lord Kings- 
borough acted as a member of the court 8- martial 
by whom these men were tried ; and that the Irish 



death. 

The insurgents, driven to despair by the news of 
the breach of the couveuiion, hopeleaa of success, 
and yet afraid to lay down their arms, proceeded to 
maintain a. desultory war, hurrying from county to 
county through the centre of Ireland, and baffling 
the royal Hrmy by the celerity of their movements. 
In this strange warfare, more injury was inflicted on 
the country in a few days, than it had suffered during 
the weeks when the insurgents were triumphant. 
Between these despairing wretches and the brutal 
soldiery, Ireland must soon have been a desert, but 
for the lenient policy adopted by the Marquis of 
Cornwallis, the new viceroy. He published a proc- 
lamation, authorizing the roynl generals to grant 
protections to all who would return to their allegiance, 
ejoept those guilty of murder ; and thus the -moat 
desperate leaders obtained pardon, which had been 
refused to those c^mpbrativ^ ly innocent. Generals 
Hunlei, Grose, Gascoyne, and Needham, who were 
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stationed in the county of Wexford, exerted them* 
selves to the utmost to give full effect to the benevo- 
lent intentions of the viceroy ; and though they could 
not wholly restrain the excesses of the savage bands 
of yeomanry and militia, they acquired the confidence 
of the peasantry, and earned the blessings of a grate- 
ful population. Such an effect had this judicious 
mercy in reconciling the peasantry to the govern- 
ment, that when the news of a French invasion 
arrived, they offered their services to General Hun- 
ter, in an siddress of equal simplicity and energy, 
which is preserved in Hay's History of the Wexford 
Insurrection. 

Though the insurrection was confined to Wex- 
ford, the "reign of terror" established under Lord 
Camden's administration, extended over the entire 
south and east. Two instances may serve to illus- 
trate the temper and wisdom of those to whom it 
had pleased the rulers of Ireland to intrust the des- 
tinies of the country. Thomas Judkin Fitzgerald, 
high-sheriff of Tipperary, flogged severely a gentle- 
man named Wright, for having in his possession a 
complimentary note, written in the French language, 
of which the worthy functionary was unfortunately 
ignorant. In the town of Youghal, one Desmond, 
after being severely flogged, was hanged in front of 
the jail, on evidence which, being obtained by tor- 
ture, was not above suspicion. His brother, then 
confined in the prison, was forced to witness the ex- 
ecution ; and soldiers were placed behind him witti 
drawn bayonets, to prevent him from turning Ms 
eyes away from the horrid spectacle. 

A kind of treaty was made between the Irish gov- 
ernment and the state prisoners confined in Dublin. 
Their lives were spared, on condition of their giving 
the government every information connected with 
the conspiracy. A garbled accoijnt of their exami- 
nations was published; tut still enough was preserved 
to show, that, if the insurrection was not proToked 
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by tlie pivemmenl, it was deliberately waited for 
nnd defied. The total loss of property in this ca- 
lamitous struggle was prohably not less than three 
miUions sterling. Of the royal party, about twenty 
thousand felt; hut not less than fifty thousand of 
the insurgents were destroyed. The utter demorali- 
zation of a great proportion of the triumphant puny 
was the worst consequence of this lamentable stnig-- 
gle. Men teamed to take an infernal delight in the 
tortures and sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
Retenge, bigotry, and all the dark passions that com- 
bine with both, were permitted to have full sway. 
Perjury, and subornation of perjurv, were united to 
evidence obtained by torture. Robbery, murder, and. 
licentious crime.committed with impunity, destroyed 
every virtuous tie, and every moml obligation. The 
state of society thus created could not all at once 
be changed; and, even now that a new generation 
has succeeded, the consequences are not quit* ef- 

The French Directory, during the continuance of 
the struggle in Wexford, made no etfort lo assist 
their Irish allies; but, late in August, when atl dis- 
turbances had been suppressed, a small force of 
eleven hundred men, commanded by Genera) Hum- 
bert, landed at Killala, and soon gained possession 
of the town. General Hutrhinson, on the first news 
of the invasion, hastened from Galway to Castlebar, 
and soon assembled a vastly superior force. Unfor- 
tunately, he was superseded in the command by the 
arrival of Lake, a circumstance to which, combined 
with the undisciplined islale of the soldiery, must 
he attributed the disgraceful events thai followed. 
A British army, amounting at least lo four thousand 
men, and supported by fourteen pieces of cannon, 
fled almost without firing a shot, from eight hundred 
Frenchmen and about a thousand unarmed peasantry, 
who had no other artillery than one curricle gun. 
Want of means prevented Humbert from improving 
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his advantages; but he contrived to baffle all tbe 
efforts of the English generals, from the twenty- 
second of August until the eighth of September, 
when, being nearly surrounded by an army of thirty 
thousand men, he was forced to surrender. The 
Irish by whom he had been joined, being excluded 
from quarter, fled in all directions, and were pursued 
with great severity. Kiilala was reduced in about a 
fortnight after ; but the army, on entering it, com- 
mitted several gross outrages, murdering not only 
the insurgents, but several unfortunate loyalists who 
hastened to greet them as deliverers. This wanton 
cruelty was the more unjustifiable, as, during the 
brief contest, not a drop of blood had been shed by 
the Connaught insurgents, except in the field of 
battle. The trials by courts-martial followed the 
success of the royalists as a matter of course. The 
fate of the victims drew tears even from their po- 
litical opponents, for most of those selected for piin;- 
ishment had been conspicuous for their humanity aad 
generosity. 

A second attempt, equally absurd and unaccount- 
able, was made by the French in the following month. 
A small squadron, sent from Brest, was discovered 
off the coast of Ulster by Admiral Warren, and 
forced to engage at a great disadvantage. The 
Hoche of eighty guns, and six frigates, were cap- 
tured; and thus ended the projects of the French 
Directory for the liberation or conquest of Ireland. 

On board the Hoche, when taken, was Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, who had rendered himself very con- 
fipicuous by the abilities and talents with which he 
supported the cause of the United Irishmen. It was 
at first believed that he had fallen in the action—a 
delusion which the British naval officers, with their 
usu;d generosity to a fallen foe, laboured to encour- 
age. The task of discoverinor him, however, was 
undertaken by Sir George Hill, a leader of the 
Orange party, who had been his fellow<«tudent. 
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French officers, among whom Mr. Tone had 
hitherto passed undistiiiguished, were invited to 
breakfast by the Earl or Cavao. While they were 
seated at table, HilleoteTed, Tollowed by some police- 
officers. Looking narrowly at the company, he 
singled out his victim, vvhom he addressed with a 
frieniUy salutation. Tone was immediately seized 
by the police-officers, heavily ironed, and seat to 
Dublin, where he was tried and condemned by a 
court-martial. As such a proceeding was manifestly 
contrary to law, Curran and Peter Burrowes, almost 
the only bai rislers that would venture to show aym- 

eathy for a victim under "the reign of terror," 
rought the case before the court of King's Bench; 
but, ere theit interference could produce any decision, 
DewB arrived that Tone bad committed suicide. 

The British government, in another instance, ex- 
hibited the puerile weakness of its vengeance. They 
caused James Napper Tandy to be arrested at Ham- 
burgh, in violation of the liiws of neutrality; but, 
being alarmed at the retaliation menaced by the 
French government, they fea red to lake his life. He 
was tried at LifTord, condemned, and pardoned on 
condition of quitting the country. 

The lessons that may be deduced from the fore- 
going pages — the darkest in Irish history — need not 
now be traced. The numberless and malignant cat- 
umuies heaped on all who favoured the projects of 
the United Irishmen, even at the time when their 
designs extended no farther than a reforni in the 
representation, and a repeal of disqualifying laws, 
have sunit into general oblivion, and are now only 
repeated by a few bigots, whom no experience could 
improve, no instruction enlighten. The leaders of 
the original conspiracy sought to dissolve the con- 
nexion with England, only because the English gov- 
ernment made itself known, only as the supporter 
of that oligarchy by which their country was injured 
and insulted. The insurgents took up arms, not 
AaS 
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against the supreme head of the state, bnt against 
the dominant faction, in their local legislature, to 
which the supremacy had been delegated. The 
purity of their motives and the rectitude of their 
mtentions soon received a complete justification. 
The British minister, having permitted the Irish 
parliament to convict itself of incompetence and 
intolerable tyranny, compelled it to pass on itself the 
sentence of condemnation, and assent to its own 
annihilation. Scarcely had the insurrection ended, 
when the question of Union began to be agitated. 
It was at first so decidedly unpopular, that exhausted 
as the country had been by the late commotions, its 
independence might probably have been maintained 
by arms, had not the minister, by a wonderful mix- 
ture of corruption and cunning, effectually broken 
the strength of the opposition. The measure of 
Onion was rejected in the session of 1799 by the 
House of Commons ; but, by a lavish profusion of 
bribes, the same house was induced to adopt it in the 
next session, by a considerable majority. The Ca- 
tholics were induced to give a species of tacit assent, 
though certainly with considerable reluctance, by the 
promise of obtaining their emancipation. Hopes, 
utterly inconsistent with such a promise, were pre- 
sented to the violent Protestants ; money was libe- 
rally bestowed on all who could forward the views 
of government; and at length, after unparalleled 
scenes of bribery and deception, the Irish legislature 
assented to its own destruction, and the Irish nation 
made no effort to avert its merited fate. 

The history of the Irish parliament fully vindicates 
the justice and policy of the Union, and furnishes the 
best apology for the disgraceful means used by the 
British minister to accomplish its destruction. No 
excuse, however, can be pleaded for the monstrous 
folly and the at least seeming perfidy which, for 
more than thirty years, prevented the empire from 
experiencing the benefits of the measure. The 



patriots deserve some share of the blame which must 
rest on those who inlernepted blessings and entailed 
calamities. Had they, when they found opposition 
hopeless, eiideavoured to make the conditions of the 
treaty more equitable, the minister would probably 
have listened to their siig^stions. He would in all 
likelihood have consented that the limited repre- 
sentation of Ireland should be relumed by pojHilar 
election, and removed the aoum-dly of populous towns 
and eities, where the franchiEe is con^iied to a dozen 
individuals.nominatedby some great proprietor. But 
in their hostility to the entire measure, the patriots 
resolved not to meddle with the details ; and thus tbe 
old otifrarehy contrived to Telain a portion of the 
power thai ihey had already so fearfully abused. By 



long intervals. Ireland continued to have a separate 
«X(!heqiier,adiBti«ct administration, dilTerent weights, 
measures, and coins ; the commercial intercourse 
betiveen the two islands remained subject to Gscal 
restrictions; in short, the country was treated as a, 
province, and not as an integrant part of the empire. 
These unwise anomalies have been removed ; but the i 
traces of the distinction they created have not yet ' 
disappeared. The introduction of steam vessels-^ 
the increased commercial intercourse between th« 
islands — and the removal of irritating restrictions — 
have, within the last few years, greatly contributed 
to cement the alhance; and when English capitalists 
begin to avail themselves of the amazing faciLties 
which the harbours on the south and west of Ire1nn(| 
afford for trade wilh the southern and western 
worlds.itmayfairlybeexpecled that aconimunily.or 
riilher an identity, of interest will arise, and the two 
nations become, in reality as well as name, a united 

The breach of faith wilh the Catholics, by the 
refusal of emancipaUon, was the most disastrous 
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error committed by the British administratioih 
The continuance of political agitation for nearly 
thirty years — the maintenance of hostility betweea 
those who naturally felt anxious to maintain their 
exclusive privileges, and those who struggled for 
equal rights — the conversion of every place of 
public resort into a debating club, where the most 
exasperating language was used by the orators on 
both sides — produced a state of society which must 
have been witnessed to be understood. Even the 
termination of this system was marked by the same 
folly or fatality that caused its continuance. The 
boon, after being long delayed, was finally conceded 
in a manner so ungracious that the obligation lost all 
its efficacy. 

With the Union our brief view of Ireland's his- 
tory terminates. Since that period, with the excep- 
tion of Robert Emmett's attempt to raise a revolt, 
which was crushed almost in a moment, there has been 
nothing in Ireland that could properly be called a civil 
war. Agrarian insurrections against local griev- 
ances and oppressions still occur, which have been 
hitherto met only by the old remedy of coercive 
measures ; but there is every ground for a confident 
hope, that the great engine of power for the redress 
of evils, accumulated through centuries of misrule, 
win, ere long, be brought forward by a liberal and 
enlightened administration — **that engine," to use 
the powerful words of Grattan, *' which the pride of 
th« bigot, nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambi- 
tion of the high-priest, nor the arsenal of the con- 
queror, nor the Inquisition, with its jaded rack and 
pale criminal, never thought of— the engine which, 
armed with physical and moral blessing, comes forth 
and overlays mankind by services — the engine of 
redress.*' The complete pacification of Ireland, and 
the apphcation of its resources, to ensure the hap- 
piness and prosperity of its people, must be a work 
of time ; but the prospect is bright with promise, and 



almost consoles us for the afllietions, calamities, 
oppressions or which we liave now cooduded the 
fiainful retrospect. 



Mnch sOTprise has been expressed by thoBe unac- 
quainted with Ireland that ihe concession of emanri' 
pation in 1839 has not been followed by the imme- 
diate tranquillization of Ireland: those who have 
read the preeedlnfr pages can scarcely feel any won- 
der on Ihe subject. The exclusive laws produced 
many evil consequences not specially mentioned in 
their enactments, and perhaps it would not be teo 
much to say that greater calamities resulted from 
their indirect than their direct operation. They 
a^cgravaled and perpetuated the abominable system 
of iand-letting, which has been the greatest source of , 
the evils that afflicted the wretched island, — a system ' 
that has led the landlord to exult in his tenant's 
misery, and the tenant, not unjustly, to regard hi» 
landlord as a tyrant. The Irish parliament duringr 
the period of its mischievous existence passed 
laws by ihe hundred to arm the lords or the soil 
with fresb power, birt not one single enactment 
ap^ars on Iheir records for securinir to the cultivator 
any share in the profits of his industry. An Irish 
landlord, so far from ri-joicing in the pro^rerity of his 
tenant, would asseverate that each additional comfort 
was obtained from his own pocket, and at once de- 
mand an increase of rent. Hence the peaeant con- 
tinues a pauper, because poverty is bis surest shield 
and protection ; and hence he is ever ready to join tha 
wildest scheme of niatic insurrection, because no 
chanfce in his circumstances could be for the worse. 
Legislators have as yet disregarded those whom both' 
Catholics and Protestants oppress, — the labouring 
population 1 and until a change in the entire system, 
not only of law but of custom, take place in the 
relatioos between Irish landlords and Irish tenants, 
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the country must remain a prey to misery and 
traction. 

The patriots of 1796, '97, and '98 had not the power 
of " wielding at will the fierce democracy," possessed 
by the agitators of the present day ; hut they had a 
better and more consistent view of tlie remedies that 
their country needed. It would be folly to deny that 
we do not accord the confidence to the political 
imions we would have given to the societies of Uni- 
ted Irishmen. Personal motives, private pique, and 
petty objects of ambition are too often conspicuous 
lo-the debates of the present men of the people; 
Vftb them we find no traces of any fixed and definite 
plan for ameliorating the condition of the peasantry, 
and rendering the resources of the (rountry available 
JK the support of its inhabitants. The great original 
Ejects of the United Irishmen have t^en achieved 
*^— reform, emancipation and a remodelling of the 
church establishment; but the struggle for these 
objects generated feelings that will iSae a long time 
ere they subside, and led to an insecurity and uo- 
certainty in property that cannot easily be remedied. 
Still the signs of improvement are discernible; 
the Orange orgies are the theme of ridicule from 
Derry to Cape Clear ; the old ferocious oligarchy is 
stripped of its power ; the press has established aa 
efficient control over the magistracy ; and justice 
is BO longer denied to the poor man. More, much 
more remains to be done; but we perceive in ibe 
English of the present day an anxiety to atone for 
the misdeeds of their forefathers: they have dis- 
eovered how grossly they have been deceived by tory 
kbeHers both as to Ireland and America ; and they 
leave these wretched panders to the worst of na- 
tional passions to obtain their reward from those 
whom no experience can teach, and no instruclion 
enlighten. 
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CONCLUSION. 

BY WILLIAM SAMPSON, ESQ. 



Tan {vecedlng volumes having been submitted to 

my judgment by the publishers of the Family Libray, 
with a requesl that 1 should add whatever I migHt 
think conducive to the satisfaction of the American 
reader, and particularly aa to the period since the 
Union of which the author has not treated, I could 
not be indifferent to a subject so interesting, nor 
insensible to the confidence reposed in me by the 
worihy publiahers. 

In jmfging of a writer upon Irish history, regard 
should be had to the inherent difficulties of the sub- 
ject ; and we fiud every author who pretends to im- 
partiality preludinii; with some observations to that 
effect : and why ! because centuries of remorselesi 
aggression and fierce retaliation had swelled tbe 
tide of conflicting passions and anlipathiea, and the 
Btill chafed and fretted water of bitterness and strife 
had never, during that long period, been suffered to 
subside. And aa Doctor Leland observes, it is 
BWireply possible for a writer not ,to share in the 
passions and prejudices of those around him ; for 
however candid, dispassionate, and accurate, still he 
must have done dangerous violence to their feelings 
and preposse»sions ; and (hat, even in this day, th« 
historian must be armed against censure by an in- 
tegrity which confines him to Iruth, and a literary 
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courage which despises every charge but that of 
wilful or careless misrepresentation. 

Doctor Leland^s example justifies the soundness 
of his observation. He was a senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and a clerg3rman of the 
established church, by his learning and talents en- 
titled to distinction ; but he could never hope for 
preferment if he incurred the displeasure of those 
patrons to whom the honest truth could hardly be 
acceptable ; and from his education and the principles 
he was bound to teach, his affections and his judg- 
ment were very liable to bias. And accordingly we 
find him often stating facts with suflScient integrity, 
and yet, as it were, unconsciously concluding against 
the ordinary sense of right and wrong. Neverthe- 
less, considering what Irish history was when he 
undertook to write it, the low degradation to which 
the fortune of war and internal dissensions had re- 
duced the majority of his countr3nnen, and the jealous 
monopoly of power inhumanly exercised, there is 
some praise as veU as censure due to him ; and with 
such allowances, his history, the fiirst regular and 
connected one that had appeared, may yet be read 
with some advantage. And it argues something in 
his favour that he never did attain to any such high 
preferment as Archbishop King and others did, for 
works far more undeserving. 

The next who undertook the arduous task was 
Mr. Francis Plowden, an English Catholic lawyer, 
known, among other works^ for that upon the rights 
and liberties of EngUshmen (Jura Anglorum)^ — a man 
of great learning and abihties. He had proposed to 
Mr. Pitt so early as the year 1792, to write a history 
of Ireland, with i view to favour and forward a legis- 
lative uniouy and was desired to submit his project 
to Mr. Secretary Dundas, with whom it remained 
unanswered. After the union had passed, he renewed 
his offer to Mr. Addington, and was by him engaged, 
for a pecuniaxy compensation, to write. a history that 
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might reconcile the Irish to that measure, and pal- 
liate the atrocities by which it was enforced. Ho 
did his best, but his feeUngs revolted. His work 
when finished displeased his patrons. He was re- 
buked and insulted for having made too free with 
living characters, called " saviours of their country," 
and with certain aroma of the state which were not 
to be revealed ; and thrown back with loss upon his 
own resources, he wrote his post-vniim history in a 
spirit of greater freedom. These writings together 
make eight octavo volumes, valuable for the facts 
and documents contained in them, and showing great 
ability in the author, but too hastily composed, and 
of course deficient in that order and arrangement 
which makes a history useful for reading or for refer- 
ence. There are too many long and literal tran- 
scripts of debates, reports of committees, and reso- 
lutions of pubUc bodies in and out of parliament, etc. 
brought forward desultorily, like the atra^lers of a 
routed army falling in with the main body when and 
where they might. These often exceed in volume 
and importance the slendcrerthreadof the text over 
which they ride. This unclassic manner of writing 
ought not to be indulged ; for though it may ease the 
author, it throws a heavy burden on the reader. 
" Notes, with a poem," was the witty sarcasm of a 
good master of style ; but notes with a history is 

It was not always that truth could be told without 
manifest hazard as regarded the subjugated party ; 
and even the ascendant party were forbidden to 
publish anything against the foreign interests, or in 
favour of those of their own country. Thus Mr. 
Molyneux'a Case of Ireland was denounced to King 
William by the English House of Commons, and or- 
deredto be burned by the common hangman. Nor 
did it avail that he was a devoted partisan of the 
revolution and the king; a Protestant representative 
of the Protestant city, and Protestant university of 
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Dublin successively, high in the ranks of science^ 
and the friend of Locke, whom he had consulted on 
that very work. So was Dean Swift proscribed, 
though a dignitary of the estabUshed church, one 
who hated dissenters, and despised, though he may 
have compassionated, his Catholic countrymen : and 
that, because he maintained the general interests 
of his native country. 

The first Catholic author who ventured to com- 
plain openly of the aggravated oppression of the 
penal code was Doctor John Cunry.* He wrote 
from an honest and humane impulse, and nowhere 
is there to be found in any controversial work so 
much of mild wisdom and persuasive truth. 
' Of more modem works on Irish history a large 
catalogue might be drawn out, each having its own 
merit, but none of them are histories, nor profess to 
be so. Among these might be fairly commended 
the VindicuB of that benevolent and warm hearted 
citizen Matthew Carey, who has boldly grappled 
with the foes of truth and charity upon their own 
favourite ground) the Irish massacre of 1641, and over- 
thrown t& spectres and the monsters of the tale^ 
and reduced its magnified and distorted features to 
the true standard of truth and nature. 

Of the many concurring causes of hatred and dis- 
order, none has contributed more largely than 
these false histories. Gross misrepresentations on 
the one hand have produced exaggerations on the 
other. The Irish have been exhibited as an accursed 
race, addicted to murder and riot, lewdness, treach- 
ery, superstition, and idolatry, and from defects of 
blood and nature for ever irreclaimable ; as if Irish 
nature were not human nature. To refute these 
aspersions resort is had to ancient traditions, show* 
ing tiie lofty origin and early glories of their race. 
But the monuments of their high antiquity, and such 

* Hist. 904 Crit. R«r. avU Wan tf Inland 
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K© not wanting, have been exposed lo ijerision by 
over-zealouB ailvocates, too passionately adopting 
as literal truths the allegorical fictions of poetic 
annals, and the rhapsodies of enthusiastic barda 
whose vocation it was to extol the prowess of the 
chiefs who entertained them, just as those of our 
day, but in strains of less vivacity, celebrate annually 
the virtues of the prince who feeds them : and one 
may judge what a history would want of exact truth 
that should be compiled from even the sober stanzas 
of our laureate poets. 

From these mutual exaggerations, and from the 
long calamities of the devoted country, some have 
imputed what was beyond ordinary experience to 
preternatural or superhuman agency. But rational 
beings ought not to impute to the Godhead a dis- 
pensation to render his creatures miserable, nor 
ascribe to miradewhat the due use of human reasoa 
can sufficiently explain. Undoubtedly there are 
^eat and curious anomalies in the history of thM 
dl-starred island, and much of those contradictions 
and violations of all principle which Swift has ex- 
pressed by the phrase of "mimmj cimtrolled." But 
they, like all human occurrences, have relation to 
natural causes and a natural dependence on each 
other; and as the thief in setting on the true man first 
calls him thief, and the wolf did not devour tHe lamb 
till he had charged him with hia or his father's sins, 
so natural it was for those who sought a pretext to 
usurp the soil and sovereignty of an unoffending 
peoi^e to charge them with vices that might justify 
their acta of piracy. The first impure source from 
which so many others have drawn their waters 



the papal authority to reduce Ireland to that obedi- 
ence to the holy see since called popery; who came 
" as a Catholic prince to enlarge the borders of the 
Roman church," and to make good the claim of the 
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lioly see to jurisdiction over '^ every island in ihm 
sea which had received the doctrines of the Christian 
faith/' saving to the holy see the pension of one 
penny for every house.* 

The church of Ireland at that day was thoug;lif 
too nonconforming, or, as it may be said, too Prot- 
estant. Its clergy were culdees (cidtores Dei), and 
the church was governed, not by bishops, but by 
presbyters. They followed, says the venerable Bede, 
uncertain rules in the observation of the great fes* 
tival, " only preaching such works of ch^ty and 
piety as they could learn from the prophetical, evan- 
gelical, and apostolical writings ;" and Dr. Ledwichf 
says, " they did not adopt the corruption of the An-> 
glo-Saxon- church, or the superstitions which had 
contaminated Christianity for centuries. They pre* 
served their country from the baleful contagion, and 
at length fell a sacrifice to the defence of their faith." 
It is not the intention of the writer of this chapter, 
however culdeeish in his principles, to meddle with 
religious controversy; but merely to point out a 
cause of mi^ty and lasting evil, the abuse of reli^ 
gion to political purposes and worldly ends ; and to 
*show how four centuries of unavailing strife left the 
descendants of this monarch as little advanced in 
the conquest as he was, and how three more have 
been marked by retigious strife and bloodshed, and 
disgraced by a code that shames human nature, in 
order to force the nation to renounce that obedience 
that was the first link in the chain of title of English 
princes to the crown of Ireland. " We drove them," 
said a church dignitary^ not long ago, with great 
naivete, *^ into popery, and now we must drive them 
out of it !" It adds something, too, to the strange- 
ness of this story, that the king who first took upon 
kim this holy mission was himself, in the interval 
between his commission granted and its being aeted 

* The tax called " Peter's pence." 

tAotiqokieit, tl>ca»«r Am^^ 
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on, whipped by eight monks for the mnrder of a 
ssint. at the ehrine of Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

With respect to that great cause of evil, no:- 
tioual Blander, it ia fair to state the character of its 
first oriKinator, for this is another key to Irish his- 
tory, u is taken from the Bw^aphia BHlannka,' 
where, after speaking freely of his conceits and quib- 
bies, and of hia vani^, it is further said, " He, Gerald 
Barry, or GiraJdus Cambrensis, was without doubt 
in a very great degree credulous, and so much ad- 
dicted to fables that his atateiiiaiit of facts is in many 
cases unworthy of confidence. With the events re- 
cited in his history of the conquest of Ireland he 
has intermixed all the prophecies he could collect 
of Caledonius, Merlin, and various other impostors ; 
and Ikeace he was led to ^ve his history the title of 
vaticinal" He accompanied his brother, who had a 
niilitary commaad in Irelaod, that while the one 
warred against justice with the aword, the other 
mig-hl do so with his envenomed pen. He was dso 
the instruct er and companion of Prince John, whose 
riotous and brutal insolence to the native chiefs was 
repaid with blood, and whose reign in England ii 
signalized by its atrocity. 

Whatever may hare been the unciviiization of the 
Irish at that darkened period of their history, their 
adversaries, in all except united power and warlike 
discipline, would ^h nothing by the comparison. 
If the one was given to dissensions and kindred 
strifes, — if Roderick's sons rebelled against their 
father, — if Cormai dethroned hisfather, the MacCarty 
of Desmond, — what was the history of the first Anglo- 
Norman princes througli a long succession but 
filial, conjugal, parental.fratricidalwars.conapiracies, 
iffld usurpations. The first conqueror was nearly 
slain in single combut by his son. He imprlsonea 
his brother during his own life, and would not releaisa 
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him even at his death. This was the ^reat ancestor 
who styled himself,* " I, William the bastard, by the 
grace of God," &c., who is so much praised for his 
strength and stature, being, as has been said by his 
flatterers, eight feet high, and so strong that none 
of his courtiers could bend his bow. Of his taste 
for poetry and proficiency in the English language, 
however, the following specimen, from Winstan- 
ley's Life of William the Conqueror, may be at least 
amusing: 

** I, William, king, the third year of my reign, 
Give to the Norman hunter, to me that are both lief and dear, 
The Hop and the Hopton and all the bounds up and down, 
Under the earth to hell, above the earth to heaven, 
From me and mine to thee and thine, 
As good and as Air as ever they mine were. 
To witness that this is sooth, I bite the white wax with my tooth* 
Before Jng, Maud, and Margery, and my youngest son Henry, 
For ft bow and a broad arrow when I come to hunt on Farrow." 

This, the author says, was taken from an old record 
in the Richmond Library. 

Of his successor, William Rufus, it is said that << he 
was proud, covetous, cruel, and passionate, a profane, 
swearer and scoffer at religion, addicted to wine and 
women, vain in his dress, delighting in the society 
of the loose and profligate of both sexes.*' 

Henry L, though able and instructed, is described 
as lewd, avaricious, and ambitious to excess, had 
six illegitimate sons and seven daughters. 

The next was the usurper Stephen; and then 
the second Henry, the paramour of Fair Rosamond, 
who was commissioned to bring the Irish into sub- 
jection to the pope ; and his son was John, whose 
vices were nothing behind his predecessors. Did it 
lie then in the mouth of that clerical slanderer {Cru 
raldus Camhrensis) to make it a ground of justifl(^a- 
tion, that the Irish were regardless of the marriage- 
vow and insensible to the obligations of filial piety * 
It is not unnecessary even at this day to call these 

* Ego, GoUelmuf batardoi, Del gratia. 
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things to mind and hold tlie balance even, Beeing 
whal mighty evils unjust slanders have, and may 
still produce if persisted in and made a principle of 
action. 

This chaise of native depravity, which, like origi- 
nal sin, was to descend upon all generations, would 
lead further than ignorance seems aware of. It 
would involve nations which have been the most 
distinguished of the earth, of the same Celtic origin. 
11 would implicate all those whose prefixes of Mac 
and O denote their Qaelic descent, whether Irish 
or Scotch, for they are but one family ; and it is truly 



To the Maes and the O'l then we leave, if their pens 
are not better employed in good learning, to refute 
the absurd calumny. 

The population of Ireland is much mixed, like that 
of other European countries. Those who boast of 
the Milesian royal race, which gavf. their language to 
the country, can be but a minority, though they may 
have beeu great conquerors, perhaps, loo, cruel onea, 
for conquerors are mostly mercileas. And it is well 
worth remarking, that those whom Cromwell's saints 
stripped of the possessions which they had won 
with their swords, were not of thai wild Irish breed, 
for they had been already robbed. It was English- 
men of their own race and blood Ihat were then the 
" Canaanites" that they, for God's honour, were to 
" kill and spare not," and to root out as idolatrous, 
to make way for the chosen of the Lord. And it is 
curious too that those false Israflites should, after 
praying God " that they might not become proud by 
eating of orchards that they had not planted, and 
living in houses that they ha« not built, so entirely 
renounce their holy antipathy to church and king, 
that they now constitute that class which sits in tha 
high places of both chuircti and state, and are tha 
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high-priests of the altar which their forefathers 
dragged mto the dust. 

As to what may be called the romance of Irish 
antiquity, Mr. Lawless, in his elegant compendium 
of Irish history, after feelingly observing that " the 
Irish is the only history where the heart of the 
reader can find no resting-place from the miseries 
and sorrows of his fellow-creatures, exhausting sen- 
sibility by the reiteration of sorrow," thinks that 
" he cannot be the friend of the Irish who would 
wantonly shake their beUef in the ancient magnifi- 
cence and honour of their country ; for the Irish- 
man," he observes, " has often found refuge from the 
misfortunes that were pressing upoi^ him in the 
cherished and sacred reflection, that however af- 
fficted his country, or borne down her liberties, or 
hopeless her cause, he could look back to her history 
with complacency, where he sees her described as 
the instructress of Europe, the dispenser of justice, 
and the island of saints." With O'Flaherty, he 
speaks in raptures of the one hundred and seventy. 
one monarchs who governed Ireland for two thou- 
sand years previous to the invasion of Henry II., all 
of the same line and Uneage. With him he passion- 
ately recurs to his monuments of ancient renown, 
and contends with an honest zeal for the veracity 
of poetry and the accuracy of fancy. Mr. Plowden 
too observes, that " the pride of ancestry has a pe- 
cuUar effect upon the Irish, and that no nation can 
boast of such irrefragable proofs of their origin and 
lineage, and duration of government, and that it has 
been a pitiful prejudice in too many English writers 
to endeavour to throw discredit upon the early part 
of Irish history." 

But that onward, powerful, courageous, and pa- 
triotic female vmter, Lady Morgan, takes a diflfer- 
ent view. She says that " these national subjects 
have too long led the Irish from the better career of 
national improvement, and retrograded intellect by 
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directing it back to barbarous times, falsely called 

heroic ; purely Irish knowing notiung of modern 

Ireland but her sulferings and her wronga ; of ancient 
Ireland but her fables and herdreams ; deep read in 
O'Flaherty, Keating, and O'Connor, and the genealo- 
gies and senachies ancient and modern," &c. But 
as that stout agitator Mr. Lawless has not wasted bis 
energies on visions of by-gone glories, with his own 
practical comment upon his own text, it may be ad- 
mitted and approved. It ia enough that within the 
time of authentic history, when darkness prevailed 
over Europe, learning and piety were cherishedin that 
hospitable island, and that light did radiate thence 
as from a diverging point over the rest of Chris- 
tendom. And if Irish writers have been same<rliat 
vainglorious, it was a venial fault compared to that 
of calumnies invented for the ends of spoliation, and 
perpetuated by bigotry and malice. Much has been 
lost to science by the wilful destruction of Irish 
manuscripts, and the discouragement thrown upon 
the study of a language which might havebeenemi- 
nently useful at this day in that interesting branch 
of learning cikUed linguistic history ; a language 
which is now written and spoken without mixture 
or adulteration as it was written and spoken three 
thousand years ago ; and wliicfa, though long ban- 
ished from the seats of academic learning, from the 
forum, the senate, and from scenic use, remains regu- 
lar in its construction, copious and expressive, apt 
for the purposes of poetry and lofly elocution, and 
for the utterance of such elegant turns of thought 
and tender and delicate sentiment as never could 
have originated with any but a civiUzed and highly 
polished people. This language too has been found 
to possess the technical terms of all the sciences 
known to the civilized nations of antiquity, and has 
been traced by ils affinities to that in which the 
word of God was delivered by Moses and the proph- 
ets. The antiquitiea of Irehmd axe Indeed of hi^ 
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interest to the speculative inquirer, but have no use- 
ful application to her present condition. But to re« 
turn from this digression. 

To be invaded without provocation, treated as ene- 
mies though willing to be friends, held aliens in their 
native country, refused even naturalization in the 
land of their forefathers, punished by the laws of war 
and peace at one and the same time, death by the 
sword and forfeiture by the law, marked for destruc- 
tion by deliberate plans of universal extermination 
from the soil that was their heritage under the h3rpo- 
critical pretext of piety and civilization, — all this 
was haro, and hard enough : but to be still put in the 
wrong, as though they, and not their accusers, had 
been the invaders and destroyers, was what human 
nature could not and manhood never should endure. 
And with all the cruel and too successful endeavours 
of their enemies to brin^ them to that state of deg- 
radation that might make them answerable to the 
descriptions first invented for them, when it is con- 
sidered in what school of cruelty and corruption, 
and by what examples of iniquity, their manners 
have been formed, their very turbulence will be found 
allied to the highest virtues; and it is less won- 
derful that they have vices, than that they have still 
preserved so many of their indigenous virtues. " I 
love the Irish," said Charles Fox : " what they have 
of good is of themselves, what they have of bad is 
from you." Even their turbulence speaks better 
for their nature than if they had sunk under oppres- 
sion to that sordid state of brutal apathy to which 
so great a portion of the human race have been re- 
duced by tyranny and superstition. What have their 
rebellions been but counter projects to tyranny, or 
their opposition to laws but conflicts with their en- 
emy ? Are they ignorant ? see the cruel statutes 
that have made them so. But mark the few on 
whom the quickening rays of intellectual light have 
beam'*d ; where have the great gifts that distinguish 
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Erin's Barf might have lain Itke the clods of the 
valley unknown and trodden under foot ; and, most 
Btinging of all provocations, scoffed at beaides for 
that poverty which robbed them of all culture, 
m^ing them, not what nature had designed, but tyr- 
anny had doomed."" 

There ja little of that philosophy which history 
should teach io those who deapatch the character 
of a nation in unconsidered words. Human nature 
IB everywhere the same. It is circum stances that 
make the difference, and these are infinite in their 
combinations. Untutored and unimproved, man ap- 
pears at home or abroad rude and offensive ; and the 
most polished nations have passed through the 
rudest stale, and having reached the highest civiliza- 
tion, have again retrograded. Some circumstances 
are favourable to improvement, and some present 
insurmountable impediments. Slavery has its vices, 
ignorance its vices, and poverty its vices. War has 
its crimes; and even peace and prosperity are not 
unaceompanied with evils. Whatever habitually 
excites the angry passions will make men tierce 
and reckless ; whatever destroys confidence will 
make them suspicious ; ill treatment will make them 
revengeful, and faith-breaking wiU make them crafty 
and deceitful: but had example will teach every 
vice ; and as there is in general an aptitude in man 
for every vice and every virtue, that will prevail 
which is most called forth. The English borferers, 
as the Minstrel of the North haa shown, became 
clansmen, and the ancient English settlers in Ire- 
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land became degenerate, as it was called, and more 
Irish than the Irish ; Ipsis Hibemicis Hibemiores : and 
80 the manners of a people might be determined « 
priori by knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they lived ; and in this is the great use of his- 
tory, that by showing the causes it points to the 
remedies, and the past, like a monument before our 
eyes, instructs us what for our own and for our coun- 
ti^^s sake we should adopt or imitate, and what to 
shun as foul in its inception and disastrous in its 
^ consequences. 

But history to be useful must be true, and this 
can hardly be when rolls and records speak not 
truth but falsehood, and where contemporary history 
is written after bloody conflicts, when one party is 
reduced to silence, and the other, possessed of every 
organ of pubhcity, makes it to suit his own views ; 
when the writer is he whom the spoil has enriched, 
and the hand that guides the pen is red with the 
blood of the calunmiated victim. Then vtB victir^ 
^hen venal tongues and mercenary pens will herald 
forth the triumphs of successful cnme, and the name 
of the patriot who felt, and dared, and bled for his 
country will be consigned to obloquy or to obhvion ; 
none will then dare to breathe his name, or throw 
one flower on his silent grave, till time, the great 
detecter, brings truth again to light, restores to virtue 
her true lustre, and to humanity the most precious 
of her interests, the heart- stirring and inspiring ex- 
ample of generous martyrs, whom in the gloomiest 
season of their country^ fortunes bribe could not 
tempt, nor torture move, nor death's worst terrors 
daunt. 

This brings me to the first point on which I am 
required to speak, — the merit of the foregoing work. 
In my opinion, it is both an able and an honest one. 
In that respectable miscellany* where it first ap- 
peared, it has doubtless met the eyes of many read- 

* Constable*! MiMcUaiiy. 



firs of intelligence who hare been abused and misin- 
formed as to the concerns of a country on whose 
coiinexion with Great Britain one of her greatest 
stateamen has lately said that her glory and pros- 
perity depend. In the collection where it now 
appears it will have ample circulation in our owa 
country, where there are still some citizens who 
speak of Ireland, Irishmen, and Irish history, with 
less knowledge than might be expected where there 
exist 80 many ties of blood ana honourable sym- 

Prom the history of Ireland, also, may the enlight- 
ened American find lessons of deep moral import 
for the government of his own conduct, which can 
nowhere be better studied than there, where the 
conflicting principles of good and evil have been 
most strenuously active. He will there learn to 
value the blessing which his forefathers, at the peril 
of more than Ufe, and with years of pain and toil, 
achieved for their countrv, when they redeemed it 
from colonial dependence and provincial degradation. 
He will see by what subtile means corruption enters 
and (reason h'iumphs, and how what ia hardly won 
may be too easily lost. He will apply to his own 
heart the farewell advice of the father of liis coun- 
try, and " cherish with immoveable attachment its 
union, the fortress against which the batteries of in- 
ternal and external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively, though often insidiously and covertly 
directed; he will watch for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety, and indignantly frown upon the first 
dawn of any attempt to alienate any part of hia 
country from the rest." And if he be one whose 
name stands yet high and unsullied in the estimation 
of his fellow-citizens, he will forbear to urge what, 
should it succeed, would only serve to aap the strength 
and glory of his country, and tarnish his own name 
and tnemory for ever and for ever. 

How far this well-penned and lucid anmrnary of 
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Ireland^s tragic story, which I have so freely here 
commended, may please every class of readers, I 
cannot say. Some may think that it states too 
mildly what called for heavier and more indignant 
reprobation, and passes too liehtly over details that 
should have excited horror : mat vengeance should 
have been invokied upon the head of the oppressor,, 
and a brand imprinted upon the forehead of every 
wretch, " whether concealed by a mitre or a core- 
net, who owed his greatness to his country's ruin :'* 
that on the bloody escutcheon of the titled traitor 
should have been emblazoned his peculiar achieve- 
ments, till his high-sounding titles became by-worda. 
of reproach to future ^nerations ; and that tne voice 
of the murdered patriot should have been made to 
vpesk in accents of awful warning from his tomb. 
But would that have been more wise, or more 
likely to accomplish the honest ends and olyects of 
the author \ AUowing that some things have been 
softened, is there not enough disclosed ? And if thia 
intelligent author had gone farther, and declaimed 
with impassioned indignation against the perpetra- 
tors of crime, might he not have been charged witk 
the like fault as David Hume and other great and 
popular writers, who, for the swelling of their de« 
scriptions and display of their eloquence, have po8« 
sessed whole generations with rancorous antipathies 
attended with baleful effects as well to Great Britain 
as to Ireland. To this point a saying has been cited 
by that living poet, who often veils deep thoughta 
and strong conceptions under the graceful folds of 
light and airy drapery :* " If I had my hand full of 
truths, I would open but one finger at a time.'* 
Enough of eloquence and passion has been bestowed 
upon the wrongs of Ireland. Every string has been 
touched, every strain has been sounded, llie loftiest 
efforts of man's highest powers, and the prevailing 
strains of woman's eloquence, all has been exhausted^ 

* Moore, "Fadge FunUy.'* 
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from the whispers and murmurs of subdued misery, 
to the loud-toned denuncialiona of honest and fear- 
less indignation. Of these the world is full, and 
they may be repealed even to satiety, but cannot be 
enhanced. Mr. Taylor avows himself a Protestant, 
and a Crornwellian descendant, whose wish is to 
conciliate, not to inflame. His objects are laudable, 
and he knows his ground and is master of his sub- 
ject. He was publishing ia Britain and for British 
readers, and he may have considered that too much 
light let in at once on those who have lain in darkness 
closes the eye that it olfende : and that it may some- 
timea better serve the ends of truth even to lower 
that truth by some degrees to the standard of human 
credibiilty, than to insist too far upon what might 
stagger beUef. Often was it barefacedly denied that 
any tortures were inflicted, though they were com- 
mitted in open day. The fact was once boldly 
denied even by Lord Castlereagb in the Briti^ 
House of Commons, till he was confronted by hia 
friend John Claudius Beresford, the presiding genius 
of the ever memorable riding-house, who did not 
choose to conceal those acts in which he gloried. 

Another argument used by a courtly lord under 
Lord Camden's administration was, that if such 
things had taken place the Irish were too brave and 
gallant a people not to have rebelled against them. 
Here was then a satanical speculation upon the 
bravery and gallantry of the Irish people, and it was 
well founded. They did rebel, and, as the author 
has shown, had it not been for adverse winds and 
adverse chances, the minions of corruption would 
never again have taunted that brave people with such 
a bitter challenge. 

Upon the whole, there was a place still vacant in 
our literature, which this able summary, all disen- 
chanting as it may appear to some, ia well calculated 
to fill up. It is nowever to be regretted that the 
author shoidd have laid down his pen leaving the 
Cos 
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drama, incomplets, like, as haa been somewhere 
■aid, the tragedy of Hamlet with the last act 
leit out. 

With resjjecl to the period since the Union, the 
writer of thia chapter would g;ladl7 comply with the 
wishes of his friends the publishers; butto do justice 
to its details would require a volume : a. few leading 
observations must suffice. 

It was on the first day of January, ISOl, at the 
hour of noon, that the imperial united standard 
mounted on the Bedford tower in Dublin Castle, and 
the guns of the royal salute battery in the Phenix 
Park, announced to weeping, bleeding, prostrate 
Ireland that her independence was no more, and that 
her guill-stained parhament had done itself to death. 
It was proclaimed abroiid that rebellion was crushed, 
that those desieniug men who had led the people 
astray were all Drought to justice or to submissian, 
and now with the opening century was to arise a new 
and happier era. 

The government was now possessed of the power 
that a vanquished insurrection ^ives, with an army 
of 126,000 well appointed soldiers, highly com- 
mended for tfao triumphs they had won, and the 
great and loyal spirit with which they had achieved 
Buch victories. Ministers certainly, upon their own 
showing, were all-powerful for evil or for good. 
Here was the time, had there been wisdom or virtue 
in the authors of this sanguinary revolution, so long 
darkly contemplated by the despotic minister, ai^ 
now dictated by his wiU to bis blind instruments : 
here was the moment to let the curtain fall softly 
down upon the bloody and tragical catastrophe : to 
throw back to Ihe account of past centuries the 
crimes and cruelties with which the last had closed : 
to make good the promises and alluring hopes held 
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nation of the parliament which they themselves had 

EDis'oiied, as more than justified rebeUion." Thejr 
ad taken upon themaelves the credit, and with it 
the responsibility, of the rebellion, or, which is the 
same thing, the expiotitm ; and the revolution called 
the Onion was from first to last the entire wort of 
their own hands. It is not in the memoirs of The< 
obald Wolfe Tone, nor in the prophetic speeches of 
Fox and Grey, that this truth is to be found, but in 
their own deUberate avowals. 

They had surely shed enough of human blood, they 
had had enoug'h of torture and every cruel infliction 
to glut the most sanguinary and vindictive passiona. 
They knew that the victims of these cruelties wera 
men whose views were its pure as theirs wen 
treacherous ; that they did nothing in rebelling but 
fulfil an order of nature, and answer to the specula- 
tion that was made upon their human feelings and 
their honest and honourable resistance. How in- 
cumbent then was it on these revolutionary minia- 
ters, even for their credit as politicians, after their 
so narrow escape from falling into the pit which 
they had dug for others, to have smoothed over 
their own misdeeds with wliat grace they could, 
and with large measures of wise atonement to have 
effaced the recollection of the guilty means they 
had employed to overturn that constitution of king, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, which the blind 
dupes of their artifices had so olXen sworn, and 
pledged at their command life, fortune, and hon- 
our, to support, down even to the very moment 
when they laid that constitution at their master's 
feet. Had they been as -wise as crai^, instead of 
fallowing up such a revolution by petty vengeance 
and pettifogging arliliceB, they had still a lofty game 
to play- Ireland had indeed been miserdble under 
its own packed and corrupted parliament, religion 
had been paraded in foul alliance with tiolh sin and 

* S« (bi ftdta of L()rdi Ctin and CiaUiruf b apnt lU Oiliia. 
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shame, and government had been long carried 
the instrumentality of the executioner, of all 
of toiture that demoniac fury could, invent, and by 
the agency of inforraeis the vilest and the most 
wicked of human kind. 

Here then was the occasion to break off from 
Buch alliances, to redeem religion from profanation, 
and restore its lost charm and benign influence ; to 
heal diasensionB, comfort the mourner, raise up the 
heart of the afflicted, and borrow something ol^ that 
dignity of purpose that even in their most fallen 
state gave to the united patriots a melancholy lustre, 
and threw a deep dark shade over the triumphs of 
their enemies, which titles and mock dignities pur- 
chased with treason and perfidy could not ilin- 
mine. Of these calumniated patriots thiaauthorhaa 
dared to speak with a feeling of respect that reflects 
honour on himself, and. time will do them further 

Snstice. If ever men devoted themselves with pure 
iainterested sincerity of heart to their country,they 
did so ; and if ever oppression justified resistance, it 
was that against which they rose. 

It has been shown by what sinister means the 
Union was accomplished, and unhappily that consum- 
mation was unaccompanied by any omen that gave 
hope or presage of a nappy issue. The chief actors 
were deserters from the priociple of reform, to 
which they had been pledged respectively in early 
life, and by which they had climbed to notice and to 

William Pitt, whose father rejoiced that the Ameri- 
can colonists had taken up arms, and showed them- 
selves worthy of the rights of man, which ihey 
maintained.had sat in that conventionat the Thatched 
House tavern in London, and in the meetings at the 

E'ivy gardens under the auspices of the Duke of 
ichmond, where universal suffrage was the chief 
object. In 17B3 this (then) great reformer observed, 
that " without a reform in parliament, we should be 
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'dways ruBhiug into unjust and expensive wars: 
without a reforni in parlia.meni, there never could 
be established an administration of honest men; 
and no honest man could become a minister of the 

Robert Stewart, when he first set up upon the re- 
pubhcan or presbyterittn int«rest against " the lordly 
uiterest," for his native county (Down), solemnly 
pledged himself upon the open hustings to his con- 
stituents to support and promote in and out of the 
house of parUainent. with all his ability, the follow- 
ing bills ; Ist, for amending the representation of 
the people ; ad, to exclude pensioners and placemen ; 
3d, for limiting their number; 4th, for preventing 
revenue officers from voting: 5th, for rendering tha 
servants of the crown in Ireland responsible ; Stl^ | 
to protect the personal safety of the subject against ' 
arbitrary and excessive bail, and against the stretch* ' 
ing of the power of attachment beyond the limits I 
of the constitution! Such was he who corrupted 
and anniliilated that parliament; held places and sat 
in parliament ; gave placea to men who sat in it, i 
increased the nomber of placemen and pensioners, , 
suspended the habeas corpus, enacted the insurrec* 
tion act, which, ttTgether with the gunpowder bill, 
ic.Iefl no right u^violated, established martial la«r,_ , 
and instead of responsibility, gave a large and luw* 
limited charter of indemnity to the delinquent se^ 
vants of the crown, for the administering of a system 
of torture and rigour beyond the laws ; and pursued 
with renegade vengeance to death, and even beyond 
the grave, the frieiuls to whom he stood so pledged, 
and over whose shoulders he had risen to power. •- 1 

Of Fitzgibbon(Eart of Clare) this account isgivMi 
by his intimate Sir Jonah Barringion. " In 1781, 
he took up arms to obtain a declaration of inde- 
pendence, In ISOO, he recommended the introduc- 
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tion of a military force to assist in its extingni8h<- 
ment. He proclaimed Ireland a free nation in 1783, 
and argued that it was a province in 1799 ; in 1783, 
he called the acts of the British leglslatm'e towards 
Irel^d a daring usurpation upon the rights of a free 
people, and in 1800 he transferred Ireland to the 
vsurper." This was written by Sir Jonah when he 
was judge of the Irish admiralty, with 800/. salary ; 
and Mr. Foster, indignant at having been made the 
blind tool in the revolution, which lowered his pride 
and consequence, helped Sir Jonah to such docu- 
ments as would show the corrupt bargains, and all 
the subornation, perjury, and bribery by which it 
had been brought about. Two numbers of a splendid 
history of the Union, with engraved portraits and 
precious anecdotes, appeared ; but the judge's salary 
was raised to 2500/., and to the great detriment of 
truth no more has been heard of his history of the 
Union to this day, so far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain; and Mr. Foster submitted his proud 
spirit, and became once more the creature of his 
former master WilUam Pitt. 

So much treachery as the histoty of Ireland un- 
folds, and in so many persons who have been reputed 
honourable, and figured large in history, would tempt 
one to agree with those philosophers who hold that 
each man has two souls, a good one and a bad one ; 
and where one country is held in subjection to an- 
other, as a province or a pachalic, the evil spirit there 
assumes the empire. Had those ministers, Mr. Pitt 
and Lords Castlereagh and Clare, been true to their 
•own honour and to the principles to which they 
were first pledged, they needed not to have fallen, 
the one by his own hand, the other two through dis- 
appointed pride and broken hearts. All three lived 
to realize the moral of that beautiful allegory, where 
the breathless and exhausted racer snatches the 
prize for which he had panted, and finds it a gilded 
Dauble, as hollow as the neart of the betrayer. Did 
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Ifey thirtk, vain mortals, that truth could have no 
virtue when they proved recreant, that they could 
stay its mighty course, or bad the prophet's power 
that bade the aun stand still 1 The power they had 
indeed was great, and its abuse still ^eater. How 
they squandered the resources of an empire, and 
taxed unborn generations, visiting the sins of the 
fathers who submitted to them upon the children, 
to we know not how many generations, is wonder- 
ful to think upon. It rests not, however, in figures 
of Vain rhetoric, but in tigures numerical and pos- 

When Mr. Pitt began hia system of finance, the 
debt of England, which originated in King William's 
wars, and was coeval with the faithless treaty of 
Limerick, with its augmentation by the war against 
American independence, was SC7,15S,803i., and the. 
yearly interest nearly ten millions of fwunds sterlii^: 
enough to appal the sense of any minister capable 
of looking forward, or mag^iianimous enough to pr»- 
fer his and future generations to his own lust i>f 
power. When he {Pitt) ceased to govern, it had 
reached six hundred millions and upwai^. In the 
accounts laid before parliament in 1808, terminating 
at the end of the year 1807, which immediately fol- 
lowed his death, the funded and unfunded debt of 
the United Kingdom was 670,604,33U., and such its 
ratio of accumulation that it is now estimated in 
round numbers at the astounding sura of one thou- 
H8nd milUons of pounds sterling. Such was he who, 
by his interested partisans and the blind dupes of 
his talents for sophistry and mystification, was called 
the heaven-bom minister : but of whom it wasmore 
truly said that he took more from the constitution, 
and added more to the burdens of his country than 
any minister England had ever known. And now, 
between the intercHt of that debt, amounting to 
thirty millions, the yearly current expenses, even 
in tima efpeaee, ratimated at thirty milliona, the 
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taxes for the support of the beggared population eight 
millions, pensions two millions, the county rates, 
parish cess, tolls, &c. three millions ; the bishops' 
tithes, and for the clergy of all denominations, of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, bylaw or Voluntibryy 
seven millions ; the annual burden under which the 
people of the United Kingdom hare to stagger is 
calculated at eighty millions.* 

Before the war against American independence, 
Ireland was poor, but owed no debt. That war was 
to her zfratema acies, for it was against the interests 
and inclinations of the majority of her people. It 
bestowed upon her a debt of between two and three 
millions ; but it brought some advantage. It gave her 
.her volunteer army, and somewhat of a national spiiitt 
and won for her that sunny hour of independence 
and prosperity which, all transient as it was, suf- 
ficed to snow what with the free emplo3nnent of her 
own great national resources she mignt soon become : 
and for a little season, rare and wonderful, there was 
in Ireland peace, union, and contentment. But it 
could not last ; for as the web of her destiny w9B 
laid in malice, so it was to be still woven with the 
same continuous thread. History tells us that the 
pride of Pitt was piqued in the early period of his 
reign by the rejection of his commercial proposi- 
tions ; and from that time, it would appear, tnat ven- 
geance was mingled with every measure that regarded 
Ireland, and the subsequent question of the regency 
in 1788 increased his desire to overturn her inde- 
pendence and fetter her growing prosperity. He 
chose fitting agents for this purpose, whose obedience 
and fidelity he secured by a large license to oppress 
and spoil their native land ; for Fitzgibbon, Beresford, 
and Foster were-, as well as Lord Castlereagh, all of 
Irish birth. Fitzffibbon, afterward Earl Clare, was 
made lord-chancellor of Ireland, Mr. Foster speaker 

* See Six Letters, Sec. by General O. Cockbam, K.C.H., and inagl»> 
trate for tbe counties of Dublin and WleUow, Irtiand, p. 117. 
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of tbe Irish Hoiwe of Commons, and Mr. Beresford 
firat commissioner of the revenue, by which means 
he secured the presidencies of the parliament and 
treasuiy; and while the resources of England were 
employed in dictating fornis of government and sub- 
sidizing unwilling nations, the treasures wrung from 
hidigence in Ireland were spent in pampering worth' 
less magnificence, bribing parliament men and par- 
liament owners, fomenting unholy religious and 
political animosities, and in entertaining a host of in- 
famous informers, creatm^s such as Reynolds, Bell, 
Martin, Newell, Dutton, Jemmy O'Brien, and a thou- 
sand such others, whose description is so admirably 
given by Curran in the case of Heeey against Sirr, 
which the character and exploits of Jemmy O'Brien 
and the episode of Hevey's mare have rendered so 
memorable. These were a pari of what were called 
the "lai/al"OT the "iing-'j friends," sometimes sa- 
viours of their country ; but more popularly desig- 
nated the " battalwn of teitimoni/ ;" and the most 
g)lluted of them all was that Revnolds, whom Lord 
lleiiborough, chief-justice of the King's Bench in 
Eu(cla:id, was not ashamed to say he could embrace 
with gratitude. And it is worth noting that on the 
same day when the corporation of Dublin, in r 
paroxysm of Orangeism, disfranchised Grattan and a 
number of the honestest patriots, they voted the 
freedom of the city to Lord Nelson and to Reynolda 
the informiir. Such were the alliances made in the 
name of the monarch whom it had pleased Heaven to 
afflict with mental darkness, and by such associates 
the government was upheld; such the uses to which 
the public treasure was devoted. 

As to the debt of Ireland, if that can be so called 
wliich was contracted against her consent, and if it 
were due never could be paid, it consists of two dis- 
tinct amounts, — that created liefore the Union, or the 
old debt, and that contracted since, or the new debt. 
The old debt began with the war against , 
- Vol,. 11— Dd 
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independence, and was on Mr. Pittas accession ta 
1784 between two and three millions, and had in- 
creased at the time of the Union to thirty, as appears 
by resolutions brought by Sir John Newport, chan- 
cellor of the Iri«h exchequer, in March, 1811, before 
a committee of the House of Commons. The debt 
contracted on account of Ireland since the Union is 
said to exceed one hundred miUions of pounds ster^ 
ling, which amount was accumulated in seventeen 
years, notwithstanding the repeated assurances of 
Lord Castlereagh that the Union would be a bar to all 
future augmentation of debt or taxes. Sixteen or 
eighteen millions of this debt was incurred for 
putting down that rebellion which the ministers had 
piu-posely provoked ; and ^at part Ireland certainly 
IS not bound to pay. And Sir John Newport, mpre- 
over, told the British minister in his place in parlia- 
ment in 1822, that, the ^c^ton on which the debt was 
borrowed gave England no right to require that a 
shilling of Irish taxes should be applied to its liqui- 
dation. This fiction was the assumption, against 
every remonstrance, that Ireland was able to pay 
two-seventeenths of all that was raised in England. 
,When her taxes failed, and increased taxation pro- 
duced a diminished revenue, the money was bor- 
rowed in her name ; and that she neither would, nor 
could, nor ought to pay it : and yet it has been lately 
asserted by a great cabinet minister, that if England 
should give back to Ireland her parliament, she must 
be content to take it charged with her proportion of 
the imperial debt, amounting in all to one hundred 
and thirty millions; a heavy ransom to save the 
weaker vessel from being towed under water. Such 
have been the fruits of that Union, purchased by so 
much crime. 

Another of its bad consequences is that of absen- 
teeism, which it has mightily increased. Of this no 
better picture need be given than that of one of its 
great promoters, Fitzgibbon; for his services in 
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that behalf created Earl of Clare. In Wa speech on 
the Union above referred to, he says that, of twelve 
rnillions of Imh acres, at which the whole surface 
of the island was estimated, 11,697,6^ changed 
hands, aiid some of them were confiscated three 
times in the course of one century, and that this 
mischief was greatly enhanced hy these lands pass- 
ing to foreigners never lilteiy to settle in the country. 
One nobleman, he said, took 54,0002. yearly from the 
country: wid many possessed whole baronies, who 
never expended one shilling in it. This Union-lord 
must have known, when he made that speech, that the 
measure he was wading through blood to achieve 
would greatly aggravate thai grievance; for which he 
nor any other has yet proposed a remedy. 

But of all the causes of the discontent and dis- 
order that still prevail, the most pregnant was the 
unfair dealing with the five millions composing the 
Catholic community in Ireland. Hopes were given 
them, and written pledges, if common sense and 
common honesty be the interpreters of great men's 
words, that their emancipation would follow upon 
the Union, as a measure indispensable and a reward 
due to their loyal and patient acquiescence and re- 
signation. But they found, to their astonishment 
and consternation, that every promise was kept that 
was made for any corrupt consideration ; and that 

E laces, pensions, promotions, and peerages were 
ivishly dealt out, not onlyto those who first sold 
themselves and supported the measure, but stilt 
more to some of those who had fiercely denounced 
the whole measure and its authors in the most bois- 
terous terms, with threats of deadly vengeance. 
Two remarkable instancesofthis are Mr. (now Lord) 
Plunket and Mr. Bush, now lord chief-justice of the 
King's Bench. But this was not the worst. Those 
■who had been convicted, even by the unwilling ac- 
tion of the law, of horrible atrocities were rewarded, 
Bud no one was censured or removed for any enor< 
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mity he had committed. Of these one instanci& 
among hundreds may suffice. 

Thomas Judkin Fitzgerald, the sheriff of Tipperary , 
bad flogged Mr. Wright, a respectable gentleman, 
almost to evisceration and nearly to death, for having 
in his pocket a note written in French, which proved 
to be a mere ordinary excuse for some engagement, 
unconnected with any pubUc concern. The case 
was so flagitious, that in spite of the leanings of 
justice Mr. Wright obtained a verdict of 600/. dam- 
ages. The sheriff petitioned the parliament to be in- 
demnified. This was so strenuously opposed by Mr, 
Yelverton, that the bill did not pass ; but an act was 
passed upon the instant prospectively indemnifying 
all magistrates and officers who should in such cases 
exceed the law. The malefactor was rewarded by 
the honour of knighthood, and with a regiment, which 
he filled up with unfortunate youths taken up and 
thrown into jail, and threatened with torture ancl 
-death unless they would enlist. Was not this enough 
to make any people vindictive and ferocious ? 

The subject of the pledges given to the Catholics 
is too important to be passed over lyithout notice. 

While Mr. Pitt and his agents were covertly se- 
ducing the Cathohc body to support the Union by 
promises of their emancipation, they were at the 
same time tempting the Orangemen by assurances 
that the Catholic question would be for ever set at 
rest by the passing of that measure ; and it equally 
astonished both parties to hear, a short time after- 
ward, of the resignation of the minister and his 
principal colleagues, upon the ground of inabihty to 
carry the Catholic question. Had this been sincere 
it would have been a redeeming circumstance, and 
shed some lustre on their character. But their own 
conduct forbids that favourable impression ; for it is 
not only shrouded in dark mystery, but marked with 
mean juggle and prevarication. 

Immediately a^er it was known in Ireland thai 
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Mr. Pitt had resided, Lord Comwallia sent for Dr. 
Troy, the Catholic archbishop of Dublin, and for 
Lord Fingall, the leading; Catholic nobleman, and 
delivered to them respectively the foil owing written 
papers, to be discreetly commonicated to the bishops 
and principal Catholics: — 

Cr^y of Mr. Pill's pledge to the Calholks.—" Tha 
leading part of hia jnajesty's ministers, finding in- 
surmountable obstacles to the bringing forward 
measures of conceKsion to the Cathohc body while 
in office, have felt it impossible to continue in ad- 
ministration under the inability to propose it witfa. 
the circumstances necessary to carrying the mea- 
sure with all its advantages ; and they have retired 
from his majesty's service, considering this line of 
conduct as most likely to contribute to its ultimate 
snccesB. The Catholic body will, therefore, see 
how much their future hopes must depend upon 
strengthening their cause by good conduct in the 
mean time ; they will prudently consider their pros- 
pects as arising from tne persons who now espouse 
their interests, and compare them with those which 
they could look to from any other quarter: they 
may with confidence rely on the zealous support 
of all those who retire, and of many who remain 
in office, when it can be given with a prospect of ' 
success. They may be assured that Mr. Pitt will 
do his utmost to establish their cause in the public 
favour, and prepare the way for their finally attain- 
ing their objects. And the Catholics will feel, that 
as Mr. Pitt could not concur in a hopeless attempt 
to force it now, he must at all times repress with 
the same decision, as if he held an adverse opinion, 
any unconstitutional conduct in the Catholic body. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted 
that the Catholics will take the most loyal, dutiful, 
and patient line of conduct ; that they will not sudbr 
tbenuelves to be led into measures which can, by 
Dd9 
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any construction, give a handle to the opposers of 
their wishes, either to misinterpret their principles, 
or to raise an argument for resisting their claims : 
but that, by their prudent and exemplary demeanour, 
they will aiford additional grounds to the growing 
number of their advocates to enforce their claims 
on proper occasions, until their objects can be 
finally and advantageously attained." 

Lord ComwaUis^s fledge. — " The sentiments of a 
sincere friend to the Catholic claims. If the Catho- 
lics should now proceed to violence, or entertain 
any ideas of gaining their object by convulsive mear- 
sures, or forming associations with men of Jacobin- 
ical principles, they must of course lose the support 
and aid of those who have sacrificed their own 
situations in their cause; but who would at the 
same time feel it to be their indispensable duty to 
oppose every thing tending to confusion. On the 
other hand, should the Catholics be sensible of the 
benefit they possess by having so many characters 
of eminence pledged not to embark in the service 
of government except on the terms of the Catholic 
privileges being obtained, it is hoped, that on bal- 
ancing the advantages and disadvantages of their 
situation, they would prefer a quiet and peaceable 
diemeanour to any line of conduct of an opposite 
description." 

Mr. Grey, on the 26th March, 1801, moved for an 
inquiry into the state of the nation, and . roundly 
charged Mr. Pitt with having given these pledges 
without sincerity, and that it was a delusion intended 
to be practised on the unhappy Catholics. Mr. Pitt, 
who still sat on the ministerial side of the house, 
said that he had no part in the wording of that paper, 
that it was drawn up by Lord Castlereagh. To the 
sentiments it contained, however, when properly m- 
Urpreted^ he subscribed. 
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His words on the 17th February, in his place in 
parliament, were still stronger, viz. — " I and some 
of my colleagues did recommend a measure which, , 
under the circumstances of the Onion, we thought 
of great importance to the completing of that mea- 
sure, and the full attainment of all those advantages 
which we expected to derive from it. We felt that 
conviction so strongly that the measure appearedto 
uBto be indispensable : but finding we could not pro- 
Q^nw it from government, wo thought it inconsistent 
^Bfij-jur duty and our honour to continue in office." 

Notwithstanding these avowals it was still denied 
l^ Mr. Pitt's adherents, that he or Lord CornwalUa 
had given any pledges; and Ihia induced Mr. Plow- 
den m 1S05, when the Marquis CornwaUis was ai>- 
poinfed to the general government of India, to apply 
to him for his justification, as he had published those 
documents in his Historical Review. The noble 
marquis answered, " that ha perfectly well remem> 
bered that the paper was haatilv giuen by him to Dr. 
Troy, to be circulated among'nis frienos to prevent 
any immediate disturbances or other bad effects from 
the accounts that had arrived. That if he nsed the 
word pledged, it was without authority, and only 
meant that in Am uion opinion the ministers by re- 
signing gave a pledge of their being friends to the 
measure of C'dtnolic emancipation.^ 

Such'were the equivocations of these ministers. 
The Catholics, dismayed and consternated t " ■■ 



protection. They humbled themselves in the dust. 
They resolved to petition, and besought the minister 
who had so generously resigned for the sake of them 
and of his own honour, and of a measure indispen- 
sable to the safety of the empire, to lend them his 
countenance and to present their humble petition, 
without even asking of him to press it, but to let It 
be laid upon the table, with any the most remote w- 
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surance that they might not despair. They were told 
to hush their complaints, to beware how they pe- 
titioned, lest they should ruin their own cause : mit 
above all to beware how they formed alliancesr with 
jMohins, or enemies to the government, — a term usu- 
ally thrown in the teeth oT the few and great men 
then in the opposition : and they were reprimanded 
for using so bold an expression in their petition as 
confident hope and reliance on the assurances given 
to them. Mr. Pitt refused to bring forward their 
case in any shape, and thus rebuffed they applied to 
Mr. Fox, who presented their petition in the Com- 
mons' House, and was ably seconded, among others, 
by the present Earl Grey ; and Lord GrenviUe pre- 
sented it, and ably enforced it as an indispensable 
measure in the Lords. 

It were tedious here to relate the perennial dis- 
cussions of this question: enough- to say, that they 
who gave the pledges, and those to whom they were 
given, and the monarch to whose infirmity was im- 
puted the rejection of a measure indispensable to 
the welfare of his empire, — all had passed away 
and gone to their long home before that measure 
was conceded ; and another reign had drawn near 
its close, and the generation to whom the boon was 
promised were doomed to waste like the Israelites 
in the desert; and not they, but their little ones, 
who had no knowledge to come to their inherit- 
ance : and nearly half a century had gone by from 
the time that Grattan told the ministers of that 
day, and their intolerant supporters, that they might 
as well stamp their foot upon this earth to stop 
tiie diurnal revolution that was to advance them 
to the morning sun, that shines alike on Catholic 
and Protestant, as hope to arrest the progress of 
the other lights of reason and justice, which ap- 
proach to liberalize the Protestant, and Uberate the 
Cathohc: and at length, when this true prophecy 
was fulfilled, it wad, like all that belongs to Irish 
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poveriiraenl, prodigious. Like the sudden traneition 
111 1T93 from stern denial to bland acquiescence, 
which Lord Charkmont imputed to the inSuence 
of General Dumourier ; so here the victor of the 
PenioBula and of Waterloo, from some untold ne- 
cessity, stepped forward in the front, and gave out 
a general order to his army of lords, and bishops, 
and commons, and to his staff, and his whole corps 
of dependants and expectiuits, to countermardi, 
open their ranks, and receive Uieir feUow-aubJecte 
with the honours of war, and 



It was a gallant coup de main, well executed, with- 
out sentimentality, or coraplimeut, or pledge, or 
artifice; and it showed that ministers have the 
power, when they choose to exert it, to do good aa 
well as to do wrong. But to return to the hedges. 
The first measures in the imperial parhament touch- 
ing Ireland were the contiauanceof martial law, the 
insurrectionact,the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, and ail the horrible system of coercion proposed 
and supported by Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagn, and 
sanctioned too by Lord Comwallia, whose opinion 
of their necessity was stated in his absence by Lord 
Castlereagh. And the mild and merciful character 
of this lord-heutenant was alleged as an argument, 
that the mighty powers thus committed to the vice- 
roy over the hves and liberties of the Irish people 
would not be abused: although it was well known 
that he was soon to resign his station in that country. 
Such was the bad faith throughout. 

What made these proceedings still more glairing 
was, that the king was made to say in his speech^ 
which was not delivered till the 2d of February, 
though the parliament met on the 3ad of January, 
that not only the rebellion, but the hostile spirit that 
occasioned it, had entirely ceased. And yet th* 
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IStti of March was the day on which Lord Castle- 
reagh moved for the renewal of a bill for martial 
law, of which the preamble stated the actual exist- 
ence of a dangerous conspiracy in Ireland to subvert 
the government. Mr. Sheridan observed that this 
bill was for a second renewal of the original one ; 
that the former renewal was at a time when both 
houses of the Irish parliament were addressing the 
lord-heutenant upon the entire suppression of the 
rebeUion ; so it might be renewed as often as min- 
isters desired it without evidence or responsibility. 
Messrs. Grey and Whitbread opposed it warmly ; 
but the only Irish member who joined with them was 
Sir Lawrence Parsons, of whom Theobald Wolfe 
Tone in his journals has spoken with such warm 
encomium, and whose poem on the state of Ireland, 
beginning, 

''How long, oh «lav«7 ! ohaU thine iron aaace wave o^er thli iala^" 

concludes the first volume of Tone's Life. 

What then, it might be asked, could be the cmi* 
dition of a country where, at the time when its peace 
and loyalty were made subjects of congratulation by 
majesfjr itself and stated from the throne, jsuch' harsh 
and contradictory proceedings were the first-fruits 
of a measure that was to bring healing on its wings ; 
and when to the dispositions of a proconsular gover- 
nor, whose instructions to be mild or merciless may 
vary in a day, the people must look as to their fate ? 
when the most transient relaxation of atrocities 
unparalleled is a blessing to be hailed with grati- 
tuae, as though it were an angel's visit ? 

Of this accursed system of martial law in the 
hands of interested fanatics, general descriptions 
g^ive but a vague idea. How feathery light the aveng- 
mff rod of justice falls on the privileged and favoured 
delinquent, the following instance may serve to show. 

In the interval between the suppression of the 
insurrection and the enactment of the Union, when 
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policy most required some apparent discountenance 
of the Orange ferocitj^, a yeoman of the name of 
WoUaghan murdered in the arms of his mother a 
sickly youth called Dogherty, who had moreover a 
govenunent protection. Lord EnniakiUeQ was the 
president of the court-martial before whom the yeo- 
man waa brought for trial. No denial nor palliation 
was attempted ; on the contrary, the prisoner boldly 
just tfted under the following order of his command- 
ing officer, proved by severS officers and non-com' 
missioned officers and a, privatei who also proved 
that this order had been constantly acted upon : — 

" If any yeoman on a acoutii^ party" (these were 
daily) " should meet with any whom he knows or sua- 

Eects to he a rebel, he need not be at the trouble of 
ringing him in, but may shoot him on the spot." 
This order aeema copied from the head-culling 
statute of Edward IV., A. D. 1466, as the whole sys- 
tem seemed but a.far:sinii!e of ancient barbarity, and 
every wicked act had its prototype in those abuses 
which Sir John Daviea has described as the source 
of such lasting disorder, aa will presently be shown. 
The prisoner was without difficulty acquitted. 
And Lord Comwalhs disapproved of the sentence, 
as " acquitting Hugh Wollaghan of a cruel and de- 
liberate murder, of which bj^ the clearest evidence 



be received into any other ; and " that a new court- 
martial should be convened, and none who sat upon 
Wollaghan be admitted aa members." And this was 
thought an act of moat exalted benignity ! 

The immediate successor of Lord Cornwallia waa 
Lord Hardwicke. He was appointed by Mr. Ad- 
dington, who was pledged to resist the Catholic 
claims. Hia poUcy was to deceive by a display of 
mildness and concihation. He had, when he com- 
manded a feucible regiment in Ireland, issued a re- 
gimental Older forbiddiog the frequenting of Orange 
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lodges, but he afterward fell under suspicum fsf 
having joined that association; and in 1804 that? 
order was by desire inserted in the postliminioos 
preface of Mr. Plowden, with the following remark : 
— " It is to be lamented that when the noble colonel 
became the chief goremor of Ireland, some act of 
state was not passed for checking or breaking up 
ail those lodges or societies, formed for party of 
other mischievous purposes, the evil tendency of 
which his lordship once so clearly saw, and prudentiy 
guarded his regiment against.'^ 

As to the policy of Mr. Pitt in regard to the Catho-> 
Ecs, it may well be that he was willing for his owa 
sake to have given them just so much of political 
consequence as would serve to counterbalance the 
presumption of the Orange faction, who had shown 
a disposition to turn upon and bite their master. 
And if the Catholic clergy had accepted of the vtti^ 
and a regivm donum, and agreed to preach passire 
obedience to his wiU, they might have become per- 
haps the ascendency pa^rfy, and the Orangemen the 
mutineers ; for they woidd without the countenance 
and protection of the minister have hardly been of 
consequence enough to be callled rebels. 

It is not now a question whether a union might 
not have been concerted, founded upon principles 
of that perfect equality necessary between two king- 
doms, mutually dependent upon each other ; nor how 
far the act and the articles of the Union were just and 
equal ; but the manner in which it was forced upon 
the nation, and all the circumstances accompanying 
its progress, have left such foul blots upon its fearfiu 
records that no wonder if such were its first-fruits 
and such its lasting evils ; that it has answered no 
good purpose ; and that all the distempers that ill 
freatment generates have but increased down to the 
present day. 

The first insurrection that followed upon the 
lenewal of the laws of terror was that of Robert 
£mmet, which has been treated as an insane attempt. 
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It is not easy for the truest friend and admirer of 
the talents and virtues of that youth to venture upon 
his defence : his own last and most impressive words 
forbid it, and they must be sacred : — " Let no man 
write my epitaph till my country is free." Oppres- 
sion, we are told, maketh the wise man mad, and he 
had his share of it. He was the youngest and per- 
haps the most shining of three brothers, spnmg from 
gifted and honourable parents, all of spotless name 
and great eadowments ; and if ever there were 
patriots pure and devout, they deserved that glorious 
name, liis only surviving and beloved brotlier had 
been, by a signal breach of ministerial faith, long 
incarcerated, previous to his final and perpetual 
exile from his native land, of which he was indeed 
an ornament ; and he himself had been long before 
rancorously expelled from his dma mater, which 
never did before nor since possess so fair a bud of 
merit and of hope ; and this for no crime alleged but 
that he loved his country, and maintained her rights 
with all the energies and eloquence of youth inspired 
by truth. Noble of nature, his country's degradation 
touched his heart ; the cries of the tortured entered 
into his st>ul. His mind caught fire — it was a holy 
flame, and may have burned too bright for mortal 

fovernment. With him too fell Russell, whom to 
now was to love. Gentle of heart and merciful in 
nature, faithful and brave, with every grace of mind 
and person, and every charm of virtue ; he too after 
having suffered years of imprisonment without trial, 
was driven to desperation, and also doomed to die 
upon a gallows. 

There is a cloud over this subject which time may 
yet clear up, and then it may, perhaps, appear how 
far the hand of a faction, long practiseti in the wily art 
of luring men to their destruction, was in the.se trans- 
actions. Tlie government accounts and proceed- 
ings of that day are full of contradictions, and argue 
either extreme folly, or great and wicked cruelty. 
Vol. II.— E e 
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On the night of the 23d of July, 1803 (the night 
of the insurrection in Dublin), Mr. Secretary Mars- 
den despatched an express to London, which occa- 
sioned Lord Hawkesbury to say, on receipt of it, in 
his place in parliament, that a rebellion had broken 
out more enormous than had ever before occurred ; 
and on the following day the lord-lieutenant (Lord 
Hardwicke) wrote to Mr. Foster that his goyem- 
ment had been taken by surprise. Upon the trial 
of Robert Emmet, Mr. O'Grady, the attorney-general, 
extolled the vigilance and firmness of his majestv*s 
government, and the spirit and discipline of his 
majesty's troops, as if they had acquired a great 
victory over some formidsible enemy. But Lord 
Castlereagh, nine months afterward, delivered aa 
official account of the insurrection of the 23d of July, 
in which he stated it to have been so impotent and 
insignificant that the first repulse from a party of 
the 21st, commanded by a Lieutenant Brady, put an 
end to it; so that none of the ^insurgents were after- 
ward to be met with, except a few who hid in cor- 
ners of streets under the favour of a very dark night ; 
and the whole was represented as the gathering of 
about eighty drunkards of the very lowest order.* 

Whether the Irish government were suiprised, an 
imputation which they dreaded more than thatof cru- 
elt3r or treachery, and sought themselves excuse upon 
their policy and tact, in making no show of prepara- 
tion lest the insurgents might be warned a^nst 
rising, — for this was asserted ; or whether this asser- 
tion was true, and they contrived the explosion, as 
in 1798, remains in great obscurity and contradiction. 
But the death of Lord Kilwarden and other persons 
of consequence, made it unsafe to insist too far upon 
that excuse, and an attempt was made to affix blame 
upon the commander-in-chief. General Fox, as fa^ 
Youring the insurrection ; because he had restrained 

* Ptrl. Debates, 7th March, 1804. 
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the excesses of the soldiery during his command, 
with a view to the peace of the country and to pre- 
vent murderous af&ays. And the general was re- 
caUed, and grossly ubelled, but tnumphantly de- 
fended by his brother, the Honourable Charles James 
Fox, in the debate on the motion of Sir John Wrot- 
tesly for an inquiry into the conduct of the Irish 
government.* 

Sir E. B. Littlehales, secretary for the war depart- 
ment, was entertaining General Craddock and a large 
party of military friends at dinner, when the dis- 
tracted and afflicted Miss Wolfe interrupted the 
revelry by announcing the murder of her father and 
brother, which she had just witnessed. And it was 
thought strange that Lord Kilwarden had been that 
morning at the castle with Mr. Secretary Marsden, the 
then sole and efficient minister in the absence of Mr. 
Wicldiam, the chief secretary, and that though this 
secretary had official intelligence from eleven or 
twelve mfferent magistrates of the intended insur- 
rection, he should have made no communication to 
so important a magistrate as the chief-justice of the 
King's Bench. But there was a still more lament- 
able incongruity when this insignificant attempt, as 
it has been described, was made the foundation of 
new measures of vindictive cruelty, little short of 
that which followed upon the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william, disgraced the administration of Lord Cam- 
den, and caused the rebellion in 1798. 

The object in 1798 was to goad to irritation by 
open outrage, or break down the spirit of the people 
by vile degradation : that of 1803 was vengeance by 
lingering and torturing captivity.f And allowing 
Lord Castlereagh's statement to be true, for less than 
one hundred engaged in an insurrectionary movement, 
quelled by a Ueutenant's party in an instant, the jails 
were filled with thousands, against whom no particle 

* Bee Rep. jp. 43. 

t Flowd. Hj«t. Irel. tioee the Union, vol. i. p. 226, 
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of eyidence was at any time brought forward. If 
sufficed to have survived the torture, or escaped 
from the perjury of the suborned informer, to have 
incurred the malice or displeasure of an under- 
secretary, or his clerk, or nmner, to be consifirned 
to a dungeon without show of pretext, without 
pieans of appeal or prospect of redress. There are 
yet surviving some victims of inhuman and unwar- 
rantable incarceration, who never could obtain a 
trial of any kind, but who underwent incredible 
misery, inflicted through personal vengeance, in the 
hopes of depriving them of hfe. A detail of those 
enormities was set forth in a memorial of a number 
of the sufferers, proved by affidavits sworn in open 
courts of law, and by full evidence before a paniaar 
mentary committee, to which no answer was given 
by ministers or their adherents, but mysterious, eva- 
sive, and unmeaning phrases of self-commendation, 

At the meeting of the imperial parliament in the 
autumn following the insurrection (22d Nov. 1803), it 
was stated in the speech from the throne, that ''the 
leaders and inferior agents in the late traitorous and 
atrocious conspiracy had been brought to justice, 
^d the pubhc tranquillity had suffered no further 
interruption." Nevertheless two bills were brought 
in by Mr. Yorke for suspension of the habeas corpus 
act and- the revival of martial law, chiefly upon the 
authority of a report from a secret committee. And 
though a few honourable men opposed the bills in 
both houses, among whom was Fox, the constant 
vindicator and friend of oppressed Ireland, and Lord 
Hutchinson, who asserted that the ministers de- 
served to be impeached ; yet they were few, and the 
bills passed through both houses without a division. 

If it be asked how so many noble lords and hon- 
ourable commoners could be so unanimous in mea^ 
sures so unjust and abhorrent, it may be asked in 
return what ruinous measures have not been carried 
by as great majorities in that parliament, whose cor- 
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rnption at length roused tbe -whole British nation to 
demand its reform. But there is another answer 
well wotthy of deep attection, which has been 
already pointed out ; and that ia, the false idea that 
Ireland was a subjugated, dependent, conquered 
province, to be dealt with as a colony whose pros- 
perity was dangerous, and whose commerce was to 
be depressed in favour of the dominant nation. And 

i'et it cannot be denied, that from the year 1799, at 
east, Ireland was indisputably as independent of 
England in her laws, le^slature, and trade, as Eng- 
land was of Ireland ; and ministers were no less im- 
peachable for their acta of misrule in the one coun- 
try than in the other. Happily for the English people, 
they timely anticipated the last extremities before 
the picket, pitch-cap, walking gallows and indem- 
nified murders and treasons had been wrought into 
their system of police. But why did they not raise 
their voice as audibly against these abuses in the 
sister island? For the same reasons that have 
been assigned, as will be shown presently, for the 
evils of the tirst four centuries of Enghsh misrule ; 
that is to aay, the hostile spirit of the administration, 
that delivered the country into the hands of usurp- 
ing factions, and the mischievous and treacherous 
councils of the great lords, who " laboured to effect 
a perpetual bar and separation," and whose interest 
lay in misrepresentation and division, and in oppo- 
sition to the true interests of both nations. 

There have been at all times men, whose names 
stand fair in history, who have in Ireland acted the 
part of demons. Of these two remarkable instances 
have been cited in the persons of the heroic and chi- 
valric Raleigh, and his friend the sweet and tenderly 
complaining poet Spenser. The former was em- 
ployed in the detestable massacre of the garrison of 
Smerwick, which had surrendered on mercy, for 
which and other such services he was rewarded 
with 40,000 acres of confiscated lands : the latter ws« 
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gnilty of deliberately recommending a repetition 
of the atrocious plans of extermination, of whicb he 
had witnessed and well described the horrors during 
the desolation and havoc of the Desmond wars. In 
describing the effects of the famine, created by the 
burning of the com and laying waste the country, 
which he had before witnessed, and proposing his 
plan for a renewal of the like inhuman proceemngs, 
lie uses these words : — " Being thus kept from ma^ 
Durance and their cattle from running abroad, by thia 
hard restraint, they would quietly consume uiem- 
selves and devour one another ; the proof whereof 
I saw sufficiently in those late wars of Munster : for 
notwithstanding that the same was a most rich said 
plentiful country, full of com and cattle, that you 
would have thought they would have been able to 
stand long ; yet in one year and a half they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that any stoney 
heart would have med the same. Out of every cor- 
ner of the woods and glynnes they came creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their legges could not 
bear them. They looked like anatomies of death ; 
they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves ; 
they eat the dead carrions, happy where they could 
find them, yea, and one another soon after, inso- 
much as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape 
out of their graves ; and if they found a plot; of 
watercresses, or shamrocks, to these they flocked 
as to a feast for the time, yet not able to continue 
therewithall ; that in a short space there were none 
almost left, and a most populous and plentiful coun- 
try suddenly left void or man and beast." 

This amorous poet, for his slanders of the Irish, 
his adulation of Elizabeth, and his flattery of his 
patrons, Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl of Leicester, 
obtained a grant of three thousand acres of land out 
of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond, imd 
took up his residence in the castle of ELilcolman, 
where he describes himself as a gentle shepherd. 
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keeping: his sheep " under the mole that mountain 
hore, and in the coolly shades of the green alders by 
the Mulla's shores." His tender and amorous medi- 
tations were not, however, uninterrupted. That 
mountain and those shores sent back the curses of 
the d3ang and the dead ; vengeance arose and re- 
tributive justice, and during the rebeUion of Tyrone 
this castle was consumed by fire, and in it, it is said, 
a child lefk by the great poet in his flight. The 
spoiler vms spoiled, and died in indigence ; and his 
friend Sir Waiter Raleigh, who had shown no mercy, 
found none in his turn ; but fell a victim to royal 
vengeance, and died, not for his crimes committed 
against Ireland, nor by the fair judgment of the law, 
but by law-murder. 

It might be said, why at this time dwell upon these 
scenes of discord, and revive the memory of wrongs 
that can have no remedy ? And certainly if it were 
for no better purpose than to stir up the embers and 
rouse the flame which has burned before so fiercely 
and destructively, it would be reprehensible; but 
there is more safety in the truth than in conceal- 
ment. Those who know nothing of the history of 
their country but the traditions of hereditary wrongs 
and present griefs, can learn no more from books 
than is already graven on the tablets oCtheir hearts. 
It is for those who feel not, know not, nor care not 
what that people suffer that truth shoidd speak with 
trumpet-tonffue. And there is no good cause why tor- 
turers should sleep on beds of roses. It is for those m 
whose hands yet rests the power of good or evil to 
relax their grasp, or the conflict, though unequal, 
must be eternal. There must be some good to coun- 
terbalance so much evil. To forgive injuries is 
indeed a godlike virtue ; but human nature ha^ its 
principles stamped by the Creator, who has im- 
plantcii passions in the souls of men, some of which 
it is the office of reason and religion to watch over 
and restrain; aomd that are necessary even to the 
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preservation of the species or the individual ; some 
that exalt and dignify the being within whose breast 
they dwell, and of these none are more noble than 
the love of truth, the love of freedom, and the love 
of country. Till these are extinguished in the hn* 
man heart, and man made brute, he will seek for 

Cstice, right, and independence by the means within 
8 reach, let statesmen, lawyers, or divines sky 
what they will. Doubtless to bury vengeance is a 
godlike virtue ; but there is no precept human or 
divine which bids us bury truth, or blindly pay to 
sinful man that unreserved obedience due to God 
alone. 

And what can fall more fairly within the province 
of reason and the philosophy of history than to de- 
tect and expose to the' world^s light the causes of 
such long calamity? What it is that like a fatal 
charm, or deadly spell, still mars the prosperity of 
that small, but fair portion of the earth, which seems 
designed by the Creator for the seat of more than 
mortal happiness, and yet remains ever intensely 
-wretched 1 Why commerce flies those shores whose 
capes and bold outstretching headlands invite the 
traffic of the universe, and beckon the mariner 
of every clime to come within the hospitable shelter 
of their protecting arms, and anchor on the golden 
sands, or ride secure upon the deep clear waters that 
lie within them ? 

It is not ancient wars, however fierce or preda- 
tory, that can account for this ; for the . history of 
every country presents a similar theme, and none 
more than Great Britain herself, so often invaded, 
and so often conquered. But there the healing 
hand of time has ministered to past distempers. 
The sufferings of Queen Boadicca or the fate of the 
noble Caractacus are subjects for the tragic muse, 
but none for present strife. The alternate havoc, 
tortures, and mutilations of Danes and Saxons, or 
the still more terrific cruelties and spoliations of 



ground or history, and no man lifts his arm to fight 
for either side. The wars for the crown that by 
reciprocal attainders thinned the nobles and swept 
away their nameless followers, or those still bit- 
terer, where Christians, in defiance of the principles 
and precepts of their professed faith, set themsefveB 
up to light the battles of the Almighty with the iaii 
potent and sinful arm of flesh; these, too, have- 
nearly ceased to implicate benighted bigots in black ' 
and bloody crimes. But in unhappy Ireland the dis'*^ 
tempera of past ages bIUI survive, and ancient - 
wounds still bleed afresh. ' I 

The best solution of this problem is from the pea, I 
of Sir John Davies, who filled the first offices of la*" L 
and state under King James, and was his instrument' I 
in the great Ulster confiscation. Although utterl^ I 
insensible to the sufferings of the Irish, but, on thVJ 
contrary, a speculative politician, who coolly dia.^] 
cusaes the two opposite modes of rooting them out-'^ 
in war or governing them well in peace : yet h*' 
does them justice in two respects ; in the honour." , 
able character he gives of them, and in his genuinV I 
accounts of the abuses under which they had aufw' I 
fered for the apace of foot liundred years. r 

In his " Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland' L 
was never subdued by England," he says that " theM>- 1 
is no nation under the aunne that doth love equw f 
and indifferent justice better than the Irish, or that 
will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof 
though it be gainst themselves, so as they may 
have the benefit and protection of the law when 
upon just cause they do desire it. But if the Eng- 
glish," he says, " would not govern them well in. 
peace, nor could in war root them out bj" the sword, 
must they not need be pricks in their eyes and 
thorns in their sides to the world's end, and so the 
conquest be never brought to perfection 1" 

Thia antitor Htea specifies in detail, and with « 
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master's' hand, the various abuses practised against 
the native Irish; and the great conformity they bear 
to those which have been practised in our times by 
those who have had the government of Ireland is 
truly remarkable. 

" They were reputed aliens and enemies, disabled 
to bring any action, and so out of the protection of 
the law that it was no felony to kill them in time 
of peace."* What difference between this and the 
martial law and bills of indemnity, &c. in modem 
times? 

"That any who wore their beards upon their 
upper lip might be seized by any individual, and their 
goods also, and be ransomed as Irish enemies.^'f 
Was this more hideous than the burning of pitch- 
caps upon the heads of those who wore their hair 
short, as is now the universal usage, not to speak 
of other tortures, and even of summary deaths, in- 
flicted by those whose song of triumph was " Crop- 
pies lie down;" and among whom were men in 
authority and magistrates commissioned to execute 
justice and to keep the feace ? It was also a heavy 
charge, as showing great barbarity, that they wore 
their own hair uncovered. Was that more shock- 
ing to reason and refinement than the wig of a lord- 
chancellor at this day, made of horses' tails or old 
goats' beards, badly imitating a lion's mane, and 
filled with powdered starch, under which array he 
sits, gravely and solemnly dispensing justice 1 

" Power was given to any liegeman of the king to 
cut off the headi of Irishmen, and bring them to a 
certain port-reeve, to be placed upon a stake, and 
obtain a certificate authorizing them to levy on the 
landholders of the baronies for their specified re- 
ward at so much for each head."J This may be 
more disgusting in terms, but is nothing more wicked 
in effect than the preferment bestowed and the sala* 

* Stat. 95, Hen. VI. A.0. 1447. t M, Ed. IV. e. S. 

t40,Ed.nL 
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ties given from the public treasury to the mis- 
creants whose consciences were stained with per- 
jury, and their hands with blood. 

" When the king would satisfy his conscience by 
referring to his Irish counsellors, they wouM ad- 
vise him that the Irishry could not be naturalised 
without damage or prejudice to themselves or to 
the crown, and that such as had the government of 
Ireland under the crown of England did intend to 
n^ake a perpetual separation between the English 
and the Irish.'' How does this differ from the more 
modern practices upon the conscience of the king 
for the purpose of exclusion and monopoly ? 

" The extortion of coygrie arid livery ^ which though 
first invented in hell, yet had it been used and prac- 
tised there as it has been in Ireland, it had long since 
destroyed the kingdom of Belzebub." This abuse 
was no other than the placing the soldiery at free 
Quarters upon the inhabitants, of which Doctor 
Leland has given a description more than justified 
by what was practised throughout Ireland to goad 
the people to a premature rebeUion at the close of 
the last century. " Riot, rapine, massacre, and aU 
the tremendous effects of anarchy were the natural 
consequences. Every inconsiderable party who 
under the pretence of loyalty received the king's 
commission to repel the adversary in some par- 
ticular district, became pestilent enemies to the 
inhabitants. Their properties, their lives, the chas- 
tity of their families, were all exposed to barbarians, 
who sought only to glut their brutal passions, and 
by their horrible excesses to purchase the curse of 
God and man." 

And Sir John Davies further observes, that " this 
crying sinne did draw downe as great or greater 
plagues upon Ireland than the oppressions of the 
Israelites did upon the land of Egypt ; for the plagues 
of Egypt, though they were grievous, were of short 
continuance, but the plagues of Ireland lasted foor 
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'febundant evidence is recorded in Btaiute-books and 
Tolls of parliament of this great tnilh. There wiU 
be found, coexisting, a gunpowder bill depriving the 
people of arms for their defence ; a convention act, 
to prevent meetings to petition for redress ; insur- 
rection acts, authorizing the infliction of the curfew, 
of depopulation, banishing, dungeoning, and every 
other act of tyranny by the moat unworthy agents, 
and making the sacred and holy obUgation " to pro- 
mote uriinn aiui brotherhood of affection among all reli- 
Sour denominations," a felony of death ; bills of in- 
mnity to screen from justice the acta of sworn 
exterminators. It was upon a motion for anch a 
bill upon the heel of the Union, when the speech 
from the throne had declared that all was tranquil 
and loyal, that Mr. (Earl) Grey well observed, " that I 
it should have been entitled ' a bill for the encour- 
agement and protection of secret informers,' and 
that to cover every illegal act of ministers for twelve 
years was unprecedented and nnconstitutioual, and 
Was, in fact, tne severest censure upon the adminis- 
tration that required it."" 

Add to all these the suspension of the habeas coiw 
pus act for a long series of years, authorizing sunv I 
mary imprisonment in secret dungeons, huiks, an4 ] 
military prisons, and finally the estaMishment of I 
military law where no standard was raised, nor no ] 
enemy in presence; and let no man now wonder if . 
a people so treated should be turbulent and vindic- 
tive i that they should not all at once diacard theif 
resentments, or look with confidence to a quarter 
whence ao many WTong;s proceeded, and where faith 
had been so often and so lately broken. The con- 
cession of Ebe Catholic claiihs to equality in the 
enjoyment of human riglits, and the reform of tha 
general parliament, are no doubt great acquisition*) 
when regarded us means of further good; and tbtf 
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accession to ministerial power or Home who l^^^| 
through a long course of opposition uniformly rft- 
sisted the measures of Lyranny and coercion in Ire~ 
land, might well encourage the hope of large and 
Uberdl atonement. But it must be remembered that 
when in the year 1808 Mr. Fos, the most constant 
aud decided adversary of those oppressions, by the 
strength of hts principles, and a necessity induced 
by the system which 1ig had so lon^ and so loudly 
denounced, was called into the direction of the royal 
councils, his intliience was little felt in Ireland j and 
twenty-five years after hia death, the Catholic ques- 
tion, ^I indispensable as it was pronounced to be 
even by his rivals and opponents, remained in riatu 
qua, and the reform of the parliament slill longer; 
and eren now, when, after a long lapse of time and 
a long life of opposition, his constant (Viend and col' 
league has been called lo the highest station, it 
remains to see what he will, or what he can, effect 
to restore to Ireland peace and independence ; and 
if he be willing to adopt measures sufficiently liberal 
and just, how far he vinll be supported 'by his col- 
lea^es in office, and by the British public, so long 
habituated to consider Ireland as a country subject 
to and dependent upon England, and not as fully 
independent of Great Britain as Great Britain is of 
her, which she is, unless that poUuted act, the 
Union, has destroyed the independent constitutioa 
eslabLshed in 1768, and crime has triumphed over 
law and constitution irrevocably and for ever. 

Then considering the question in its true light 
as between two equal parties, what would Eng' 
lishmen say if the Irish were, by virtue of a papal 
bull, to exercise such powers in their country; to 
abolish every right, and inflict every iiuuiy; and to 
do.inaword, as has been done to them; to bribe their 
parliament, and after using it till it became loatb- 
BOine, make its corruption an argument for its ex- 
tinction ; if Ireland should call on Britain to pajr 
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debts which she had not contracted, mid to share 
with her in fraudulent and wilful bankruplc v, whereof 
the fatal catastrophe cannot be long delayed, and 
which will devote to indigence and misery, not the 
money kings and money-changers who for their per 
centagea have ministered the means of war and 
desolation, but will fall upon the widow and the 
orphan, whose cries may reach the judgment seat of 
heaven while they appeal in vain to earthly justice. 
There can be no doubt that it would have been for 
the interest of both nations to have still remained. I 
in peace and amity, the prosperity of each being tot j 
each a benefit ; and it is equally clear that a hos> i 
tile separation would at this day be more hurtful toi 1 
Britain than to Ireland. Great Britain has much' J 
power to vex and injure Ireland, but Ireland has na I 
leas to ruin England. Driven to despair, she migM I 
find allies, as did the United States of Ameriea tiij ] 
France and Spain, or the United Provinces when 
they recovered their independence throueh the aUi-' 
and protection of the English Queen Elizabeth, 



when oppressed brought in King William; andeverv 
formula of revolution is already made to her hana. 
A terrible crisis may be near, when England must 
take the foremost and most elevated ground in oppo- 
sition to the unholy alliance against the independence 
of nations and the rights of mankind, or sink to 
insignificance, and tamely suffer the Cossack's lance 
and swords of vassal boors to give the law : and then 
farewell that boundless commerce, that triumphant 
flog, and sovereignty of the ocean, that will not be 
forgotten nor forgiven. What a difference then, 
should Ireland be with her heart and hand, or heart 
and hand against her. This is the point upon which 
English people and English ministers should medi- 
tate both night and day, while Irishmen of all do- 
Bomiintioni ohould, if th^ will not be for em de 
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BBised Binl trodden upon, learn to forfjfcar, and to fot"-' 
give, and to unite toeether in brotherhood of affec- 
tion, and to make tnat holy union once so auspi- 
ciously begiin the subject of their praj^er at rising 
and at setting day, tlie burden of their matin and 
their evening song. 

Here, though as yet upon the threshold, we must 
stop. It were too long to follow all the meanderings 
of fickle policy and fluctuating councils : the fre- 
quent shiftings of ministers, deputies, and eecre- 
taries, aa gamblers change cards, places, and part- 
ners when their art fails, and they mvoke blind For- 
Phine, What regards the Catholic question may bo 
thus summed up. When on the passage of the 
Vnion thcv claimed the fulfdment of the promises 
made to them, and expressed a confident hope and 
reliance on the honour of the government, they were 
told that such expressions amounted to a presump- 
tuous menace, and that if they petitioned they would 
lose their best friends, and only injure their own 
cause. When they adverted to the pledges given to 
them, those pledges were denied ; and when pro- 
duced in writing, ministerially interpreted so as to 
mean nothing. Their loyalty and resignation were 
commended, but also made arguments for leaving* 
them as they were. In war or insurrection, conces- 
sion was dangerous: in peace, useless. Aiid when 
their patience was exhausted, and they placed their 
petitions in the hands of the liberal members of the 
opposition, then they had sealed their doom by join- 
ing with enemies of government, and abetters of 
jacobinism and French principles. When the pope 
* assisted at the coronatjon of Napoleon, and was & 
captive in his hands, all temporal and spiritual 
power was said to be united in the dispenser of 
thrones and empires, and then it was no time for in- 
dulgence. When his return was hailed by the Brit- 
iita at his court, and s loan trom the BritiBn treasnry- 
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offered to his holinesa, thera was still a fear that he 
might be succeeded by a cardinal allied by kindred, 
to the mighty enemy.* When that enemy fell a 

Erey to the only power that he could not conquer, 
is own inordmate ambition, and rictory deserted 
the banner that wisdom had forsaken and liberty 
disowned, then there was no fear for England, ai^ 
of course no hope for Ireland. And when at length 
the two great measures of reform and emancipation 
came, aa "hope deferred maketh the heart sick," so 
they brought to a mortified and indolent body neither 
joy nor health. And Ireland atiil remains, as throueh 
her long night of misery, morbidly excited by the 
keen feeling of past wrongs aud present sufTering, 
without peace, or arts, or commerce, or ciyilizatioiii 
and even the rude produce of her soil swept off la 
be consumed without return in another country; 
and her liberation resting still in dim and distant 

One hope there is; if it prove vain then all is 
vanity. It ia in the renewal and furtherance of that 
Union which, in spite of adverse interests and un- 
foreseen disasters, went so near to make of Ireland 
a nation, and of her children a people. When the 
CathoUca, represented by men of unsophisticated 
understandings, and acting in the spirit of the age, 
embraced their coimtrymen who hod first lent them 
a succouring hand; and when they vowed together 
on the altar of their country to abjure those hatreds 
fomented by their enemies, which had set Christiana 
against their Christian coimtrymen with a zed no 
less than that of infidels in the dark days of pagan 
superstitioa, pride was alarmed and prejudice was 
shocked. And the oUgarchy, which, like the Mame- 
luke powers of Egypt, servile and tyrannical, 
preyed upon the people with whom they felt - 
sympathy, saw nothing in this Union but a ' 
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oath of eworn exterminators, was made by law a 
felony of death. And many were the martyrs who 
fell by the law and by the sword, whose virtues 
■were enough to consecrate the axe, the cord, and 
all the vilest implements of their destruction. Bat 
there was in the motive and the object an emiobllnff 
principle which gave to those even in the humbled 
walks of life a digTiity and elevation which did not 
forsake them under the severest trials, 

A country lad was tortured to enforce s disclosurs 
of some hidden arms, and his sister was broiight to 
witness the proceeding. She could not bear to see 
hia agonies, and she discovered. He raised bia 



But the death of martyrs ia no reason why the 
commonwealth should be despaired of. Individuals 
have ceased lo exist, but their principles were true 
and are imperishable. And it seems as an ordinance 
of Almighty Providence that man's regeneration, 
hke hia first birth and entrance into life, shouM ba 
through panga, and tliroes, and toil, and suflerin|r: 
for histoi^ tells us of no nation that ever yet re- 
deemed itself from long and heavy bondage, but 
through the sufTerings of devoted victims. Some 
boldly perish in the first assault ; olhers who follow 
pass over them to victory, and enter in the breach, 
and share in the rejoieinga of the hard-won victory. 
But the brave who led and fell will be cherished m 
memory by avery honest patriot whose heart ia 
capable of expanding beyond the envious and nar- 
row sphere of self. And when some future day of 
trial comes — when all is to be won or to be lost— 
voicea which the rude executioner had silt-need may, 
when under better a^ispicea invoked, arise from out 
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the tomb, and inarshiLlling togplher the living and 
the dead, rally all friends of freedom to her glorloua 
Btandard. If thai day Bhouid come when civil and 
religious strifes shall cea»e, ajid all that is ^od sh^ 
roUow as it roust, happy the lime-wom patriot who 
shall see that consunnnalion to which his Terybetng 
was devoted: then may he raise his grateful eyes 
and voice to heaven, and lay taim down in peaca to 
take his rest. 

The only duty that was left for the surviTors of 
those days of terror they have discharged : that waa, 
BO lo live that in their hves their countiy should not 
be disparaged. Many sought an asylum in this 
country, who in public or in private stations have not 
Bwerved from their integrity, and some yet Lving 
within the pretincts of the city where I write mia^ 
be cited and enumerated, hut tnat their honest prMe 
would not brook it, for men of their true stamp are 
never OHtentatious or vauidorious. But there is 
one upon whose worth deatn has already set his au- 
thentic seal, of whom a few words may not seem 
misplaced. 

When Thomas Addis Emmet, on the Held of his 
renown, and iu the full exercise of bright intellect, 
WHS by the mandate of Almighty power called in 
one moment from life into etenuty, and sunk into 
the arms of ht? heart-stricken colleagues and wer~ 
ing brethren, words cannot paint the scene of i 
den sorrow, and the sensation that seized upon 
hearts of all who witneased the catastrophe. . 
not in these alone, but throughout the whole comi 
munity there was but one consentaneous feeling of 
deep and sad regret. The rumour, as it flew from 
tongue to tongue, soon ovdTspread the wide-extended 
city which claimed him for its own, and like tbd 
overcasting of a summer's cloud so quickly turned 
the sunbright day to darkness. The halls of justice, 
which that voice was never more to charm, were 
nlent tUi save in lesolntiona passed 
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or in the murmurs of deep concentrated feeling and 
ftfiection. The press, the true expositor of public 
aentiment, breathed nothing but his eulogy, no mat- 
ter what the shade of parly or opinion, for every 
pen seemed instinct with the pure love of virttie. 
Nor could any studied eloquence surpass the prompt, 
unsought, iinbought efftisions which that fove in- 
apired. The municipal auihorities, free chosen 
representatives of the will and wislies of their fel- 
low-citizens, with the insignia of their office, waited 
on his obsequies ; grave and reverend men bore up 
his pall, and followed his remains. The sages of 
the bench, the ripe in years and honours of the bar, 
and all the young aspirants met together, and with 
one voice decreed him every testimonial in their 
power — an image of his outward lineaments, and a 
tablet of their recorded love in monumental stone. 
But that lifeless image and that cold marble could 
not speak the glowing sentiment that lived wiAifi 
their bosoms. They resolved besides that his virtues 
should be recalled m living speech : and had he who 
filled the highest office in the state, whose name iA 
in the nation's annals identified with all its higfaest 
interests, been spared, Emmet's virtues would have 
received new lustre when told by Clinton's tonfrue. 
But ere he could discharge the claims of friendship 
he too was snatched away, and became himself the 
subject of splendid eulogy. It was, moreover, re- 
solved, as a further incitement to the younger mem- 
bers of the profession, and as a model for their 
imitation, that there should be written a history of 
his whole life ; and with that honourable duty 1 was 
charged. 

Frienda of my friend, friends of departed excel- 
lence, friends kmd and dear to me, forgive me if I 
have not performed that task, which, could I have 
executed it in any maimer worthy of you or of your 
cherished object, would have been the crowning 
grace and honour of my life. But vainly have I 
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IrWHight those helps which might have been expected. 
The dealroying hand of party rage had been but too 
auccessM. In those days of terror and of domi- 
eiliary visits, while your beloved brother lay c^tive 
iB& solitary cell, every letter and every paper which 
bore his name was, from panic or prudential cautioi^ 
cast into the fire. I speak this from authority. Hia 
children then born were but in tender infancy, and 
could not, more than those since born, contribute 
any iDfurmation of his earlier lire ; and other sources 
grief has frozen up. Or the friends of his youth, 
some have departed this life, some have turned 
their faces to the quarter where fortune and patron- 
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age are to be sought, and some are withheld by feac 



' penal consequences. From the time that 
transferred his household gods over the seas he h( 
no correspondence with his native country, hot v. _ 
necessary business: and it must here be stateA, 
however it may jar upou the sense of civilized hu- 
manity, the bill that banished him contained aclaoM 
that made it felony to correspond with him. 

Thus darkness broods upon one hemisphere while 
light beams on another. Bom in a land of oppres- 
aion, where virtue scarce can Uve, his lofty enet^es, 
Ub upright soul, and large endowments foredoomed 
him to be adjudged a rebel and a traitor. Here, on 
theotherhand, in the full light of law and liberty, he 
lived to be admired and honoured, and afterdeath to be 
remembered as arare specimen of human escellence 
and a model for imitation. Had he been of baser 
mould, could corruption have won him to betray, 
who can doubt that such talents would have com- 
manded the highest of those rewards so lavishly be- 
«towed on meaner men. And well did it become 
the sons of freedom to set against the courtly titles 
tbat gild the faithless, those higher honours which a 
sovereign people only can bestow, and a virtuous 
citizen only can deserve. In holding him forth as a 
j model for youthful coatemplatiou, you wisely con- 
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snlted those S3nn(ipathies which natnre's Author im* 
planted in the human heart when he gave to virtue 
its beauty and attraction, that men might admire 
and imitate, and become good by imitation. The 
example of a good man's life acts like the noiseless 
process by which nature works her most beneficent 
ends, and wins to the side of honour and of virtue 
converts upon whom laws of penal sanction have no 
force. 

The history, then, of such a life is not of small 
concern ; nor will eager and enlightened curiosity 
be easily satisfied, nor ought it to be so. Where 
greatness consists in some particular and successful 
achievements, — ^in battles won by sea or land, in 
institutions founded, and endowed ; or where learned 
volumes form the massive columns of a lasting repu- 
tation, there the relater has but an ordinary task, 
uid it has even been said by a wise critic, that it is 
easier to praise a bad man than do justice to a 
good one. 

The friend who moved the resolutions of the 
New- York bar observed, that to do justice to the 
character of Emmet would require talents equal to 
his own ; and this was true as to a eulogy : but my 
task would have been history, and the simple^ nar- 
rative of his pure life would have been eulogy 
enough. Had I possessed the means of tracing all 
his steps from his cradle to his grave, no idle affect- 
ation should have spoiled the beauty of such a nar- 
rative ; and to its truth and simplicity I should have 
trusted for indulgence. Could I have shown from 
authentic sources all that belonged to such an indi- 
vidual, all that went to the composition of such a 
character, grateful would have been Uie task. To 
show distinctively how much was owing to organic 
structure, and inherited from those to whom he 
owed his being; how much more to education; 
what to the early culture of a tender mother ; what 
to the guidance of an accomplished father in riper 
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yean; wbat to the practical and all-important les- 
BOtis or example in the polished and harmonious cir- 
cle of domeetjc love ; what the first indications of 
those early aensibilities which are the bfe-springs 
of genius i how tlie yoimg seedling by its vigorous' 
instinct pushed forth its tendrils to seize on tha 
supports by which it was to climb ; how it gKrw, 
how it budded, how it blossomed, and bore sudi 
rich, luxuriant fruit ; where and how those rudi- 
ments of learmne were acquired which form the 
scsisblding of higher knuwledse ; in what courses 
of academic study he delighted and excelled ; what 
authors he preferred; and bow he attained the 
gKatest end of knowledge, the power to make bis 
knowledge useful ; how, when enriched by liberal 
attaiumenta, he went abroad to seek in foreign 
travel for new objects of comparison and a know- 
ledge of mankind, without which learning acquired 
by study is but vague, andunavoidable prejudices still 
beset the understanding ; how he carried with him, 
like a merchant who embarks with a lar^ assort- 
ment ntted for exchange, a stock of infomiation to 
repay what he received. How precious would have 
been that correspondence which would have im- 
parted the first fresh observations ofa mind so strong 
and so profound -, but still more precious would have 
been the effusions of a fond and faithful heart, had it 
been permitted to break the sacred seal of pure and 
tender love. But without these precious monu- 
ments, which neither zeal nor industry could su^y, 
to attempt to write the biography of such a man roust 
prove to the writer, as to the reader, a morticing dis- 
appointment and a failure. It is wet] known that 
from the time that he resumed his profession in this 
country, his days were spent in courts, and Ub 
nights in deep research; and bis life furnished few 
incidents but those connected with his forensic du- 
ties. At home, surrounded by his wife, hiachildreut 
and his children's children, bis pleasures centred- 
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The moments were few, but exquisite, when he 
could discharge himself from anxious toil, and 
mingling with the sports and pastimes of the little 
ones, stoop to their caresses, hearken to their prat- 
tle, suid make his great mind obedient to their whims. 
Such were the pure sources of endearment that re- 
freshed his spirit, and prepared him for renovated 
labour. 

In the Appendix will be found the inscription on 
the tablet which, with a well-executed bust, consti- 
tutes the monument erected by the New- York bar^ 
overlooking the spot where Emmet^s voice wa» 
heard for the last time. There also will be found, in 
a report of his early and constant friend Dr. William 
James MacNeven, a description of the column raised 
to his memory bv sons, descendants, and friends of 
Ireland : also a letter from Governor Clinton, con-' 
aected with the subject ; and an account of his first 
appearance in the highest court of the nation by onsF 
of its roost accomplished members. 

K in speaking of tiiis departed friend I should ber 
charged with enthusiasm, it is a charge to which am 
entire enlightened community is equsuly obnoxious. 
If the testimony I have borne to the integrity of ther 
United Irish patriots be impeached as that of a party 
involved, consistency and justice require that I 
should repeat what I have before publicly averred :♦ 
that when my name was inserted in a warrant with 
a number of others, some of them friends whom I 
have never ceased to esteem, and others who were 
strangers to me, I wa^ neither entitled to the credit 
nor liable to the responsibility belonging to their coun- 
cils. And as there was no evidence nor charge against 
me, and all trial or inquiry was refused, that pro- 
ceeding was in the eye of justice nothing short of the 
crime which in the Jewish law is called man-stealings 

SBb9 BfomMra of Wm. Sainpioa. 
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in the ctTil law planum, and by both punishable with 
death ; and which in the law of England is c^ed 
kidnapping, and punishable by fine, imprigonment, 
and pillory. And should those crimee, of which 1 
was not the perpetrator, but the victim, be of virUie 
lo deprive me, not only of my liberty, but of my 
credit also ? 

Although I have not the means of doing justice to 
the biography of Thomas Addis Emmet, for want 
of the interesting particulars of his earlier life ; yet 
hoia the time- that our friendship was cemented by 
a. common sympathy for our afflicted native land 
there were in our destinies some striking coinci- 
dences. We had been associated in the defence of 
the injured, and the prosecution of the guilty : we 
were arreited by the same process, subjected to like 
solitary imprisonment, banished by the same act of 
parliament, one order struck both our names from 
the roll of barristers, and the same star led us to the 
same resting-place. And should I live till that lime, 
which may not he far distant, when unjust power 
shall cease lo weigh down honesty, when generous 
sympathies shall have free expaosiiH). and returning 
justice shall unlock her stores; I may yet, perhaps, 
be enabled lo complete the task to which 1 stand 
engaged by duty and by inclination. And not of 
him alone, but of countless others might the history 
be written. And many there were in whose hearts 
the duties of my professioa and the ties of friend- 
ship gave me to read, when there was no conceal- 
ment or reserve, and nobler never were. They did 
for their country what they could ; and, when they 
could do no more, they met their fate with manly 
firmness. And he, if such there be, who thinks suc- 
cess the only title to remembrance, is himself unde- 
serving of conlldence and unworthy of success. 
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Fortune is fickle, and man is changeable ; and it 
was, therefore, wisely said that no life can be pro- 
nounced happy or unhappy, virtuous or vicious, till 
its close. May he, then, who aspires to lead Ms 
country onward to freedom and prosperity, pursue 
his object with as much rectitude, and better for- 
tunes, than those who went before ; and so act as 
that whether fortune frown or smile he may have 
the approval of his own conscience, and be deserv-- 
ing of the world^s regard : and to that end^ let him 
foUow the advice of the oracle to the stoic Zeno, 
who, when he inquired after what manner he should 
live, received for answer — 

^ Consult the dead r 
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Report of Dr. JtlaCTUvcn in rtlatum la Mr. Emmet'i 



We aBSBinbte to receive the report of the measurei which 
haiR been adapted for completing the noble monumenl 
nisei wiihin new of this spot, Tou are all anare tliBt ns 
bad lately among ua a peraon of eitraoidiniir)' endowmentB, 
one urbom ve knew iatimUely, whom we loved affeclion- 
ately. Nor was it Qnl; for bla bland mannen, and fina 
seQiibillliea of bearl, and conatancj in friendship, and Rnn- 
noBB in principle : bis character had also an eleraling influ- 
ence on ibe fame of hia connlr^. He ranked among the 
highest of its gifted sons who dupla; its fertile genius and 
its social spirit, who introduee Ibe name of Ireland to the 
respect of the world. Commeniuntte with his vnlae to 
relativaa and friends, and to this his long-adopted home, waa 
the appalling aeniation that pervaded our city on the sudden 



. of hia 



nented death. Taoi 



fell unadmonished b; previous illness, in the midst of hia 
fbrenaic achievements, in this hall, in tliii field of hia re- 
nown. It happened, not inaptly to the tenor of hia course, 
that he began bis advocation at the bar of New- York a> 
counael for the Manumission Society, vindicating the lighta 
of man in the person of the African ; and that he closed 
his brilliant career while defending a most humane bequeit 
■□ BuperannuateJ aeamen ; having commenced and eon- 
eluded hia traaaallantic life in the aervica of liberty and 

Kmmet was moulded In Nature's happiest combination to 
fit him for his destined sertice. He possessed the physical 
qualities necessary la an accomplished speaker, with high 
intellect to master and employ knowledge ; with imagina- 
tion and feeling to sway the passions and the tieart, and 
wtlb the power of incessant labour to collect, disoipline, and 
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perfect the varied materials of his argumentative and impas- 
rioned oratory. When we see a man thus favoured by 
natural talents, and thus accomplished by education, we be- 
hold one of nature's rarest, finest works. It is not surpris- 
ing that his removal in one unexpected moment from this 
busy life's vocations to the oblivious silence of the tomb 
should produce, as it did, a general burst of sorrow and a 
common sense of bereavement. This feeling speedily 
showed itself in a meeting of citizens convened by public 
advertisement on the evening of the 21st of December, 
1827. It was there resolved, *< That a subscription be 
opened for erecting a monument to the late Thomas Addis 
Emmet, commemorative of his virtues and genius." 

The resolution then adopted stands accomplished in the 
monument close by, which will evermore throw a melan- 
choly graudeur on the cemetery of St. Paul's church. It 
Is a marble monolithe of thirty feet elevation. It is inscribed 
on three sides in three languages. That part of the £higiish 
inscription beginning with the words In AmerkOf and end- 
ing with the word milliant, ^as written by Gulian C. Yer- 
planck, a representative from thifl city in the Congress of 
the United States. The entire Latin inscription is from the 
classic pen of John Duer, counsellor at law ; and the few 
lines of Irish were furnished by the Right Rev. Dr. Eng- 
land, Bishop of Charleston. These compositions, so chaste 
and beautiful, were spontaneously ofiiered by gentlemen not 
Intimately connected in friendship with the deceased, nor 
liable to ue weakness or bad taste of flattery ; but bein^^ 
superior themselves in genius and learning, they freely gave 
to merit the generous applause which it is most sure of 
receiving from kindred desert. 

In the first moment of enthusiasm, the subscription was 
Injudiciously limited to a small sum for each subscriber, — 
but as the idea of a more noble work soon suggested itself 
to persons of taste, it was seen that more ample means than 
the first contributions would be necessary. At this junc- 
ture a new impulse was given ta the subscription by friends 
and clients of the deceased, and by public-spirited indi- 
viduals who wished to encourage the adoption of thO' 
present beautiful and costly obelisk. 

While inquiries were being made for estimates and a 
Actable . materiali pown arrived of the so-called C»thoQ0 



"lUCef Bill having passed the Britiih parliament, with s 
spiteful pTohihitioii nnneied sgiunst receiving any more 
eatholie rent, under pain of roifeiture to the cTovm. On 
all tliu being known to us here, the friends of Ireland die 



fund the sum then remaining in Che hands of their trenauter. 

appropriation, obsened 

.n the triumph of civil and religious 






laining in 
oved for 



liberty, and paid due honoura to the living patriots, it might 
be well to remember those who are no more. In doing ao 
vre should act worthily, and give to those who ma; at soma 
future day have to sustain the same great cause at the peril 
nflife and liburty, in detiance of the tyrant's vengeance, la 
feel and hope that though their euSenngs may be great, yet 
thai ihey will not be forgotten ; that at the hour of death, 
or in the dungeon's silent gloom, when no friendly voice 
can reach their ears, no friendly step approach them, no 
olhor consolation than the proud conBciousnesa of virtue 
bear Ihem up ; yet, that if they live and die faithful, UQCor- 
rupted, and ansabdued, they will not be left forgotten in 
a neglecled grave. It mny bi> ditticul^" continued the elo- 
quent speaker, "where multiludes have devoted themselvei 
with equal magnanimity, to distinguish or select ; but souie- 
times occasions will present themselves where the hononr- 
ing of one is the honouring of all, and where, for the sake 
of all, the opportunity should not be lost." 

The net smn in the treasurer's bands wis one thousand 
and six dollars and siily-sii cents; the friends of Ireland 
in Brooklyn added to it all that accrued with them since the 
last payment of rent, twenty dollars-, the friends of Ireland 
in Charleston, South Carolina, sent one hundred dollars; 
and those in Savannah one hundred and twenty-four dollars 
and twenty-fiie cents, to aid the same patriotic purpose. . 
All fell thai those moneys oripnally raised to subserve reli- 
gious liberty in Ireland, thou^ they could not any longer 
be applied to (hat particular object, remained neverthelesi 
approprlalod to the cause of Irefnnd, and would now be well 
employed in doing honour to the enlightened policy of ths 
United Irishmen, and to the nallonal character abroad. So 
conspicuous a memorial of what this is capable of exhibit- 
ing in its best form is what no Irishman can behold without 
<nwlirtiiBi, and no Ameiioan can look on withoot nsnect. 

— — - m 
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ThoM who would lightly asperse the Irish, or, without dai 
allowance for their unhappy position at home, who wonlc 
•xaggerate their faults, we will beckon to this monument 
and it will disarm their censure, — perchance it will toacl 
their hearts for a nobl^ people, sufferinff Ibn^ advernt] 
without debasement, and who never in all their thraldoo 
had the meanness to be reconciled to their oppressions. 

This affecting memorial will also bestow on our country- 
men a universal education : the rapid education of examnle 
the happy inspiration of what is just, noble, and beautiful ii 
morals and conduct, which transforms the character at t 
glance, and which, like divine ^prace, received in an instant 
purifies the affections and actions for ever. Of the thou< 
sands upon thousands who have emigrated, and who stil 
emigrate, to this blessed land, how many, under the pressnn 
of English misrule, have lost the advantages of a good edu- 
cation ! We see the finest materials in the world, the besi 
heads and the best hearts running to wild and unprofitabli 
kixuriance, like our own rich prairies of the west, for wani 
of due cultivation. I wish, for the love I bear my natWc 
country, that her sons would venerate the genius of theii 
ancient land, and that keeping ever present to their thoughti 
the noble instances it affords qf talent, probity, and honour, 
they would so revere themselves as never to swerve firon 
the dignity of their origin. It is not to our commemorated 
countryman alone that this monument is devoted ; it is nol 
his excellence alone that it records, but it turns the mind 
back in melancholy contemplation upon those national vir- 
tues which he eminently exhibited, — a love of liberty for all 
Irishmen, a love of independence for all Ireland, that neithei 
tine nor exile could diminish, that violence could not in- 
timidate, and disaster could not subdue. 

It is the historical fate of patriotism when exerted in a^ 
vance of general intelligence to attract the vengeance of 
alarmed power, while it receives only the timid assent of 
hesitating friends. Persecuted on one side, nnsustained on 
the other, the monumental fane of genius alone survivec, 
and like the splendid ruins in the Palmjnrene desert, gains a 
■olemn sublimity from the surrounding desolation. 

Must prudence, then, hold patriotism back until all arc 
duly prepared for the exercise of their ri^tsl until thaj 
Um without a pfeceptor to remedy theif wroDgs» and t^ 
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^mtt their itcength with advantage, uasiiled by llie couiud 
or guidBiice of a friend 1 Tyranny would never hleoch at 
rcJrBBg BO long deferred, which no man could hope to lee in 
hin own day. Far all good works there muet be found for- 
tiluiie to begin, nnd the messenger of truth hafl to preach 
the way of ulvntien though martyrdom were in ilB traiiii 
It was not to remain fur ever unemployed that the defenaivs 
feeling which enrgea against oppreesion was pUnted bj ' 
Providence in the human heart. We are inatiumontB in 
ill bands for purposes we do not see ; bat this muchw* 
know, that when it permitted the tyrant it ordained Ilia 

Eulriot, ami that tbe antagonist powem which preserve ttu . 
eallh and symmetry of oui physieal frame are repeated in 
our inlellectoal nature, and given to rcpreaa the growth of 
moral evil. Whether we fall on serene or stormy day* im- 
ports every thing to our individual happiness; but even in 
our sufferings we may be establishing tlie rights of oni 

Forty sammers have closed around the United Iiishmeu 
since they made Catbolic emancipation and parltameBtary 
reform (he leading measures of their policy. They found 
all the Cathalirs of Ireland, the great majority of its papu- 
lation, reduced by the operaiiaD of the ferocious pelial law> 
to the condition of slaves, in all things but being vendible, 
to the vi'ry meanest of their Protestiuit countrymen, not 
only d'ul the British government embrace every severity that 
aould waste the vigour of the nation, but all Uie rights of 
humanity and every duty of life were sacrifiGed by its dire*; 

juld pr ■ " --"' ■ 

1 nartv. 

trayeJ the confidence of his friend, if he was a Calholio, 
possessed himself of that friend's estate. There was a law 
which disabled the Catholic father to be guardian to his own 
child, or to educate him. There was a law whieh mada 
the disobedience and apostacy of tbe Catholic child th* 
means whereby to disinberit bia father. There wsi a law 
for robbing a Catholic of bis horse on the highway, if when 
inlerrogateil he confessed his faith. There was a law to 
prevent the education of Catholic children, and to punish 
Catholic teaoheis as convicts : To banish the Catholic 

ektgj, t^ to bnf Own if tbgj ManMd: To pMcnC 
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Catholics from purchasing or inheriting landed estates ; 
From having arms for their defence : To debar them from 
the profession of the law : To prevent them from holding 
any office of trust, honour, or emolument, voting at elections, 
or sitting in parliament. 

The United Irishmen found their country under the gov- 
ernment of those laws, and of perhaps a hundred more, all con- 
ceived in the same spirit, and all elaborated with consummate 
skill to rob, harass, and insult a defenceless people. Those 
statutes, without parallel for their inhumanity, were framed 
against Christians, under pretence of securing the Protest- 
ant religion. They were enacted by Irish Protestants, po- 
litical Protestants, than whom no sect has cried more loudly 
against persecution when Protestants were the martyrs. 
¥oT all this the Protestant religion is not persecuting in its 
nature. When true to its origin it is necessarily tolerant, 
and acts against its proper spirit whenever it coerces con- 
science, or compels uniformity of worship throu|[h means 
of disabilities, or subscription to its articles of faith by 
force of the secular arm. What indeed would be more in- 
consistent than to profess the right of every man to judge 
of Scripture for himself, and then to punish him for having 
done so 1 The crimes of the dominant party are not justly, 
chargeable upon the Protestant religion, though committed 
in its name. They were bitterly deplored by the United 
Irishmen of all religions, and by none more than the patriot 
whom we commemorate ; himself a member of the estab- 
lished church, but no abetter of its injustice. 

Throuj^h all this long persecution the conduct of England 
wore a visor of hypocnsy. It was not the conversion of 
the Irish it desired, but their spoliation, division, and sub- 
jection. ^ If united in religion, they might unite for their 
worldly interest, and a means of weakening them by dissen- 
sion would be lost The English mission never had the 
merit of even being honestly fanatical ; it was cold-blooded 
and crafty. Its conduct was not feebly psdliated by the 
mistaken sincerity of blind zeal, vdiich time might soften 
and philosophy assuage. It had the more terrestrial mo- 
tives of insatiable rapacity, the appetite for plunder, and the 
desire of battening on the green pastures ot Ireland. Thia 
is the eating caiULer which neitner time nor reason ever 
cures, and which is now as devouring as from the beginning. 



Afker the law* had Jisfrsnchisat! four-filUis of the papula ] 
lian, nil tho emulunients of office, all the we&ltb of lb* i 
richeat chnrch in the vorlj, all Ibe iliilinctiona of powe 
nil the pomp, circuinstaDce, nnil advantages of dominuin fe _ 
into ths lap of the favoured few. Theae men never wishad 
to lessen the pcelsit of their gaine ; they never sought tht , 
conversion of their helots by any meuiB that ever mad* 
proBeljtea to aay cause. 

The domeBlic spoliation of (he Catholics was the stui* 
of the Iiiah Proteetante in this wholesale robberr- The 
spoliation of the Irish nstion was the part of England ia 
the boundless plunder : she look the vrhole trade, prosperity, 
and independence of Ireland, which the Irish ProtealuilB 
freely surrendered for the license to pillage and lyranniie bI 
honiB. These wrongs inflicted and endured begat mutual 
hatrod and frequent collision, and will account for the littl* 
union among Irishmen, and the ferocity of character to ba 
found in those districts where the adverse partie* cu 

This barter of a nation's rights for the lucre of a f 
is what was called the Protestant ascendency in church and 
slate. It was also called the British constitution. Agunit 
that impious combinalinn of treachery withia and tyrannj 
from without, the United Irishmen pointed their oath <i 
uttion, — " To forward a brolhertiood of affection, a comma- 
nity of rights, in identity of inCemsts, and a union of pawel 
among Irjihmen of every religious persuasion :" it wa- ■''■- 
oath) embraciog the precept of " love one another,*' 
the British government prosecuted ss a lelon; of death, and 
for which it sent frequent victims to the scaiTald. It w ~ 
made treason by that government for Irishmen to loYe o 
another, to bury religious feuds in charity, and to promote 
as brothers tho welfnre of their nalivo iaiid. 

Emmet did not live to behohl the triumph of the Catholic 
cause, that happy acCompUshmenl of one of the great 
measures to which he devoted fortune and life. It was in 
1SS9 that various circumslannes, domestic and foreign, 
among which the threatening aspeot of the Catholics, tlieir 
perfect union, improved knowledge, and the publicity given 

" ' le throughout the civilized world, with the strong 
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its ascendency over thenf, rather than risk the loss of its 
own dominion over the Irish nation. 

But the subjection of conscience to those cruel inflio« 
tions was itself only incidental to a greater evil, and this 
one the United Irishmen aimed above all things to remove. 
It was the root of every other calamity, and utitil corrected 
no good could be permanent, no security could be lasting, 
improvement was hardly possible. This master grievancs 
was'partly the want, partly the perversion of a national le- 
presentatioh. In the parliament of a people adequate)^ 
represented, its interests are prosecuted with its consent 
and confidence. A knowledge of all the ameliorations in 
government, in the science of politics, in commerce, arts, 
trades, and manu&ctures, in every thins that affects a na- 
tion's welfare, is concentred there with the power of apply- 
ing it to the public good. The discordant cry and the tu- 
multuous impulse are there harmonized into peace and 
Older, and commotion and rebellion are Unknown where 
votes are competent to decide instead of swords. It was 
this firuitfiil blessing which the United Irishmen sought first 
of all to obtain for weir country. 

Down to the period of 1782, English acts of parliament 
were suffered to bind Ireland. Misgovemment and poverty, 
the neglect of agriculture, the prohibition of commerce, the 
abandonment of manufactures were, during that period, th^ 
portion of Ireland. But towards the end of the American 
war the volunteers emancipated their country from this 
bondage, and gave it the means of being independent. The 
example of .£nerica was before both parties with all its 
omens ; hence the demands of the volunteers were pruden- 
tially conceded, and the glorious revolution of 1782 was ac- 
complished without the loss of a drop of blood. The happy 
consequence was the immediate liberation of the commerce 
of Ireland from English restrictions. Her ensuing pros- 
perity seemed miraculous— so prompt, so general, so enrich- 
ing ; and her Aptitude to prosper by a free trade became 
known, at the same time, to her rival and herself. 

But the volunteers could not be always in arms,, and Ire* 
land bad no representative assembly to foster her prosperity 
during peace. Hers was, alas ! a borough-parliamept, com^ 
posed solely of the dominant faction, representing but ft 
small portion of the inhabitants, and not feeling as the na« 
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tion, nor uthi majorily. EteTyonee 

meaBUrea of relief would beinaeeurB, naj illueorj.unleJB pre- 
ceded or BOeompanii'^ by a reform in this parliament. Tha 
lolunteera saw il, and endeavoured to reform ; bat Ihey ei- 
eluded the Catholica from parliament, and did not ate (un- 
)i.ipp} alTects of the ignorance of the lime !) that this alona 
would defeat their plan, that they conld not erect an ediHce of 
freedom on a foundation of monopoly. Warned by tiiese 
errors, the United Irishmen altered the syatcm of reform fiin- 
cJamenlally. " They extended their base, and eelablished 
their plan upon three simple principles, necessarily depend- 
ent on each other, and cotilaining the disease, the remedy, 
and the mode of ita attainment."* The excess of English 
influence was the diaense, a reform in poriiament tha > 
remedy, and the inclusion of tha Catholics the mode of ita 
attainment. 

Theobald Wolfe Tone had of all others the greatest part 
in effecting this change of sentiment amon^ the Protest- 
anta, to whose communion he belonged. Ha nrots the 
original declaration for the first aociaty of United Ifiahmen 
ofBelfast, and his powerful writinga brought the Presbyte- 
Ttans of the north yerj generally into the system. I waa 
among the earliest of the Catholics who joined it in Dablinf 
and there I lirst knew Emtnet, and there I often beard him 
in atruins of pure and forceful elotjuenee expand, inculcate, 
and apply, for the benelit of his beloved country, the politic 
cal principles of the United Irishmen. 

Wherever men hod no means of legitimala redreaa, we 
have seen them become their own avengers, the worat gov- 
ernment being ulwaya marked by the greateat commotione. 
If there be not an impartial adcniniBtration of justice, tha 
stiletto lahea place of the jury, and for want of a govera- 
nient restricted and accounlable ui Ireland, insurrection and 
civil war were the resource of an eiasperated people. 
Left without the protection of a national parllamenl, Ireland 
was alwaya tyrannically ruled, the Irame of aociety dialo- 
cated and broken, ind her numerous inaurrections were the 
(hroes of agonized nature. 

But from ibemomenlthe Protestant Reformers recogniced 
the principle that no reform waa practicable, er ' 

■LUhefTcBe. veL 1. ^ 41 
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Juit wbieh thoM not equally inclode Irishmen of etBty Mi- 
giodw p«r«aamon, the measare wis feasible. It reeei^ed tk« 
assent of the whole nation, save only the established dnuch 
and the other dependants of the British gorernment. Its 
principle recommended itself to the common sense of umb- 
bad, and the authority of America proclaimed its benefits. 
In a short time its way was so fiur prepared by public opinion 
that even its interested opponents anticipated its final sue- 
eess. They determined, therefore, upon the desperate ex- 
pedient of leering no pariiament in Ireland for refinm to 
Mtter. They hastened to buy from the borourii-holders 
thkt which a truly Irish parliament would not selK— ita own 
existence, and the nation's independence. They hoped to 
extingui^ in the abolition of the pariiament every chance and 
effort of peaceable and constitutional improvement. They 
eonspired to transport it for life, mutilated and captive into 
the British House ; to imprison it beyond sea, in the abyss 
of English supremacy, wnere its languishing, herveleas re- 
mains, doomed to live in a perpetual minority, could never 
more bring to its ill-fated country the blessings of liberty, 
good government, or commerce. 

By the measure of a legislative union. Inland reverts 
again to the same wretched state as when bound by acts of 
the English pariiament. On the misery of that state the 
ablest men who ever advocated her cause, even other than 
United Irishmen, have exhausted eloquence and invective, 
and the brightest page in her bistoiy is the one which re- 
cords the extorted renunciation of that usurped power and 
her plenary right of self-government. The pitiful repre- 
sentation of Ireland in a foreign land can but little avail 
her for her own benefit. She is there in a minority of one 
to six. The six give the law to the one, and with that one 
they have nothing in common. They have other constitu- 
ents who are a difi*erent people, who have clashing inter- 
ests, who have national antipathies, and who may well feef 
contempt for the substitutes of that parliament that traitor 
eusly sold its country. Such are the legislators who no^ 
bina Ireland in iron fetters. 

The consequences are the same as heretofore ; disconte 
and remonstrance, and a proclamation to all Europe, sho- 
ing how easy it would be to dismember the Unit^d Kit 
dom. No loyalty will reconcile rational bcin/rs to prcsc 
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ajl eril wHch they can eichsnge fot a good : an that Ihey 
nho make Ireland poor and enalafed set befors her, above 
all other men, (he advantages of aeparatiiHi. What can 
create a desire for this remedy but ill-lrentment 1 and U 
long as thia treatment lasta, how shall that desire diu^n- 
tinaeT The; stand in the relation of canaa and effect, and 
will for ever go on, or ceass together. 

It yiaa the opinion of Emm.et that the legiilatjve union 
nas a meainre more suited to tscililate tho despotism of ths 
DiinisltY than to strengthen tie dominion of Engtand. 
Since the abuse of power has ever followed its eicess, no 
less in nations than uidiTiduals, a restraint upon human ac* 
lions is salutary fur all parties, and the impediment thai 
shall stop the career of ministorial tyranny will be found to 
work best for the stability of the connexion. IfthisoperaM 
to the good of Ireland, she will observe il for its atililj, an 
Irilh parliament being then its best preservalive. If^ on th4 
eonlrary, it be made, as at presant, to sacrifico the many to 
the few, it will be viewed as a curse b^ the Irisb people, 
who have in all cases most power, and, in this, will luvo 
least reason to sustain il. 

At present we see those persons who deny a parliament 
to Ireland on which to rest her peace and happmess, self^ 
poised and self-protected; we see them sedulous to chants 
the state of the question, and to misrepresenl the repeal of 
the legislative union as a schism in the government. Thrj 
would limit us entirely to Englnnd for benefits — whence 
then have come our wrongs 1 An Irish pulinment, on tbe 
contrary, would be a bond of [iboral connexion ; it would 
settle every question of domestic policy at home, prevent 
strife and recrimination between both countriei, secure to 
the affain of Ireland a degree of attention which, however 
neccseaiy, tboy do not and cajinoC obtain among the weight* 
concerns of a different people, in a foreign legislature. It 
would remove the old, opprobrious evil of ledBlation without 
representation ; for wherever this is parti^ and foreign, it 
is inadeqaate: as relates to Ireland, it la worthless mockery. 
Why was a borough-constituency vicious, but because il 
sent men to moke laws for the people who did not represent 
the people, who were relumed by a different body, and in- 
tent only upon serving themselves and their employels. 

In the same way the pBrtianwiit 1* vicioue wbldl 

Vol. 11.— Hh 
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laws to rule Ireland by men not chosen by Ireland, — who dp 
not represent her people, who do not know her wants or 
wishes, and who must be often biased by an adverse in- 
terest. 

The attributes of genius are not rare among the Irish and 
American countrymen of Emmet, and time is constantly de- 
veloping the resources of mind. The labours of intelleoC 
press onward for distinction, while names of high endow- 
ment are forced back to make room for new reputations. 
They alone will be Ion? remembered who have acted wiUi 
an impulsive power on Uie destinies of their country and 
kind. Among those who first taught how to overthrow the 
misrule of Ireland, who exposed its cause and prepared its 
cure, Emmet is distinguished. He had great mfluenee on 
the adoption of those measures which are still at issue be- 
tween Irela^ and her foes, and which, in part obtained, in 
part withheld, are determinative of her future happiness, ae 
they shall finally fail or be signally successfiil. He espoiued 
the unqualified emancipation of the Catholics, when that 
^aeasure had few supporters out of their own body. He 
brought to that cause virtue and talents, and he and a few 
more influential members of the Protestant church redeemed 
the error of their predecessors. It is due to their memory 
to record that their vigorous interference broke the religious 
bonds which the Protestants of a former period had bound. 
They were accessible among the first in Ireland to the liber- 
ality of the age. Emmet, with the aid of his standing at 
the bar, and of his commanding eloquence, exerted upon 
every befitting occasion, strenuously advanced those princi« 
l^es and policy for which we now do honour to his name. 
The adversaries of Ireland's fireedom laboured to calumniate 
her best friends, and to hold up the United Irishmen espe- 
cially as wanton rebels, as if indeed there had been any 
lawral authority in the way. We hold them up in their 
deeds as benefactors to their country, as opposed to religiooa 
persecution, and the tyrannical rule of a foreign govern- 
ment. Let their solemn oath, for which they sunered exile 
and death and the martyrdom of calumny upon their iame» 
decide between them and their enemies. It stands em- 
blazoned before the world upon that pillar, from which the 
hand of rancorous power cannot erase its purport, where 
Ktlioe camlDft bche its truths where the sons of Erin maj 



erer read the principlei aod policy that point their wb> to 

By Ibis monument the coanlryni*n of Emmel, Byrnpa- 
thizing in his perEonal and family misfortunCB incurred for 
the Ifberly of Ireland, and being jnally proud of his chot- 
aetei and genius, determined to give them a mora laalinr 
tribute than sighs imd tears could be expected to afibtd. 
Fortunately for bia fame, the delineation of his character 
via given by members of his own enliglitened profeamoiii 
with whom he lived in daily intercouraa for twenty-seven 
years. They were too libeial to lessen, too ilisciiminating 
to eiaagenite hie qualilicstions ; their testimony is impar* 
tUt as It is favourable, and I adopt it as the surest mode of 
fulfiUinEi according to my desire, the pious officts of paUiot- 
iim and friendship. 

It was justly observed by an eminent member of our bar, 
■■ that aa but a small portion, comparatively, of Emmet'a 
life belon^d to hislfliy, and as fae left no writing! by which 
the evidence of his eitTaoidinory genius and atlainineatB 
would be transmitted to future times, it was the more no- 
cesaary for his reputation, for the honour of his admirera, 
for truth and justice, that the iascriplion on bis monumenl 
should be ample in the delineation of his character, of the 
qualities of his mind, the extent of his learning, sad the 
pDwrrs of his eloquence ; and should thus assign to him, 
distinctly and fearlessly, the rank to which his compeers and 
judges Ihought him entitled. Without such details there 
would be no witness of the estimation in which hia para^ 
mount telenta were held by his contemporarieB. Without 
them there would be neither ' honoris eignum' nor ' indta- 
mentum gloriie.' "It was my fortune," continues Mr. 
Duor, " to know him froni his first arrival in thia pity, and 
to bear him, 1 think, in a majority of the important casM 
in which his talents were moat succesifully eierted. I kDMr 
too that my opinion is anbioaed, since, from psouliar 
causes, there were no relations between us beyond those 
of mere civility. Thomas Addis Emmet, in head and in 
heart, and in novulpr sense of ibo term, waa a great man; 
and as an orator, with the single eiception of Burke, un- 
■urpaseed by any that his countcy has produced. Supenot 
in judgment, in taste, in the eil«nt and variety of his learn- 
ing, in argumaiilalive powu^ io pcratiaaiTe skill, in chaatwnl 
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Umtmtt in trae pathos, the ahilities of Emmet were nevex 
diipUiyed on their proper theatre. His larse and philosophic 
news of societ^y government, and law ; his ample stores of 
lOMmledffe;. his unrivalled promptitude and invariable s^- 
command ; his elocution, flowing, copious, rapid, unlimited 
in tiie range, most fortunate in ue cnoice of nis language ; 
bk brilliant imagination and ardent feelings, when most ex- 
eited, disciplined to obey the suggestions of his reason ; his 
powers of sarcasm and irony, rarely exerted, but when put 
inrth, resistless ; and above all, that imperiatorial tone (if 
the phrase be allowed) which his superior genius enabled 
bim, without affectation, to assume, in a deliberative and 
popular assembly, would have combined to invest him with 
xntToUing swaj." 

« The amemty of his manners," as was said by another 
QMmber of the bar, Mr. Charles Patterson, ** the urbanity 
ii his deportment, Uie ezcdlence of his heart, and his kind* 
Mif to the yonn^ members of the profession, all rendered 
Um a modci for imitation, and are for ever engraven on the 
hisarts of those with whom he was associated. Of that bar 
he mkht well be called the father, * £t Decus £t Tutamen.* 
Ue Mvoted his whole soul to his profession, midnight 
Tigile too often followed the severe labours of the forum^ 
aM no client ever complained that the merits of his case 
had not been perceived and sustained. His knowledge was 

Et»found-— his researches to his last moments unremitting, 
e possessed a mind of extraordinary comprehension, and 
the strongest and most extensive powers of analysis — ^he 
enjoyed the secret of identifying himself with his case, and 
adding a sort of personal interest to his professional obli^- 
tion. Endowed with a brilliant imagination, fortified wuh 
aoeorate and discriminating views of English history, en- 
riehed with all the fruits of various knowledge, and blessed 
with a noble enthusiasm, he appeared before the bar the 
viiy model of a leaned, accomplished, and eloquent lawyer." 



THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, 

Who 

ExBiDplilieil in his cooduct, 

AdiI adorned by bia 

Integritj, 

The policy and principles 

Of tlie Ijniled IriBbmen — 

'■ To roiward a brotherhood 

Of affection, 

A cnromunity of lighta, - 

An identity of interests. 

And a union of power 

Among Triflhmen 

DC every leligioua persUB«ion, 

Ah Ihe only means of Iieliind'* 

Chief good. 

An impartial nod sdequale 

In an Irish ForiiBUtent." 



In America, the land of freedom, 

Us found B second country. 

Which paid his love 



AndinlhelaWBofEnrope, 


In the Hleratuni of our times 


And in that of antiquity, 


All knowledge 


Seemed subject to hii use. 


An orator of the first order. 


Clear, copious, fervid, 


Alite powerful 




Touch the affections, 


And sway the «»*>» Mid the will. 


Bha 






Simple in hii tastes, 

UnaMoming in his mannersy 

F^(ank« fenevoiui kind-faeaite^ 

And bonoorable) 

His private life iN[as beaatiiiil, 

Kb hie pnblie oooiae wae 

Brilfiaiit 

Anxioiu lo peipetnate 

The name and example of inch a man, 

Alike ilhiatriolu bjr hie 

Genins, hie ▼iftoaay and his fiite ; 

Consecrated to their affections 

Bj his saeriilcee, bis perils, 

And the deeper ealamities 

Ofhisldndbred, 

In a jnet and hcrfy canse ; 

ffie sympethiring conntiymen 

Erected this monnment and 

Oenoti^h. 

Bom at Ooik, 9401 April, 1764, 

He died iff this city, 

14th November, 18S7. 
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THOIffJB ADDIS EBtMET. 

Qui 

Ingenio illastri, stndiis altioribos, 

MoiQias integris, 

Dignmn 

Se prastabat landibas illis, 

jQla leverentia, illo 

Amove 

QtUB semper eum Tiventem 

PMeonebantnr ; 
£t anbita illo ereptoi morte, 
in luotum oiritatis 
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Nstnneve dotibua, doctrianve snbsidiia 

Omnibus illo instnictior ; 

Turn Gloqucntia, oltil iIJi et verSt 

Athonsqui>, 

Prscipue alios anteibat t 

Giavis, vaiiue, vehemciis, fervidas, 

Ooines animi motus eic regeie norit, 

Uli coH qui andiiont, quo vellet 

Et invitos impclleret. 

Hibemia natus, 

DilectatD sibi patriam din aubjeotnm 

AlicDo, servis tantiun feiendo, jago. 

Ad liberlatem, ad aua jura vocaie 

Magno est atiaua atiiDio ; 

At ptiEClara et conflilia et vola 

FefelleTB fata. 

Turn infeliciE littora lemte 

Reliquit, 

Spe, non aniuu, dejectiu 

NobiliG eiBul ; 

El hec Americana libena RcE^bliot 

lUuin eicepit, civemque, nbi 

Gratulana adBciviti 
Scin hec ciiitai illi damiu, 

Hsc patria fiiit, 

Hsc glariam iili suiit, hoc 

SpirituB □Itimos 

Kecepit. 

Mcrentium civlum Toluntai 



111 M ardmath 

je ea fair ae iuoUmI 
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Copy of a Letter from Governor Clinton, 

Albany, S8d Norember, 19XT. 

DlAB SlE, 

I have been honoured with a letter from you, aa Chair* 
man of a Committee of the Bar of New- York, reoueating 
me to pronounce a eulogium on the deceased Mr. Emmet, 
and leaving the time to my convenience. With the latitade 
allowed me as to time, I shall certainly consider it due to 
the friendship (as ardent as sincere) which I always enter- 
tained for that illustrious man, and the high respect which 
I have cherished for his virtues and talents, to comply with 
a request which I consider an honour. I regret that my 
offic^ duties and arrangements will not penmt me to per* 
form this sacred duty of friendship until May next. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your nriend, 

DEWITT CLINTON. 

Wm. Sampson, Esq., Chairman, dec. 



Copy of a Letter from Judge Story. 

Washington, Fe1>niar7 97, 1890. 
DiAR Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter yesterday. 
I should long since have compli^ with your request in 
regard to Mr. Emmet, if I could have found suitable 
leisure to sit down, and make even a sketch of him, 
such as I thought him to be in character and attainments. 
Hitherto I have sought such leisure in vain. 

It was in the winter of 1815, that I first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Emmet. He was then for the first time, 
in attendance upon the Supreme Court at Washington, 
being engaged in some important prize causes then pending 
in the court. Although at that period he could have been 
little, if any, turned of fifty years of age, the deep lines of 
care were marked upon his face, the sad remembrances, as I 
should conjecture, of past sufierings, and of those anxieties 
which wear themselves into the heart, and corrode life at its 
vitals. There was an air of subdued thoughtfulness about 
him that read to me the lessons of other interests than 
those which belonged to mere poftMUmal li£k He wee 
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dieerAiI, bnt mely, if^ever, gay ; frank wd coarteoiu, bat 
lie soon reUiiieil into gravity wben not excited by tha eon* 
Teraation of othera. 

Such, T remember, were my early Impresmoiu ; and hh 
hieb professional cbaracter, as well aa some paiuge* in hii 
life, gave me a Elrong internal in all that concern^ bim •! 
that time. There were, loo, wiiDe accidental circum>taiieM 
nhich were connected with his arguments on that occarioD, 
nhich left a vivid recollection upon all who had Iha pleBani* 
of hearing him. It vcbb at tbis time, that Mr. Pinckney, af 
Baltiniore, one of the proudeiit niuneB in the annala of iha 
American bar, was in the meridian of hia glory. Ha bad 
been oDen tried in the combats of (be fonim of Ibe natioai 
and if he did not stand nhnlly alone the undiaputed vietM 
of the field, (and it might be deemed invidious for me M 
ptonl out any one aaprimii* inter parra), he was, neverlb^ 
leas, admitted by the general voice not to be aurpasaed by 
any of the noble minda with whom he was accuilvmed la 
wrestle in forensic conteets. Mr. Emmet was a new mmI 
lutried opponent, and brought with him the ample honooM 
won at one of (he most distinguished bars in the Union. 
In the only cauaes in which Mr. Emmet was engaged, Hr> 
IHnckney wan retained on the other side ; and each oftlieM 
eaasea was full of important matter, bearing upon the pab- 
lic pohcy and prize law of (he country. Curiosity waa 
awakened ; their mnlual friends waited for tbe strugefa with 
impatient eagerness ; and a generous rivalry, roused by tba 
public e jpeetotions, imparled itself to (heir own bosoms. A 
large and truly intelligent audience wai present at the argu- 
ment of the first cause. It waa not one which gave much 
■cope to Mr. Emmott's peculiar powers. The topic was 
one with which he was not very familiar. He waa new to 
tbe scene, and somewhat embauassed by its novelty. His 
argument was clear and forcible, but he waa conscious that 
it waa not one of his happiest efforts. On the other hand, 
his rival was perfectly familiar witb the whole range of priiv 
law ; he was at home, both in the topic and the scene. Ha 
led hia advantages witb vast 

. , , t thought, 1 ! " 

the diaplay of triumph. The case of the Nerside, __ . 
known in our priie history, was soon afterward called on f 
trial. Id this aecond effort Mr. Emmet waa far more au 
cesafiil. Hia speech waa greatly admired for its force u 
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Jiurvoar, its variety of research, and its touching eloquence. 
It placed him at once, by universal consent, in the first rank 
of American advocates. I do not mean to intimate that it 
placed him before Mr. Pinckney, who was again his noble 
rival for victory. But it settled, henceforth and for ever, 
his claims to very high distinction in the profession. In 
the course of the exoidium of this speech he took oocasion 
to mention the embarrassment of his own situation, the 
novelty of the forum, and the public expectations which ac- 
companied the cause. He spoke with generous praise of the 
talents and acquirements of his opponent, whom fame and 
fortune had followed both in Europe and America. And 
then, in the most delicate and affecting manner, he alluded 
to the events of his own life, in which misfortune and sor- 
row had left many deep traces of their ravages. " My am- 
bition," said he, " was extinguished in my youth ; and I am 
admonished by the premature advances of aee not now to 
attempt the dangerous paths of fame.*' At the moment 
when he spoke, the recollections of his sufferings melted the 
hearts of the audience, and many of them were dissolved 
m tears. Let me add, that the argument of Mr. Pinckney, 
also, was a most splendid effort, and fully sustained hiu 
reputation. 

From that period I was accustomed to hear Mr. Emmet 
at the bar of the Supreme Court in almost every variety of 
causes ; and my respect for his talents constantly increased 
nntil the close of his life. I take pleasure in adding, that 
his affability, his modest and unassuming manner, his warm 
feelings, and his private virtues gave a charm to his charac- 
ter which made it at once my study and delight. 

It would ill become me to attempt a sketch of the charac- 
ter of Mr. Emmet. That is the privilege, and will be (as 
it ought) the melancholy pleasure of those who were familiar 
with him in every walk of life, to whom he unbosomed him- 
self in the freedom of intimacy, and who have cauffht the 
light plays of his fancy, as well as the more profound work- 
ings of his soul. 

That he had great qualities as an orator cannot be doubted 
by any one who has heard him. His mind possessed a good 
deal of the fervour which characterizes his countiymen. It 
was quick, vigorous, searching, and buoyanL He kindled 
as he spoke. There was a spontaneous combustion, as. it 
wefe» not sparkling, but dear mid glowing. His xfattoiie 
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was never norld ; snJ his diction, tliongh lelect and pnra, 
■eemed Ihc cammon dtria of hia thoughts as they srow. 
rather than any etudied effort at omament. Without bring 
deficient in imagination, he seldom drew npon it for re- 
sourCBi to aid the eflect of his argaments, or to illastTaLe bis 
thmightB. His object seemed to be, not to eidte wonder oi 
surprise, to captivate by bright pictures and varied images, 
andgrocefiil groups, and etHrtlingappariliona ; but h; earn- 
est and close reasoning to convince the jadgment ; or to 
overwhelm the heart by awakening its most profound emo- 
tions. His own feelings were warm and easily touched. 
His sensibility was keen, and refined ilsetf almost into a 
melting tenderness. His knowledge of the human heart 
was various and exact. He was easily captivated by tha 
belief that his own cause was just. Hence his eloquenee 
was moat striking for Ita perBuasiveness. He said what he 
felt; and he felt what he said. His command over the 
paesions of others was an instantaneous and sympathetic 
action. The tones of his voice when he touched on topics 
calling for deep feelings were themselves instinct with 

I nsaning. They were utterances of the soul as well as of 

^ ■^Ups. 



DejR Stk, 

The foregoing letter was written many months ago, and 
principally when I was at Washington. My intention 
was to give a sketch of Mr- Emmet ; but I soon found 
that I could not command leisure for the purpose at that 
period! azid the judicial duties of my circuit and other 
avocations since, have until thla moment prevented me baax 
leslraiing the thread of my remarks. I now despair of being 
able to finish what I had begun, as my whole lime during 
the ensuing autumn wilt be occupied by my new law pro- 
tisBsorship. I send you the sketch, such as it is, not in lbs 
■xpectntjon that it can be of the slighlesl use to you, bul to 
•--- m that I had not been unmindful of yoursuggaslioo, 
utd have rsceired pleasure from the task. 
re me, with the hishest respect and Esteem, 

Tour mtich obliged friend and serTan^ 

JOSEPH BTOBT. 

IV, ElQ. 
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THOM2B ABDIS EMMET, 

Viro 
Doctrina Jurui Scientia Eloquentia 

Prestantissimo 

Inter hce sobsellia et officii munera 

Subita morte correpto 

Sodi fyiexaea posaenmt. 



THB END. 
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